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HER'EXCELLENCY 
"The Lady Maxcniowsss 


NEWCASTLE, 


Philoſophical Letters. 


Is Supernatural, nay 'tis Divme, 
To write whole Volumes ere I can 4 line; 
I 'mplord the Lady Muſes, thoſe fine things, 
Bur they have broken all their Fidle. flrings = 
And catnot belp me Nay, then 1 did ty 

T heir Helicon, but that i grown all dry : 


| T hen on Parnaſſus IT did make a ſallie, 

But that's laid level, ke « Bovling-alley;; + 
Invokd my Muſe, found it a Pond, 4 Dream, 

1 To your eternal Spring, and running Stream ; 

| | So clear and freſh, with Wit and Phanjie ſtore, 

As then deſpair did bid me write no more. 


'1 | 


OT Wn TOM : 
HIS EXCELLENCY 
The Lond Marquis of | 


NEW CASTILE. 


My Noble Lord, 


5 VE angry with me for Wricing and Publiſh- 

WET" ing this Book, by reaſon it is a Book of 
| Controverſies, of which I have heard your Lordſhip 
fay, That Controverſies and Diſpurations make Ene- 
mies of Friends, and that ſuch Diſputations and Con- 
troverſies as theſe, are a pedantical kind of quarrelling, 
not becoming Noble Perſons. But your Lordſhip will 
be pleaſed to conſider in my behalf, thatit is mpoſsible 
for one Perſon to be of every one's Opinion, if their 
opinions be different, and that my Opinions in Philo. 
ſophy, being new, and never thought of, at leaſt not 
dirulged by any, but my ſelf, are quite different from 
others : For the Ground of my Opinions is, that there 
is not onely a Senſitive, but alſo a Rational Life and 
Knowledge,and fo a double Percepyion in all Creatures: 
And thus my opinions being new, are not ſo cafily un- 
derſtood as thoſe,that take'yp ſeveral pie&s of old opini- 

. & 


ONS, 


-.. 


new ma [Re goc: of old things,) like a;Suir made up 
of old Seat bonghc ar the Brokers: Wherefore to-find 
our a Franks, & feaſt a Probabiicy in Nararal P hiloly- 
phy by a new and different way from other Writers, 
. and to make this way more known, eafie and intelligible, 
I was is amannier forced to-write this Book; for I have 
not contradicted thoſe Authors in any thing, but what 
concerns and.is oppoſite to my opinions; neither do [ 
any thing, * but what they have done chemlelyes, as be- 
ing common amongſt them to contradict each other : 
which may as well beallowable, as for Lawyers toplead 
at the Barr in oppoſite Caules. . For as Lawyers are not 
Enemies to each other, but great Friends, all agreeing 
from the Barr, although not at the Barr :- fo it is with 
Philoſophers, who make their Opinions as their Clients, 
not for Wealth, but for Fame, and therefore have no 
reaſon to! become Enemtesto each other,. by being In- 
duſtnious in their Profeſswn. All which conſidered, was 
the cauſe of Publiſhing this Book ; wherein although I 
diſlent from their opinions, yet doth not this take off 
the leaſt of the reſpect and eſteem I have of their Me- 
ris and Works. But if your Lordſhip do but par- 
don me, I care not if I be condemned by others, 'for 
your Favour is more then the World tome, for which 
all the a&tionsof my Lite ſhall be devoted and ready to 


ſerve you, as becomes, 


ons, of which they. patch up-a new Philolophy, if 
) 


My Loxo, 
Your Lordſhips 

honeſt Wife, and bumble Servant, 
M. N. 


TO THE 


MOST -FAMOUS 


UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE 


Moſt Noble, Ingenious, Learned, and Induſtri- 


ous Students, 


Y E not offended, that T dedicate to you this weak and 
infirm work of mine ; for though it be not an offering 


worthy your acceptance, yet it 18 as much as I can pre- 


| ſent for thu time. and I wiſh from my Soul, I might be 


ſo happy as to have ſome means or ways to —_— my Gra- 


#ude for your Magnificent favours to me, having done . 


me more, honour then ever I could expeft, or give ſufficient 
J thanks for : But your Generoſity 1s above all Gratitude, 
and your Favours aboye all Merit, like as your Learning 
1 above Contradiflion : And I pray God your Univerſuty 
may flouriſh to the end of the World, for the Service of 


the Church, the Truth of Religion, the Salvation of 


Souls, the Inftruttion of Youth, the preſervation of Heal:h, 


and 


%. = 


> — 


and prolonging of Life, and for the increaſe of profitable 
Arts and Sciences : ſo. az your ſeveral fludies, may be, like 
ſeveral Magiftrates, united for the good and vt ga of the 
whole (ommon-wealth , nay , the whole Wald. May 
Heaven proſper you, the World magnifie you, and Eter- 
nity-record your fame , Which are the hearty wiſhes and 


prayers of, 


Your moſt obliged Servant 


eM. NEWCASTLE. 


Þ 


Worthy Readers, | 

# Did not write this Book out of delight, 
p- love or humour to contradiction, for 
I would rather praiſe, then contradi&'a- 
ny Perſon or Perſons that are ingenious; 
=o” but by reaſon Opinion is free, and may 

paſs without a pals-port, I took the- liberty to declare . 
my own opinions as other Philoſophers do, and ro that 
parpoſe I have here ſet down ſeveral famous and learned 
Authoſ opinions, and my anſwers tothem in the form 


of Letters, which was the caſieſt way for me to write; 
and by ſo doing, - I have done that, which | would have 
oe unto me; for I am as willing to have my opinions 
contradicted, as | do contradit others : for] love Rea- 
*ſon ſo well, that whoſoever can bring moſt rational and 
probable arguments, _ have my vote, although 


againſt 


T be Pre face. 
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againſt my own opinion. But you may ſay, It con- 
traditions were frequent, there would be no agree- 
ment amongſt Mankind, I anſwer ; lc is very crue : 
Wherefore Contradictions are better in general 
Books, then in particular Families, and in Schools 
better therr in Publick States, and better im Philoſo- 
phy then in Divinity. All which conſidered, I ſhun, 
as much as I can, not to diſcourſe or write of cither 
Church or State. Burt I deſire ſo much favour, or 
rather Juſtice of you , Worthy Readers, as not to in- 
terpret my objections or anſwers any other ways then 
againſt ſeveral opinions in Philoſophy ; for I am con- 
fident there is not any body, that doth eſteem, reſpe& 
and honour learned and ingenious Perſons more then 
I do « Wherefore judg me neither to be of a contra- 
dicting humor, nor of a vain-glorious mind for diſ- 
ſenting from other mens opinions , but rather chat it 
is done out of love to Truth, and to make my own opi- 
nions the more intelligible, which cannot bercer be 
done then by arguing and comparing other mens opi- 
nions with them. The Authors whoſe opinions I 
mention, I have read, as found them printed, in my 
natiye Language, except Des Cartes, who being in 
Latine, I had ſome few places tranſlated to me out 
of his works ; and I mult confeſs, that ſince I have 


read the works of theſe learned men, I underſtand the = 


names and terms of Art a little better then 1 did before: 
but it is not ſo-much as to make me a Scholar, nor yet 
ſo little, but that, had I read more before I did begin 
to write my other Book called Philoſophical Opinions, 
they would have been rore intelligible ; for my er- 
ror was, I began to write ſo carly, that I had net liv'd 
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The Preface. 


ſo long as to be able to read many Authors; I cannot 
ſay, I divulged my opimions as ſoonas | had conceiv'd 
them, but yet I divulged them too ſoon to have them 
artificial and methodical, But ſince what is paſt, can- 
not be recalled, I muſt deſire you to.excuſethoſe Faults, 
which were committed for want of experience and 
learning. As for School-learning, had I applied my 
ſelf to 1t, yet I am confident I ſhould never have ar- 
rived to any; for I am ſo uncapable of Learning, tha 1 
could never attain to the knowledge of any other Lan- 
guage but my native, eſpecially by che Rules of Art: 
wherefore I do not repent that I ſpent not.my time in 
Learnirig, for I conſider, it 1s better to write wittily then 
learnedly ; nevertheleſs, I love and eſteem Learnidg, al- 
though I am not capable of it. But you may fay,[ have 
expreſſed neither Wir nor Learning \in my Writings : 
Truly, if not, I am the more lorry for it, but (el£ 
conceit, which is natural to mankind, eſpecially to 
our Sex, did flatter and ſecretly perſlwade me that my 
Writings had Senſe and Reaſon, Wit and Variety; bur 
Judgment being not called to Counlel, I yielded to Self- 
conceits flattery , and fo put out my Writings to be 
Printed as fa(t as I could, without being reviewed or 
corrected : Neither did 1 fear any cenſure, for Self 
conceit had perſwaded me, I ſhould be highly applaud- 
ed; wheretfote I made ſuch haſte, that 1 had three or 
four Books printed preſently after each other. 

But toreturn to this preſent Work, I muſt deſire you, 
worthy Readers, to read firſt my Book called Philoſo- 
phical and TS Opinions , before you cenſure this, 
for this Book is but an explanation of the former,where- 


in is contained the Ground of my Opinions, and thoſe 
that 
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The Preface. 


that will judge well of a Building, muſt firſt conſider 
the Foundation; to which purpole I will repeat ſome 
few Heads and Principles of my Opinions, which are 
theſe following : Firſt, T hat Nature is Infinite, and 
the Eternal Servant of God : Next, That ſhe is Cor- 

oreal, and partly ſel moving, dividable and compoſa- 
be - that all and every particular Creature, as allo all 
perception and variety ig Nature, is made by corpo- 
real ſelE-motion, which I name ſenſitive and rational 
matter, which 1s life and knowledg, ſenſe and reaſon. 
Again, That theſe ſenſitive and rational parts of matter 
are the pureſt and ſubtileſt parts of Nature, as the active 
parts, . 6 knowing, underſtanding and prudent parts, 
the deſigning, architectonical and working parts, nay, 
the Life and Soul of Nature, and that there is not any 
Creature or part of nature-without this Life and Soul , 
and that not onely Animals,but alſo Vegetables, Mine- 
rals and Elements,and what more 1sin Nature,are endu- 
ed with this Life and Soul, Senſe and Reaſon : and be- 
cauſe this Life and Soul is a corporeal Subſtance, it is 
both dividable and compoſable ; for it divides and re- 
moves parts from parts, as allo compoſes and joyns 
parts to parts, and works in a perpetual motion with- 
out reſt, by which actions not any Creature can 
challenge a particular Life and Soul to it ſelf, but every 
Creature may have by the dividing and compoſing na- 
ture of this ſell-moving matter more or fewer natural 
ſouls and lives. 

Theſe and the like actions of corporeal Nature or na; 
tural Macter you may find more at large deſcribed in 
my afore-mentioned- Book of Philoſophical Opinions, 
and more clearly repeated and explained in thispreſent. 


'Tis 


'T he Preface. 
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Tis true, the way of arguing I ufe, is common, but 
the Principles, Heads and Grounds of my Opinions are 
my own, not borrowed or ſtolen in the leaſt from any; 
and the firſttime I divalged them, was in the year 1653. 
ſince which time I have reviewed, reformed and re- 
printed them twice; for at firſt,as my Conceptions were 
new and my own,ſo my Judgment was young, and my 
Experience little, ſo that [ had not ſo much knowledge 
as to declare them artificially and mechodically ; for as [ 
mentioned before, I was always unapt to learn by 
the Rules of Art. But although they may be defective 
for want of Terms of Art, and arnficial exprelsions, 
yet I am ſure they are not defective for want of Senſe 
and Reaſon: And if any one can bring more Senle and 
Reaſon to diſprove theſe my opinions,[ ſhall not repine 
or grieve, but either acknowledge my errour, it I find 
my ſelf in any, or defend them as rationally as | can, if 
it be butdone juſtly and honeſtly, without deceit,lpight, 
or malice; for I connot chule but acquaint you, N oble 
Readers, | have been informed, that if I ſhould be 
anſwered in my Writings, 1t would be done rather un- 
der the name and cover of a Woman, then of a Man, 
the reaſon 1s, becauſe no man dare' or will ſet his 
name to the contradiction of a Lady; and to confirm 
| you the better herein, there has one Chapter of my - 
Book called T he Worlds Olio, treating of a Monaſtical 
Life, been anſwer already in a little Pamplygſet, under 
the name of a woman, although ſhe did lictle towards it ; 
wherefore it being a Hermaphroditical Book, I judged 
it not worthy taking notice of, The like ſhall I do 
to any other that will anſwer this preſent work of mine, 
or contradict my opinions indirectly with fraud and de- 
c CCit. 
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ceit. But I cannot conceive why it ſhould be a diſ. 
grace to any man to maintain hisown or others opint- 
ons againſt a woman, lo it bedone with reſpect and ci- 
vility ; but to become a cheat by diflembling, and quit 
the 5 See for a Petticoat, meerly out of ſpight and 
malice, is baſe, and not fit for the honour of a man, or the 
maſculine ſex. Beſides, it will eaſily be known: for 
a Philoſopher or Philoſophereſs is not produced on a 
ſudden. Wherefore, although Ido not care, nor fear 
contradiction, yet I deſire it may be done without fraud 
or deceit, ſpight and malice ; and then [ ſhall be ready to 
defend my opintons the beſt I can,whileſt I live, and after 
I amdead, I hope'thoſe that are juſt and honorable will 
alſo defend me from all ſophiſtry , malice, ſpight and 
envy, for which Heaven will bleſs them. Inthemean 
time, Worthy Readers, | ſhould rejoyce toſee that my 
Works are acceptable to you, for if you be not partial, 
you will eaſily: pardon thoſe faults you find, when yeu 
do conſider both my ſex and breeding, for which fa- 


your and juſtice, | ſhallalways remain, 
Your moſt obliged Servant, 
M. N. 
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Light from them ; butchat my Opinions did meerly 


where neither a Ship, nor a Plank, norany kind of help 


was near toreſcuc me, and favemy life ; but that I was 
iorced co ſink, by reaſon I cannotdwim : So I having no 
Learning nor Art to aſsit me in this dangerous under- |, 
taking, thought, I muſt of neceſstry perth under the 
rough cenſures of my Readers, and be not onely at- 
counteda fool for my labour, but 4 vain and preſumptu- 
ous perſon, to undertake things {urpalsing the ability of 
my performance £ but on the other ſide I conſidered 
firſt;that thole Worthy Authors, were they my cen- 
ſurers, would ride deny me. the ſame liberty they take 
themſelves; which 1s,- that I may diſſent from their O- 
pinions,” as well as they difſent from others, and from a- 
monegſt themſelves: And if 1Mwuld expreſs more Va- 
nity then Wit, more Ignorance then Knowledg, more 
Folly then Diſcretion, ut LE tothe Nature ' 
of our Sex, | hoped tharmy Maſculine Readers would 

civilly excuſe me, and my Female Readers could not 
juſtly condemn me. Next I conſidered with my ſelf, 
that it wou'd be a great advantage for my Book called 
Philoſophical Opinions, as to make 1t more perſpicuous' 
and itellig'ble by th: oppoſition of other Opinions, 
ſincetwo oppoſit? things placed near each other, are the 
better diſceraed ; for ] muſt confels, that when I did 
put forth my Philoſophical W ork at firſt, I was not (6 
well skilled in the 1 erms or E.xpreſs!ons ulual in Na- 
tural Philoſsphy ; and therefore for want of their know- 
lede, I could not declare my meaning lo plainly and 


clearly as I. ought to have done, which may be a ſuf- 
ficient argument to my Readers, that 1 have not read 


heretofore any I atural 'Philsſophe:s, and taken ſome 


1{lue * 
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ifſue from the Fountain of my Bwn Brain, - without any 
© other helpor alsiſtance. W heretore ſince for want of 
proper mR—_— my named Book of Philoſophy was 
accuſed of obſcurity and intricacy, I thought your Com- 
mands would be a means toexplain and clear it the better, 
alchough not, by an Arraficial way, as by Logical Argu- 
ments or Mathematical Demonitrations, yet by exprel\- 
ſing my Senſe and Meaning more properly and cleasly 
then I have done heretofore : But the chict reaſon of all 
was, the Authority of your Command, which did work 
{o poweffully with me, that I could not reſiſt, although 
it were to the diſgrace of my own judgment and wit : 
andtherefore I am fully reſoved now to go on as far, and 
:swell as the Natural ſtrength of my Reaſon will reach : 
vat ſince neither the ſtrength of my Body, nor of my. 
anderſtanding, or wit, 1s able to mark every line, - 
or every word of their works, and to argue upon 
them, I ſhall onely pick out the ground Opinions of the 
aforementioned Authors, and thoſe which do directly 
diſſent from mine, upon whuch I intend to make ſome 
few RefleQtions, according to the ability of my Reaſon: 
and [ ſhallmeerly go upon the bare Grougd of Natural 
ar and not mix Divinity withit, as many Phi- 
loſophers uſe to do, except it be in thoſe places, where I 
am forced by the Authors Arguments to refle&t upon it, 
which yer ſhall be rather with an expreision'of my 1gno- 
rance; then a poſitive declaration of my opinion or judg- 
ment thereof; for I think it not onely an abſuedity, but 
an injury to the holy Profeſsion of Divinity to draw her 
to the Proots in N(atural Philoſophy ; wheretore I ſhall 
ſtrictly follow the Guidance of Natural Reaſon, and 
keep tomy own ground and Principles as much as I can; 


which 


"0 Philoſophical Laxears: Sea. I. 


which that I may perfor the better, I humbly deſire 

the help and aſsiſtance of, your Favour, thag according 
to that real and intire Aﬀection you bear to me, you 
would: be pleaſed to tell me unfeignedly , if I ſhould 
* Chance to err or contradict but the leaſt probability of 
truth in* any thing; for I honor Truth ſomuch, as [ 
' bow down to its ſhadow with the greateſt reſpect and 
reverence; and I eſteem thoſe perſons moſt, that love 
and honor T ruth with the lame zeal and fervor, whe- 


ther they be Ancient or Modern Wrners. 

' Thus, Madan, although I am deſtitute of the help of 
Arts, yet being ſupported by your Fayour and wiſe Di- 
rections, I ſhall not fear any {mules of ſcorn, or words of 
reproach ; for I am confident you will defend me againſt 
| all the nuſchievous and poiſonous Teeth of maltious 
detractors. I ſhall beſides, implore the alsiſtance of the 
Sacred Church, and the Learned Schools, totake me 
into their Protection, and ſhelter my weak endeavours : 
For though I am but an ignorant and ſimple Woman, 
yet I am their devoted and honeſt Servant, who ſhall 
never quit the reſpect and honor due to them,” but live 
and die theirs, , as allo, | | 


M ava, 


Your Ladiſhi ps 


humble and faithful Servant. 


AA. 
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MADAM, 
Efore I begin my Reflections upon the Opini. \ 


ons of thoſe Authors you ſent me, I will an- 

ſwer firſt your Objection concerning the Ground 
of my Philoſophy , which is Infinite Matter : For 
you were pleaſed tomention, Thar you could not well 
apprehend, how it was poſsible , chat many Infinites 
could be contained in one Infimite, ſince one Infinite 
takes up all Place Imaginary , leaving no room for any 
other ; Alſo, if one Infinite ſhould be contained in an 
other Infinite, that which contains, muſt of neceſry be 
bigger then that which is contained,* whereby the Na- 
ter of Infinite would be loſt; as having no bigger nor 
leſs, but being of an Infinite quantity. 

Firſt of all, Madam, there is no ſuch thing as All in 
Infinite,nor any ſuch thing as All the Place, for Infinite 1s 
not circumſcribed nor limited : Next, as for that one In- 
finite cannot be in an other Infinite, I anſwer, as well as 
one Finite can be in another Finite ; for.one Creature is 
nor onely compoſed of Parts, but one Pare lies within an- 
other, and one Figure within another, and one Motion 
within another. As for example, Animal Kind, have 
they not Internal and External Parts,and fo Internal and 
External Motions * Andare not Animals, Vegetables 
and Minerals incloſed in the Elements © Bur as for In- 
finites, you muſt know, Madan, that there are ſeveral 
kindesof Infirutes, Forthere is firſt Infinite in quantity 

| Bs or 
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* orbulk, that is ſuch a big and great Corporeal ſubſtance, 


which exceeds all bounds and lmuts of meaſure, and may 
be called Infinite in Magnitude. Next there 1s Infinite 
in Number, which exceeds all numeration and account, 
and may be termed Infinite m Multitude ; Again there 
is Infinite in Quality ; as for example, Infinite degrees 
of ſokeneſs, hardneſs, thicknels, thinneſs,heat and cold,c*c. 
alſo Infimite degrees of Motion, and ſo Infinite Creati- 
ons, Infinite Compoſitions, Difſolutions, Contracti- 
ons, Dulations, Digeſtions, Expulſions ; allo Infinite 
degrees of Strength, Knowledg, Power, &r. Belides 
there is Infinite in Time, - which is properly named Eter- 
nal. Now, when 1 ſay, that there is but one Infinice, 
and that Infinite is the Onely Matter, I mean infinite in 
bulk and quantity. And this Onely matter, becauſe it 
is Infinite 1n bulk, muſt of neceſſity be diviſible into 1n- 
finite Parts, that is, infinite in number, not in bulk or 
quantity ; for though Infinite Parts in number make 
up one1nfinite 1n quantity, yet they conſidered in them- 
lclves, cannot be laid Infinite, becauſe every Patt is of 
a certain linuted and circumſcribed Figure, Quantity and 
Proportion, whereas Infinite hath no linuts nor bounds : 
beſides it is againft the nature of aſingle Part to be Infi- 
nite, or elle there would be no difference between the 
Part and the whole, the nature of a Part requiring that 
it muſt be lek then its whole, but all what is leſs hath a 


determined quantity, . and ſo becames finite. There- 


fore it 1sno abſurdity to ſay, that an Infinite may have 
both Finite and Infince Parts, Finite in Quantity, In- 
finite in Number. But thole that ay, if there were an 
infinite Body, that each of irs Parts malt of neceſlity be 
Infiaite too, are. much muſtaken ; for it is a 57G 
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diction in the ſame Terms to ſay One Infinite Part, for. 
the very Name of a Part includes a Funteneſs, . but take 
all parts of an Infinite Body together, then you may 
rightly lay they are infinite, Nay Reaſon will inform 
you plainly, for example: Imagine an Infinite number 
of grains of Corn in one heap, furely if the number of 
Grains be Infinite, you muſt grant of neceiſity the 
bulk or body, which contains this infinite number of 
grains, to be Infinite too; to wit, Infinite m quantity, 
and yet you will find each Grain 1n1t ſelf ro be Finite. 
But you will ſay, an Infinite Body cannor have parts, 
for if ut be Infinite, it mult be Infimte in Quanizy, and 
therefore of one bulk, and one cominued quantiry, but 
Infinite parts in number.make adifcrete quantity, I an- 
{wer it 1s all one; for a Body of a continued quanriry 
may be divided and ſevered into fo many Parts either 
actually, or mentally in our Concepuons or thoughts , 
beſides nature is one continued Body , for there 1s no 
ſuch Yacwonin Nature, as if her Parts did hang eoge- 
ther like a linked Chain; nor canany of her Parts ſub- 
fiſt ſingle and by it felt, but all the Parts of Infinice 
Nature, akhqugh they are in one cominued Piece, yet 
are they feveral and diſcerned fram/each other by cheir 
ſeveral Figures. And by this,[ —_—_— will underſtand 
my meaning, when I fay, that feveral Infinzes may be 
included or comprehended int one Infirute; for by the one 
— Infinite, I underſtand Infinite in Quanciey, which in- 
yo Infince in Number, that is Infinne Parts; then 
nfinie inQuality, as Infinite degrees of Rarny, Denft- 


ty, Swikneks, , Slowneſs, Hardneſs, Softnels, &rc. In- 
finite degyees of Motions,  lafinize Creations, Diffolu- 
LOns, ontractions, Dilazions, Alterations, OT In- 
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quently an Infinite natural power to put her wiſdom 


finite degres of Wiſdom, Strength, Power, &c. and 
laſtly Infinite in Time or Duration, which 1s Eternity, 
for Infinite and Eternal areinſeparable , All which Infi- 
nites are contained in the Onely Matter as many Letters 
are contained in one Word, many Words in one Line, 
many Linesin one Book. But you will ſay perhaps, 
if I- attributre an Infimte Wildom , Strength”, 
Power, Knowledg, &c. to Nature ; then Naturetsin 
all coequal with God, for God has the ſame Attributes : 
I anſwer, Not atall ; for I deſire you to underſtand me 
rightly, when 1] ſpeak of Infinne Nature, and when I 
ſpeak of the Infinite Deity, ſor there is great difference 
between them,for it isonething a Deitical or Divine Infi- 
nite, and another a Nartural Infinite ; Y ou know, that 
God is a Spirit, and not a bodily fubftance, again thar 
Narure is a Body, and not aSpirtt, and-therefore none of 
theſe Infinites can obſtruct or hinder each other,as being 
different in their kinds, for a Spirit being no Body, re- 
quires no place, Place being an attnbute which onely 
belongs to a Body, and therefore-when I call Nature 
Infinite, I mean an Infinite extenſion of Body, contain- 
ing. an Infinite number of Parts ; but, what doth an In- 
firute extenſion. of Body hinder the Infiniteneſs of God, 
as an Immaterial Spiritual being? - Next, when do 
attribute an Infinite Power, Wiſdom, Knowledg, &c. 
to Nature, I do not underſtand a Divine, but a Natu- 
ral Infimte Wiſdom and Power, that is, ſuch as pro- 
perly belongs to Nature, and not afupernatural, as is in 
God; For Nature having Infinite parts of Infinice de- 
grees, mult alſo have an: Infiante natural wiſdom to or- 
der her natural Infinite parts and actions, and conſe- 
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into act; and fo of the reſt of her attributes, which are 
all natural : But Gods Attributes being ſupernatural, 
tranſcend much theſe natural infinite attributes; for God, 
being the God of Nature, has not onely Natures [nfi- 
nite Wiſdom and Power, but beſides, a' Supernatural 
and Incomprehenſible Infinite Wiſdom and Power, 
which in no wayes do hinder each other, but may very 
well ſubſiſt together. Neither doth Gods Infinite Ju- 
ſtice and his Infinite Mercy hinder each other ; for Gods 
Attributes, though they be all ſeveral [nfinites, yet they 
make but one Infinite; 

 Butyouwillfay, If Nature's Wiſdom and Power ex- 
tends no. further then.co natural things, it is not Infinite, 
bat limited and reſtrained. I anſwer, That doth not 
take away the Infimteneſs of Nature , for there may be 
ſeveral kinds of Infinites , as. I related before, and 
one may be as perfect an Infiniteas the other 1 its kind, 
For example : Suppoſe a Line to be extended infinitely 
inlength, you will call this Line Infinite, although it 
have not an Infinite breadth : Alſo, if an infinite length 
and breadth joyn together, you will call it, an 1nfinite 
Superficies, although it wants an infinite depth; and 
yet every Infinite, in its kinde, 1s a Perfect Infinite, if 
| may call it ſo: Why then ſhall not Nature alſo be laid 
to have an Infinite Natural Wiſdom and Power, al- 
though ſhe has not a Divine Wiſdom and Power*® Can 

we ſay, Man hath not a free Will, becauſe he hath'nor 
an abfolute free Will, as God hath: Wherefore, a 

Narural Infinite, and the Infinite God;-may well ſtand 

together, without any oppoſition or hinderance; or with- 

out any detracting or derogating from the Omnipoten- 


cy and Glory of God; for God remains ſill the God of 
D Na- 
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Nature, and is an Infinite [Immaterial Purity, when as 
Nature/1is an Infinite Corporeal Subſtance;; and Im- 
material and Material'cannot obſtruct each other. And 
though an Infinite Corporeal cannot make an Infinite 
Immaterial, yet an- Infinite Immaterial can make an 
[nfinite Corporcal, by reaſon there is as unch differ- 
ence in the Power as 1n the Purity : And the diſparity 
between the Natural and Divine Infinite is ſuch, as 
they cannot :joyn , mix, and: work together, unleſs 
you do believe that Divine Actions can have allay. 
But you may ſay, Purity belongs onely to natural 
things, and none but natural bodies can be ſaid purifi- 
ed; but God exceeds all Purity. 'T's true : Bur if 
there were infinite degrees of Purity in Matter, Matter 
might at laſt become Immaterial,and fo from an Infiaite 
Material turn to an Infinite Immatertal, and from Na- 
true to be God : A great, but an impolsible Change: 
For I doverily believe, thatthere can be but one Om- 
nipocent God, and he cannot admit of addition, or di- 
minution ; and.that which 1s Material cannot be Im- 
material, and what is Immaterial cannot become Ma- 
terial, | mean;{o, as to change theirnatures; for Nature 
is what God was pleaſed (he ſhould be; and will be 
what ſhe was, until God be pleaſed to make her other- 
wile. Wherefore. there can be no new Creation of 
matter, motion, or figure; nor any annihilation of an 
matter, motion, or figure in Nature, unleſs God docre- 
ate anew Nature :. Forthe changing of Martter into ſe- 
veral pareicular Figures, doth not prove an annihilation 
of particular Ftgures;nor the ccflation of particular Mo- 
tions an armhilatton of them : Nether dochthe variati- 
on of the Onely Matterproduce awanmhilation of any 
part 
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part of Matter, nor the variation of figures and moti- 
ons-of Matter cauſean alteration inthe nature of Onely 
Matter : Wherefore there cannot be new Lives, Souls 
or Bodies in Nature; for, could there be any thing 
new in Nature, or any thing annihilated, there would 
not be any ſtability in Nature, as a continuance of eve- 
ry' kind and fort of Creatures, but there would be a 
confuſion between the new and old matter, motions, 
and figures, as between old and new Nature ; In 
truth, i would be hike new Wine in old Veſlels, by 
which all would break into diſorder. Nether can 
ſupernatural and: natural effects be mixt together, no 
more then material and immaterial things or beings : 
Therefore it 15 probable, God has ordained Nature to 
work 1n herſelt by his Leave, Will, and Free Gift. But 
there have been, and' are ſtill ſtrange and erroneous O- 
pinions, and great differences amongſt Natural Philoſo- 

_ phers,concerning the Principles of Natural things ; ſome 
will have them Atoms, others will have the firſt Princi- 
ples to be Salt, Sulphur and Mercury; ſome will have 
themto bethe four Elements, as Fire, eAir, Water, and 
Earth , and others will have but one of theſe Elements ; 
allo lome will have as and Blas, Ferments, Idea's, and 
the like ; but what they believe to be Principles and 
Caules of natural things, are onely Effects , for in all 
Probability it appears to humane ſenſe and reaſon, that 
the cauſe of every particular material Creature is the 
onely and Infinite Matter, which has Motions and Fi- 
gures inſeparably united ; for Matter, Moton and Fi- 
gure, are but one thing, mdividable in its Nature. And 
as for Immaterial Spirits, there is furely no ſuch thing 
in Infimte Nature, to wit,fo asto be Parts of _ . for 
acure 
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Nature is altogether Material,” but this opinion proceeds 


from the ſeparation or abſtraction of Monon form Mat- 
ter, Viz. that'man thinks matter and motion to be divi- 


dable fromeach other, and believes motion to be athing 


by its ſelf, naming it an Imaterial thing, which has'a 


being, but not a bodily ſubſtance : | But various and dif- 
ferent effects do not prove a different Matter or Cauſe, 


neither do they prove an unſetled Cauſe, —y the"'va- 


riety of Effects hath obſcured the Cauſe from the ſeveral 
parts, which makes Particular Creatures partly Igno- 
rant,and partly knowing. But in my opimion, Nature 
is material, and not any thing in Nature, what belongs 
to her, is umnmaterial; but whatſoever is Immarterial, is 
Supernatural, Therefore Motions, Forms, Thoughts, 
Ideas, Conceptions, Sympathies, Antipathies, Ac- 
cidents, Qualities, as alſo Natural Life, and Soul, - are 
all Material : And as for Colours, Sents, Light, Sound, 
Heat; Cold, and the like; thoſe that believe them not 
to be ſubſtances or material things, ſurely their brain or 
heart (take what place you will for the forming of Con- 
ceptions) moves very Irregularly, and they might as 
well ſay, Our ſenſitive Organs are not material ; for what 


Objects ſoever, that are ſubject to our ſenſes, cannot in - 


ſenle be demed to be Corporeal, when as thoſe things 
that are not ſubject to our ſenſes, can-be conceived 
in reaſon to be Immaterial * But ſome Philoſophers 
ſtriving to expreſs their wit, obſtruct reaſon ; and 
drawing Divinty to prove Senſe and Reaſon, weaken 
Faith ſo, as their mixed Divine Philoſophy becomes 
meer Poetical Fictions, and Romancical expreſsions, ma- 
king material Bodies immaterial Spirits, and immaterial 
Spirits material Bodies; and ſome haye conceived ſome 


things 
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things neither to be Material nor Immaterial, but be- 


tween both. . Truly, Madam, I with their Wits had 
been leſs, and their Judgments more, as not to jumble 
Natural and Supernatural things together, but to di- 
ſtinguiſh either clearly, for ſuch Mixtures are neither 
Narural nor Divine ; Bur as I faid,the Contufion comes 
from their too nice abſtractions, and from the ſeparati- 
on of Figure and Motion from Matter, as not con- 
ceiving them individable; but if God, and his ſeryant 
Nature were as Intricate and Confule in their Works, 
as Men in their Underſtandings and Words, the Uni- 
verſe and Production of all Creatures would ſoon be 
without Order and Government, fo as there would be 
a horrid and Eternal War both in Heaven, : and in the 
World, and fo pittying their troubled Brains, and 
wiſhing them the Light of Reaſon, that they may clearly 
perceive the Truth, I reſt | 


M avan, \ 
Your real Friend © 
and faithful Servant. 


& SLYSKERERSCRARSIETSRKE & 
THI. 
MADAM, 

T ſeems you are offended at my Opirtion, that Na” 
ture 15 Eternal without beginning, which, you ſay, 
is to make her God, or atleaſt coequal with God ; 

But, if you apprehend my Fans HOGS, 17 you will 
lay; 
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| ſay, I do not: For firſt; God is an Immaterial and Spiritual 


Infinite Being, which Propriety God cannot give away 
toany Creature, nor make another God in Efſence bke 


to nay us Gods Attributes are not communicable to 


Creature; Yetthis doth not hinder,that God ſhould nor 
make Infinite.and Eternal Matter, for that is as cafie «0 
him, as to make a Finite Creature, Infiite Matter be- 
ing quite of another Nature then God is, ro wit, Cor- 


| an when God is Incorporeal, the difference where- 
hav 


ve declared in my former Letter. Burt as for 
Nature, that | cannot . Eternal without beginning, 
becauſe God is the Creator and Cauſe of it, and that the 
Creator mult be before the Creature, - as the Cauſe be- 
fore the Effec, ſo, that itis impoſsible for (ature to be 
without a beginning; if you will ſpeak naturally, as hu- 
man reaſon guides you, and bring an Argument con- 
cluding from the Priority of the Cauſe before the 
Effed, give me leave to tell you, that God isnot tied to 
nural Rules, but that he can do beyond our Under- 
ſtanding, and therefore he 1s neither bound up to ume, 
as to be before, for if we will do this, we muſt not allow, 
that the Eternal Son of God 15 Coeternal with the Fa- 
ther, becauſe nature requires a Father to exiſt before 
the "wy but in God is no time, but all Eternity ; and 
if you allow, that God hath made ſome Creatures, as 


| Sad Spirits, to live Eternally, why ſhould he 


not as well have made a Creature from all Eternity © " for 
Gods making isnot our making, he needs no Priori w 
Time. Butyou may lay, the Compariſon of the 

nal Generation of the Son of God 1s "Myſtical and Di. 
vine, and not to be applied to natural things: I anſwer, 
4be acton by which God created the World or naade 


Nature, 
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Nature, was it natural or ſupernatural © ſurely you will 
ſay it was a Supernatural and God-like action, why then 
will you apply Natural Rules to a God-like and Su- 
pernatural Action © for what Man knows, how and 
when God created Nature; You will lay, the Scrip- 
cure doth teach us that, for it is not Six thouſand years; 
when God created this World, I aniwer, the holy 
Scripture informs us onely of the Creation of this 
Viſible World, but not of Nature and natural Mar- 
ter ; for 1 firmly, believe accarding to the Word of 
God, that this World has been Created, as is deſcri- 
bed by Moſes, but what 1s that to natural Matter * 
There may have been worlds before, as many are of 
the opinion thatthere have been men before Adam, and 
many amongſt Divines do believe, that after the deſtry. 


tion of this World God will Create a new World a+ 


gain, as anew Heaven, anda new Earth; and if thisbe 
probable, or at leaſt may be believed without any pre- 
judice to the holy Scripture, why may it not be probably 
believed that there have been other worlds before this vis 
ſible World © for nothing is 1mpoſsible with God ; and 
all this doth derogate nothing from the Honour and 
Cilory of Gad, but rather increaſes his Divine Power.Bur 
as for the Creation of this preſent World, it isrelated, 
that there was firſt a rude and indigeſted Heap,or Chaos, 
without form, void and dark; and God ſaid, Let it be 
light; Let there be a Firmament in the midſt of the Wa- 
ters, and let the Waters under the Heaven be gathered 
together, and let the dry Land appear ; Let the Earth 
bring forth Graſs, the Herb yielding ſeed, and the 
Frut-tree yielding Fruit after its own kind ; and let there 
be Light, in the Fumament, the one to rule the Day," and 

the 
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the other the Night; and let the Waters bring forth 


abundantly the moving ( reatwre that hath life ; and let 
the Earth bring forth lroing Creatures after its kinde;, and 
at by God faid, Let us make Man, and all what was 
maade, wn ſaw it was good. Thus all was made by 
Gods Command, and who executed his Command 
but the Material ſervant of God, Nature © which or- 
gered her ſelE-moving matter into ſuch ſeveral Figures as 
God commanded, and God approved of them. And 
thus, Madam, I verily believe the Creation of the 
World, and that God is the Sole and omnipotenit Cre- 
ator of Heaven and Earth, and of all Creatures there- 
in; nay, although I believe Natureto have been from 
Eternity, yet I believe alſo that God is the God and 
Author of Nature, and has made Nature and natural 
Matter ina way and manner proper to his Omnipo- 
tency and Incomprehenfible by us : I will paſs by na- 
cural Arguments and Proofs, as not belonging to ſuch 
an Omnipotent Action, as for example, how the na- 
cure of relative terms requires, that they muſt both exiſt 
at one point of Time, viz. a Maſter and his Servant, 
and aLine and his Subjects; for one bearing relation 
tothe other, can in no ways be conſidered as different 
from one another in fornulineſs or laterneſs of Time : 


but as I faid, theſe being meerly natural things, I will 


nor cannot apply them to Supernatural and Divine Acti- 
ons;But if you ask me,how it is poſstble that N(ature,the 
Effect and Creature of God, can be Eternal without be- 
ginning? 1 willdeſire you to anſwer me firſt, how a 
Creature can be Eternal without end, as, for example, 


Supernatural Spirits are, and then | will anſwer-you, 


how. a Creature can be Eternal without beginmng ; 
| For 
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For Eternity conſiſts herein, that it has neither begin- 
ning nor end; andif it be eafie for God to make a Being 
without end, it is not difficult for Him to make a Being 
without beginning, One thing more ] will add,which is; 
That if Nature has not been made by; God from all 
Eternity, then the Title of God, as being a Creator, 
which is a Title and action, upon which our Faith is 
grounded, ' (for it is the firſt Article in our Creed) has 
been acceſſory to God, as T ſaid, nor full Six thouſand 
years ago; bur there is not any thing acceflory to God, 
he being the Perfection humſeff; Bur; Aſadam, all what 
I ſpeak, 15 under the liberty of Natural Philofophy; and 
—_ Light of Reaſon onely,/-norof Revelation; and 
ty Reaſon'being not infallible, 'I will not declare my 
Opinions for an mfAlible Truth: Neither do I think, 
that they are offenſive either to Church or State, for" 
fubnut' to the Laws of One, and believe the Doctrme 
of the Other, ſo much, thar if it were for the advantage 
of either, F ſhould be willing tolacrifice my Lite, eſpe- 
cially for the Church ; yea, hadÞ millions of Lives, and 
every Life was either to ſuffer torment or to livein eaſe, 
[ would prefer torment for the benefit of the Church, 
and therefore; if I khew that my Opinions ſhould give 
any offenceto the Church, I ſhould be ready every mi- 
nute to alter them: - And as mach as I am bound in all 
duty to the obedience 'of the Church, as much an I par- 
acularly bound to your Ladifſhip, for your entire au 
and fineere affection towards me; for which 1 ſhall live 
and die, e444 d | ' |; 
\ - Mavagi, vw" 
._ Your moſt faithful Friend, 
M25 4 = bl Servant. 
F M A- 
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IV. 


MADAM, | 


Have chpſen, in the firſt place, the Work of that 
famous Philoſopher Hobbs, called Leviathan, where- 
in I find he ſayes, * T hat the cauſe of ſenſe or ſenſitive 

perception uu the external body or Objet, which preſſes the 
Organ proper to each Senſe.To whichlI anſwer accordi 

to the ground of my own Philoſophical Opinions, That 

things, and therefore outward gbjects as well as ſenſitive 
organs, have both Senſe and Reaſon, yet neither the 
objects nor the organs are the catffe of them , for Per- 
ception is but the effect of the Senſinve and rational 
Motions, and not the Motions of the Perception; nei- 
ther doth the preſſure of parts upon parts make Percep- 
tion ; for although Matter by the power of ſelE-motionis 
as much compoſcable as divideable, and parts do joyn to 
parts, yet that doth not make perception; nay, the {e- 
veral parts, betwixt which the Perception is made, may 
be at luch adiſtance, asnot capable to preſs : As for ex- 
ample, Two men may ſee or hear each otheratadiſtance, 
and yet there may be other bodies between them, that 
do not movetothole perceptions, ſo that no preſſure can 
be made, for all preſſures are by ſome conſtraint and 
force; wherefore, according to my Opinion, the Sen- 
ſitive-and Rational free Motions, do pattern out cach 
others object, as Figure and Voice in each others Eye 
and Ear; for Life and Knowledge, which I name Ra- 
tional and Senſitive Matter, are in every Creature, and 

in 
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 inall partsof every Creature, and make all percepuons 

| in Nature, becauſe they are the lel-moving parts of 
Nature, and according as thole Corporeal, Rational, 
and Senſitive Motions move, ſuch or ſuch perceptions are 
made: But theſe ſelt-moving parts being of difterent de- 
orees (for the Rational matter is purer then the Senſitive) 
it cauſes a double perception in all Creatures,whereof one 
is made by the Rational corporeal motions, and the 
other by the Senſitive; and though both perceptions are 
in all the body, andinevery partof the body of a Crea- 
cure, yet the ſenſitive corporeal motions having their pro- 
per Organs, as Work-houles, in which they work re 
forts of perceptions, thoſe perceptions are moſt common- 
ly madein thoſe organs, and are double again; for the 
ſenſitive motions work either on the 1nfide'or on the out- 
- ſide of thoſe organs, on the inſide in Dreams, on the  *? 
| out-fideawake; andalthough both the Rational andthe 
| Senſitive matter are inſeparably joyned' and mixed to- 
gether, yetdo they not Sr wotk together,for often- 
, times the Rational works without any ſenſitive paterns, 
' » and the ſenſitive again without any rational paterns. 
| Bur miſtake me not, Madam, for | do not abſolutely 
confine the ſenſittve perception to the Organs, nor the 
rational to the Brain, but as they are both in the whole 
body, ſo they may work in the whole body according 
totheir own motions. Neither dv ſay, thatthere'ts no 
other perception in the Eye bur ſight, 'in the Ear bur 
heanng, and fo forth, but the ſenſitive organs have 
other perceptions beſides theſe ; and if the ſenſitive and 
rational motions be irregular in thoſe parts, berweeri 
which the perception 1s'made, as'for example, in the 
ewo fore-mentioned men, 'that fee ind hear each orher, 
then 
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then they both' neither ſee nor hear each other per- 
fectly ; and if: one's motions be perfect , but the 
other's irregular and erroneous , then one ſees and 
hears better then the other ; 6r 1t the Senſitive and 
Rational motions move more regularly and make per- 
fecter paterns 1n the Eye then in the Ear, then they 
ſee better then they hear ; and if more regularly and 
perfectly in the Ear then in the Eye,they hear better then 
they ſee: And ſoit may be ſaid of each man ſingly, for 
one man may ſee the other better and more perfectly, 
then the other may ſee him; and this man may hear the 
other better and more perfectly, then the other may hear 
him; whereas, if perception were made by preſſure, 
there would not be any ſach multakes ; beſides the hard 
preſſure of objects, in my opinion, would rather annoy 
: and obſcure, then inform. But as ſoon as the objectis re- 
moved, the Perception of it, made by the ſenſitive moti- ©: 
ons'mthe Organs, ceaſeth, by reaſon the ſenſitive Mo- ©! 
tions ceaſe from paterning, but yer the Rational Motions ® 
do not always ceaſe fo ſuddenly, becauſe the ſenſitive | 
corporeal Motions work with the Inanimate Matter, 
ee 3 therefore cannot retain particular figures long, 
whereas the Rational Matter doth onely move in its own 
ſubſtance and parts of matter, -and upon none other, as 
. my Book of Philoſophical Opinions will inform you 
better. And thus Perception, in my opinion, 1s not 
made by Preſlure, nor by Species, nor by matter go- 
ing cither from the Organ to the Object, or fromthe 
Object into the Organ. - By thisit is alſo manifeſt; that 
Underſtariding comes not from Exterior Objects, or 
fromthe Exterior ſenſitive Organs ; for as Exterior Ob- 
jects do not make Perception, ſo they do neither make 
Un- 
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Underſtanding, . but it 1s the rational matter that doth it, 
for Underſtanding may be without exterior objects and 
ſenſitive organs ; And thus 1n ſhort 1s the opinion of 


M avan, 
Your faithful Friend 
and Servant. 
ET T-EEETEE EL 
'V. 
MADAM, 


- but when a thing is in motion, it will eter- 
nally be in motion, unleſs ſomewhat elſe ſtay it ; the reaſon 
is, faith he, becauſe nothing can change it ſelf , Totell 
you truly,, Madam, | am not of his opinion, for if 
Matter moveth it ſelf, as certainly it doth , then the 
lealt part of Matter, were it ſo ſmall as to ſeem Indi- 
vidable, will move it ſelf; Tis true, it could not de- 
ſiſt from motion, as being its nature to move, and no 
thing can change its Nature; for God himſelf, who 
hath more power then ſelf-moving Matter , cannot 
change himſelf from being God ; but that Motion 
ſhould proceed from another> exterior Body, joyning 
with, or touching that body which it moves, 1s 1nmy 
opinion not probable, for though Nature is all Cor- 
poreal, and her actions are Corporeal Morions , yet 
thar doth not prove, . that the Motion of particular 
G Crea- 


eVET ; 


Our Authours opinion is, * that when a thing lies « ,,,;.u. 
feill, unleſs ſomewhat elſe flir it, it will lie flill for P#1-1.c-2 
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| the ſenſitive organs, and fathe brain or mtertorparts 


Creatures or Parts is cauſed by the joining, touching or 
preking of parts upon parts; for it 18:not the ſeveral 
parts thatmake motion, but motion makes them; and 
yet Motion is not the cauſe of Matter, but Matter is 
the cauſe of Motion, for Matter might fubſiſt without 
Motion, butnot Motion without Matter, onely there 
could be no perception without Motion, nor no Vari- 
ety, if Matter were not {el-moving ; but Matter, if it 
were all Inanimate and void vf Motion, would he as a 
dull, dead and ſenſeleſs heap ; But that all Moton 
comes by joining or prelsing of other parts, ] deny, for 
if ſenſitive and rational perceptions, which are ſenſitive 
and rational motions, 1n the body, and in the mind, 
were made by the preſlure of outward objects, preſsing 


of the Body , they. would caule ſuch dents. and holes 
therein,as tomake them ſore and patchedin a ſhort tume: 
Beſides, what was reprelented in this manner, would 
always remain, or atleaſt not ſo ſoon be diflolved, | and 
then thoſe preſſures would make a ſtrange and horrid 
confuſion of Figures, for not any figure would be di- 
ſtint ; Whereforemy. opinion 1s, that the ſenſitive and 
rational Matter doth make orpattern out the figures of 
ſeveral Objects, and doth diflolve themn a moment of 
time ; as for example, when the eye ſeeth the objeRt 
firſt of a Man, then ofa Horſe, then of another Crea- 
ture, the ſenſitive motions in the eye move firſt into 
the figure of the Man, then ſtraight into the figure of 
the Horſe, ſo that the Mans figure is diffolved and al- 
tered into the figure of the Horſe, and fo forth ;; bucif 
the eye ſces many figures at once, then ſo many ſeveral 
figures are made by the ſenſitive Corporeal Motions, 
| | and 
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and as many by the Rational Monons, which are Sight 
and Memory, at once : But in fleep both che ſenſitive 
and rational Motions make the figures without pat- 
teras, that is, exterior objects, which is the caule that 

" theyare often erroneous, whereas, if 1twere the former 
[mpreſsion of the Objects, there could —_— be 
imperfect Dreams or Remembrances, for fading of Fi- 
gures requires as much motion, as impreſsion, and im- 
preſsion and; fading are very different and oppoſite mo- 
tions ; nay, if Perception was made by Impreſsion, 
- there could not poſsibly be a fading or decay of the fi- 
eures printed either in the Mind or Body, whereas yet, 
as there is alteration of Motions, in ſelt-moving Matter, 
ſo there 1s alſoan alteration of figures made by theſe mo- 
tions. But you will lay, it Fs. <0 follow; if Percep- 
tion be made by Impreſsion, that it muſt needs conemue 
and not decay ; for if you touch and move aſtring, the 
motion doth not continue for ever, but ceaſeth by de- 
grees; I anſwer, T here 1s great difference between 
Prime ſelEmotion, and forced or Artificial Motions ; 
for Artificial Motions are onely an Imitation of Natu- 
2 ral Motions, and not the ſame, but cauſed by Natural 
* Motions; for although there is no Art that is not made 
p by Nature, yet Nature is not made by Art, Where- 
fore we cannot rationally judg of Perception by com- 

paring. it to the motion of a ſtring, and its alteration to 

| the ceaſing of that motion, for Nature moveth not by 
i force, but freely. 'Tistrue, tis the freedom in Na- 


ture for one man to give another a box on the Ear, or 


to trip up his heels, or for one or more men-to fight with 


each other; yet theſe action&are'not like the actions of 
loving Imbraces and Kiking each other; nether are the 
"$110; actions 
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Creatures or Parts is cauſed by the joining, touching or 
prekzing- of parts upon parts; for it 1s:not the ſeveral 
parts thatmake motion, but motion makes them, and 

et Motion is not the cauſe of Matter, but Matter is 
the cauſe of Motion, for Matter might fubſiſt without 
Motion, butnot Motion without Matter, onely there 
could be no perception without Motion, nor no Vari- 
ety, if Matter were not ſelf-moving ; but Matter, if it 
were all Inanimate and void bf Motion, would lie as a 
dull, dead and ſenſeleſs heap ; But that all Motion 
comes by joining or prelsing of other parts, I deny, for 
if ſenſitive and rational perceptions, which are ſenſitive 
and rational motions, 1a the body, and in the mind, 
were made by the preſſure of outward objects, preſsing 


| the ſenſitive organs,” and fothe brain or interior parts 


of the Body , they. would cauſe ſuch dents. and holes 
therein,as tomake them ſore and patchedin a ſhort time; 
Beſides, what was repreſented in this manner, -woul 

always remain, or atleaſt not fo ſoon be diffolved,' and 
then thoſe preſſures would make a ſtrange and horrid 
confuſion of Figures, for not any figure would be di- 
ſtint ; Whereforemy opinion 1s, that the ſenfitiveand 
rational Matter doth make or pattern out the figures of 
ſeveral Objects, and doth diflalve themina moment of 
time ; as for example, when the eye ſecth the objet 
firſt of a Man, then ofa Horſe, then of another Crea- 
ture, the ſenſitive motions in the eye move firſt into 
the figure of the Man, then ſtraight into the figure of 
the Horſe, ſo that the Mans figure is diffolved and al- 
tered into the figure of the Horſe, and fo forth; bueif 
the eye ſces many figures at once, then ſo many ſeveral 
figures are made by the ſenſitive Corporeal Motions, 


and 
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and as many by the Rational Monons, which are Sight 
and Memory, at once: Burt in fleep both the ſenſitive 
and rational Motions make the figures without pat- 
terns, that 1s, exterior objects, winch is the caule that 
” they are often erroneous, whereas, if 1twerethe former 
[mpreſsion of the Objects, there could —_— be 
unperfect Dreams or Remembrances, for fading of Fi- 
gures requires as much motion, as umprelsion, and im- 
preſsion and' fading are very different and oppoſite mo- 
tions ; nay, if Perception was made by Impreſsion, 
there could not poſsibly be a fading or decay of the fi- 
gures printed either in the Mind or Body," whereas yet, 
as there is alteration of Monons in ſelE-moving Matter, 
ſo there 1s alſoan alteration of figures made by theſe mo- 
tions. But you will lay, it Ts C2 follow; if Percep- 
tion be made by Impreſsion, that it muſt needs continue 
and not decay ; for if you touch and move aſtring, the 
motion doth not continue for ever, but ceaſeth by de- 
grees; I anſwer, T here is great difference between 
Prime ſelEmotion, and f#rced or Artificial Motions ; 
for Artificial Motions are onely an Imitation of Natu- 
ral Motions, and not the ſame, but cauſed by Natural 
Motions; for although there is no Art that 1s not made 
by Nature, yet Nature is not made by Art; Where- 
fore we cannot rationally judg of Perception by com- 
paring. 1t to the motion of aſtring, and its alteration to 
the ceaſing of that motion, for Nature moveth not by 
force; but freely. Tis true, "tis the freedom in Na- 
ture for one man to give another a box on the Ear, or 
to trip up his heels, or for one or more men-to fight with 
each other; yer thele actionsare' not like the actions of 
loving Imbraces and Kiking each other; neither are the 

| actions 
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actions one and the fame, when a man ſtrikes hunſelf, 
and when he ſtnkes another; and fo 1s likewiſe the action 
of impreſsion, and the action of ſelf-figuring not one 
and the ſame, but different; for the ation of impreſsi- 
on 1s forced, and the actton of ſelf-figuning 1s tree; 
Wherefore the compariſon of the forced motions of a 
ſtring, rope, watch, or the like, can have no place here , 
for though the rope, made of flax or hemp, may have 
the perception of a Vegetable, yetnot of the hand, or 
the like, that touched or-ſtruck it; and although the 
hand doth occaſion the rope to move in ſuch a manner, 
yet it is not the motion of the hand, by which it moveth, 
and when it ceaſes, 1ts natural and inherent power to 
movels not leſſened ; like as a man, that hath If off car- 
ving or painting, hath no lels skill then he had before, 
neither is that kill loſt when he plays upon the Lute or 
Virginals, or plows, plants, and the hike, but he hath 
onely altered hisaction, as from carving to painting, or 
from painting to playing, and ſo to plowing and plant- 
ing, which 15 not through diſability but choice. But 
you will ay, it 1s nevertheleſs a ceſlation of ſuch a mo- 
tion. 1 grant it: but the ceaſing of ſuch a motion is not 
the ceaſing of ſel-moving matter from all motions, nei- 
ther is ceſſation as much as anniulation, for the motion 
lies in the power of the matterto repeat it, as oft it will, if 
it be not overpowred, for more parts, or more ſtrength, 
or more motions may over-power the leſs; Wherefore 
forced, or artificial and free Natural motions are difte- 
rent 1n their effects, although they have but one Cauſe, 
whuch is the. ſelf-moving matter, and though Matter 1s 
but active and palsive, yet there 15 great Variety, and 
ſo greatdiflerence in force and liberty, objeRts and per- 


ceptions, * 
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ceptions, ſenſe and reaſon, | and the like. But to con- 
clude, perception is riot made byhe preſſure of objerts, 
no more then hemp is made by the Rope-maker, or me- 
tal by the Bell-founder or Ringer , and yet neither 
the rope nor the metal is without ſenſe and reaſon, 
but. the natural motions of the metal, and the artificial 
motions of the Ringer are different; wherefore a na- 
rural effe& in truth cannot- be produced: fram an 4tri- 
ficial.cauſe,.;neither can che. ceaſing of particular forced 
or artificial motions, be 2 proof, forthe ceaſing of gene- 
ral, natural, , free motions, as that. matter 4xfelf ſhould 
ceaſe. to move; for there 1s no ſuch. thing as reſt in Na- 
ture,. but thee is an alteration of. monons ard figures in 
ſel-moving matter, which alteration cauſeth variety. as 
wall in opinions, as in eyery thing elſe ; Wherefore in 
my opinion, though ſenſe alters;;yet-it doth not decay, 
for the rational and ſenſitive part of marter. is as laſting as 
matter it ſelf, \þut thatwhichis named decay of ſenſe, is 
onely the alteration of mogionss, - and not an obſcurity of 
motions, like. as the motions of memory and forgetful- 
neſs, and the repetition of the ſame motions 1s called 
remembrance: ys thus much of this fubje for the 
preſent, to which I add no more but reſt 


M ava, 
Your faithful Friend, 
| and Servant. 
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MADAM, | | te 
Our Authour diſcourfing of Imagination, faith, 

* T hat as ſoon as any objeft' 14 removed from our 
Eyes, though the" Impreſsion that is made in us ye - 
main, yet other objefts more preſent ſucceeding and work- 
ing 01 us, the Imagination of the pait is obſcured and maile 
weak: Towhich 1 anſwer, firſt, that he conceivesSenſe 
and Imagination tobe all one, for he ſays, Imagination 
ts nothing elſe, but a fuung or decaying ſenſe , whereas in 
my opinion they are different ,'-not ofiely; their 'mat- 
ter, but theit motions alſo being diſtin and different”; 
for Imagination'is atational perception, and ſenſe a ſen- 
ſieve perception! wherefore as much as the rational mat- 
ter differs from the ſenfitrve, as much doth Imagination 
difter from Senſe. Next I ay, that Impreſsions donor 
remain in the body of ſenſitive matter, butt is 1n its pow- 
er to make or repeat the' like figures ; Neither is Imagt- 
nation leſs, when the object 1s abſent, then when pre- 
ſent, but the figure patterned out in the ſenſitive organs, 
being altered, and remaining onely in the Rational pare 
of matter, is not ſo perſpicuous and clear, as when it was 
both in the Senſe and in the Mind : And toprove that 
Imagination of things paſt doth not grow weaker by di- 
{tance of time, .as your Authour ſays, many a manin his 
old age,will have as perfetan Imagination of what is paſt 
in his younger years, as if he ſaw it preſent. And as 
for your Authours opinion, that Imagination and Me- 
mory are one and the (ame, 1 grant, thatthey are made 


of 


_ 
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of one kind of Matter; but although the Matter 1s 
one andthe ſame, yet ſeveral motions in the ſeveral parts 
make Imagination and Memory ſeveral things : As for 
Example, a Man may Imagme that which never came 
into his Senſes, wherefore Imagination, is got one and 
che ſame thing with Memory. *But your Authour 
ſeems to make all Senſe, as it were, one'Motion, bur 
not all Moton Senſe, whereas farely there1s no Mlo- 
tion, but 38 ether Senfitive or Rational "for Reaſon is 
but a pure-and refined Senſe, and Senſs #>rofler Rex 
fon... Yetall ſenſitive and rational M otions are not ore 
andche fame ; for forced or Artificial Motions, though 
they'proceed\from lenſitive matter; yet arc'they To dif. 
ferent fromthe free and Prime Natral Motions, thar 
they: ſeem, as' it were, quite of another nature: Ad 
this dftin&uion neglected is the-Caule, i that many make 
Appetites and Paſsions, Perceptions 'and Objects, and 
the like, as one, without 'any or bur little difference; 
Bur having diſcourſed of the difference of theſe Matt- 
ons in my former Letter, I will not be tedious to you, 
with repeattng it again, /but remain, 


M ADAM; 
Your faithful Friend 


and Servant; 
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Our Authours opinion , concerning Dreams X, 

© ſeemeth- to me in ſome part very rational and oro» 
-\þable,- in ſome-part not; For when he ayes, that 
Dreams are-onely Tmaginations of them that ſleep, which 
inations have been before either totally or | parcels 

e Senſe ; and that the organs of Senſe, «s the Brain 
Js the Nerves, being benumb'd in ſeep, as not eaſily to 
be. moved by external hehe, thoſe Imaginations proceed 
onely from the agitation of the inward parts of mais body; 
' which for the. connexion \they have with the Brain, and 
other organg, | when they. be C/ iftemper'd, do keep the ſante 
in motion, whereby the Imaginations there formerly made; 
appear 4s if a man were waking ; Thi, s to my Rea- 
ſon not very probable:* For, firſt, Drezms are not ab- 
ſolutely Imaginations, except we docall all Motions and 
Actions of the Senſitive and Rational Matter, Imag1- 
nations. Neither 1s it neceſlary, that all Imaginations 
muſt have been before either torally or by parcels in the 
Senſe ; neither is there any benumbing of the organs of 
Senſe in ſleep. But Dreams, according to my opinion, 
are made by the Senſitive and Rational Corporeal Mo- 
tiops, by figuringleveral objects, as awake; onely the 
difference is, that the Senſitive motions 1n Dreams work 
by rote and on the inſide of the Senſitive organs, when 
as awake they work according to the patterns of out- 


ward objects, and exterioully c or on the outſide of the 
Senſitive 
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ſenſitive Organs, ſo that ſleep or dreams: are-nothing 
elſe but an alteration of motions, from: moving extert- 
ouſly to move interiouſly, and from working after:a 


Pattern to work by rote: 1 do not fay that the body 


is without all exterior motions, when aſleep; as breath-" 


ing and beating of the Pulſe ( although theſe motions 
are rather interior then exterior,) but that onely the 
ſenſitive organs are outwardly ſhut, ſo as not to receive 
the patterns of outward Objects, nevertheleſs the ſenſi. 
tive Motions do not ceale from moving inwardly; or 
onthe inſide of-the ſenſitive Organs hs the rational 
matter doth often, as awake, ſo afleep or in dreams, 
make ſuch figures, as the ſenſitive did never make ei- 
ther from outward oÞjeRts, or of its own accord; for 
the ſenſitive hath ſometimes liberty to work with 

Objects, bur the Ranoanal much more, which 1s g 

bound either to the patterns of Exterior objects, or 
of the ſenſitive voluntary Figures.-»* Wherefore 1t: is 
not divers diſterapers ,* as your Authour, ſayes, - chat 
cauſe different Dreams , or Cold, or. Heat , neither 
are Dreams the reverſe of our waking -I[maginatons, 
nor all the Figures 1n Dreams are not niade with theit 


heels up, and their heads downwards ,. thoug 


h ſome 
are ;- but this error or irregularity proceeds from want 
of exterior Objects or Patterns, and' by reaſon. the 
ſenfierve Motions work by rote ; neither are the Mo- 
tions reverſe: becauſe they work inwardly afleep, and 
outwardly awake, for Mad-men awake lee ſeveral Fi 


gures without Objects. In ſhore, ſleeping and. wa- 
king 1s ſomewhat after that manner, when men are 
called either our of their doors, of ſtay within their 
houſes ; or like a Ship, where the Mariners work 
| [ | all 


"'» Philoſophical Letter. «S681, 
| _ all under hatches, whereof you will find more in 
my Philoſophical Opinions ; and ſo taking my leave, 

| reſt 


ns. 


M avan, 


Your faithful Friend 


"MADAM, 


T 7 Our Authour going on in his diſcourſe of Imagi- 
« Levihas, | ff - nation, ſays, * T hat, as we have no Imagination, 


+ 1*”. whereof we have not formerly had ſenſe, in whole or in 
parts; | ſo we bave not Tranſition m_ one Imagination to 
amocher, whereof we never had the like before in our ſen- 
ſes.** To which my anſwer is in ſhort, thattheRatio- 
nal part of Matter in onecompoſed figure, as in Man, or . 
the like Creature, may make ſuch figures, i as the ſenſes 
did never make:in that compoſed Figure or Creature; 

| An& though your Authour reproves thoſe that ſay, 

b por.1.c.2. * Tinapinationvriſe of themſebves ; yet, if the ſel-moving . 
partof Matter, which | call Rational, makes Imagina- 

tions, they:muſt needs riſe of themſelves; for theRatio- 
nal: parz of mater being free and ſelf-moving, depends 
np6n nothing; "neither Sebſe nor Obje, I mean, ſo, 'as 
ot tobe: able/to work without them. Next, when 
your: Author, ' defining Underſtanding, ſays that it is 
 <14c.3 nothing elſe; but * an Imagination raiſed by words or 
other 


. 
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other voluntary figns, My Anſwer is, that Underſtand- 
ing, and fo Words and Signs are made by ſelE-moving 
3 Pon that is, Senſe and Reaſon; and not Senſe and 
Reaſon by Words and Signs ; wherefore Thoughts 
are not like * Water upon a plain T able,which is drawn and 
gone by the finger thu or that way, tor every Part of 


elf-moving matter is not alwayes forced, perſwaded or 


dibid, 


directed,forif all the Parts of Senſe and Reaſon were ru- 


led by force or perſwaſion, not any wounded Creature 
would fail to be healed, or any gilcaſe to be cured by 
outward Applications, for outward Applications to 
Wounds = Diſcales might have more force, then any 
Objec to the Eye : Bur though there is great affinity 
and ſympathy between parts, yet there is alſo great dif- 
ference and antipathy betwixt them; which is the cauſe 
that many objects .cannot with all their- endeavours 
work ſuch effects upon the Interiour parts, alchough 
they are cloſely pred, for Imprelsions of oNfeas do 
not always affect thoſe parts they preſs. * Wherefore; 
I am not of your Author's opinion, that all. Parts of 
Matter preſs one another ; It is true; Madam, there 
cannot be any part ſingle, - but yet this doth not prove, 
thar parts muſt,needs preſs each other's And as for his 
Tram of T boaghts, I muſt confeſs, that T houghts for 
the moſt part are made orderly, but yet they door 
follow each other like Geeſe; for ſurely,man has ape 
times very different thoughts ; as for Example, a man 
| ſometime is very ſad forthe death of his Friend, and 
thinks of his own death, - and immediately thinks of a 
wanton Miſtreſs A which later thought; furely , the 


of Death did noe draw in ; wherefote, though 


lome- thought may be the Ring-leader of others, yet 


many 


i 
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many are made without leaders. - Again, your Au- 
thor in his deſcription of the Mind ſayes, that the diſ- 
courſe of the mind, when it it u govern'd by deſign, us no- 
, thing but ſeeking, or the Faculty of Invefition; a bunt- 
ing ont of the Cauſes of ſome Effetts, preſent or paſt , or 
ow the Effefls of ſome preſent or paſt Cauſe. Sometimes a 
man ſeeks what he has loſt, and from that Place and T ime 
wherein he miſſes it, his mind runs back from place to place, 
and time to time, to find where and when he had it, that 
d ſome certain and limited Time and Place, 


Next, I cannot conceive how the Mind can run back 
* either 


- = 
= 
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either to Time or Place, for as tor Place, the mind is 1n- 
cloſed in the body, and the running about in the parts 
of the body or brain will not inform it of an Exterior 
place or object; - beſides, objects being the caule of the 
minds motion, - it mult return to its Caule, and ſo move 
until it cometo the object, that moved 1t firſt, ſo thae 
the mind muſtrun out of the body to thatobyect, which 
moyed it. to ſuch 3 Thought, although that object 
were removed-out of the World (asthe phraſe is:) But 
for the mind ed move batkward,- to I imeipaſt, is more 
then'ie cari do-; Wherefore ja my opinion, Remem- 
brance, or the hike, 1s ogely' a repetition of ſuch  Fi- 
oures-as werelike tothe Objects; and for Thoughts 


O 


4p Particular,' they are ſeveral figures, made by the 


mid, which is the Rational Part,af matter, mn its own 
ſubſtance, either voluntarily, or by imitation, whereof 
you may ſee more 1n my Book'of Pluloſophical Opmi- 
ons. Hence I condude, that: Prudence is nothing 
elſe, but a comparing of Figuresto Figures, and of the 
ſeveral actions of thoſe Figures, as repeating former 
Figures, and comparing þ pe toothers of thelike na- 
ture, qualities, propriettes, as allo chances, fortunes,&c; 
Which figuring and repeating is doneactually, in and 
by the Rational Matter, fo that all the obſervation of 
the mind on outward Objects is onely an actual repeti- 
tionof the mind, as moving in ſuch or ſuch-figures and 
actions; and when the mind makes voluncary Figures 
with choſe repeated Figures, and compares them toge- 
ther, this comparing 1s Examination ; and when ſeve- 
ral Figures agree and-joyn, it is Conclufionor Judg- 
ment: kkewile doth Experience proceed from repeat- 
ingand comparing of ſeveral _—_ in the Mind, and 
. the 
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the more ſeveral Figures are repeated and compared, the 
greater theexperienceis. One thing more there is 1n 
che ſame Chapter, which I cannot let paſs without exa- 
mination ; Your Authour ſays, That things Preſent 
onely have a being in Nature, things Paſt onely a being 
in the Memory, ' but-things to come have no being at all: 
Which how-it poſsibly can be, 'I aminor able to con- 
ceive; for certainly, -1f nothing in nature'is loſtor anni- 
ulated; what1s paſt, and what is to come; ' hath as well 
a being, as what 1s preſent ; andyf chat which is now,had 
its being before, oo may it not alſo have its being here- 
after * Tt might as well be ſaid, that whatis once for- 
got, cannot be remembred ; for whatſoever is in Na- 
ture, has as much a-being as the Mind, and there is 
notany action, or motion, or figure, in'Nature, but 
may be repeated, that is, may return to its former Fi- 
gure, when it 1s altered and diffolved ; But by reaſon 
Nature —_— in variety, . repetitions are not ſo fre- 
quently made, eſpecially of thoſe things or creatures, 
whuch are compoled by the ſenfitive corporeal motions 
in the inanimate part of Matter, becauſe they are not ſo 
eaſily wrought, as the Rational matter can work upon its 
own parts, being more plant in ts ſelf, then the Ina- 
nimate matter is ; And this is the reaſon, that there are 
ſo many repetitions of one and the ſame Figurein the 
Rational matter, which is che Mind, bue ſeldom any in 
the Groſs and inanimate part of Matter, for Nature 
loves caſe and freedom: Bur to conclude; Madam, I 


perceive your Author confines Senſe onely to Animal- 
kind, and Reaſon onely to Man-kind : Truly; it 1s 
out of ſelf-love, when one Creature prefers his own Ex- 


cellency before another, for nature being endued with 
| ſelE- 
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{elf-love, .all Creatures have ſelf-lovetoo,) becauſe they 
are all Parts of. Nature, and when Parts agree- or dil- 
agree,it is outof Intereſt and Self-love; but Man herein 
exceeds allthe reſt;as having a ſupernatural Soul, whoſe 
actions allo. are ſupernatural; To which I leave him, 
and reſt, 0291 ] | a 
'Mapax, AE 7 2 
Your faithful Friend, 
L '| coun Servant. 
222266222322 C&C26KKL8KKKSEKESERKEE 
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" MADAM, 


+ 4 


LK /\ J Hen your Auchor diſcourſeth of the uſe of | 
V y Speech or Words and Names, he is pleasd to 
ſay, * T hat their uſe 1 to ſerve for marks and * Liviata, 


notes of Remembrance, Whereof to give you my opi- 


nion', I ſay, That Speech is natural to the ſhape of 
Man; and though ſometimes tt ſerves for marks or notes 
of remembrance, yet it doth not always, for all othet 
Animals haye Memory without the help of Speech, and 
lo have deaf and dumb men; nay more then thoſe that 
hear and {peak : Wherefore, though Words ate uſeful 
to. the mind; and ſo to the memory, yet both can be 
without them, whereas Words cannot be without Me- 


_ mory ; fortake aBird and teach himto _ if he had 


natMemory, before he heard the words; he could ne- 


ver learn them. You will ask nie; Madam; What then, 


IS 
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is Memory the Cauleiof Speech£:]- anſwer, Life and 
Knawledg, which is Senſe-and Reabn, 1asarcttares and 
makes all ſonts.of Creanites, {o'aoamong che reſt ir 
makes 'Words:, And: as. | ſad:before; that Memory 
may bg; withowt, the help.of Speech or Words, {o 1 ſay 
alſo, that there is a poſstbility of reckoning of numbers, 
as allo of magnitudes, of ſwiftneſs, of force, and other 
things without words, although your Author denies it: 
But ſome men are ſo much for Art, as they endeavour 
to make Art," Which is onely a Drudgery-maid of Na- 
cure, the chief Miſtreſs, and Nature her Servant, which 
is as much as to prefer Effects before the Cauſe, Nature 
before God, Diſcord before Unity and Concord. $215 
Again, your Author, in his Chapter of ReaſonF, 
defines Reaſon to be _—_— but Reckoning : I an- 
ſwer, That in my opinion Reckoning 1s not Reaſon Ie 
ſelf, but onely an effect or action of Reaſon; for Rea- 
ſon, as it: is the chiefeſt and pureſt degree of animate 
matter, works variouſly: and m-divers notions , by 


| Which i produces variousand divers effects, which are 


ſeveral Perceptions, as Conception, Imagination, Fan- 
cy, Memoty, "a 4 Underſtzading, Judg- 
ment, Knowledg, and all che Paſsions, with many more : 
Whetefore this Reaſon is not in one undivided'part, 
nor bound to- one motion, - for it is in every Creature 
more or leſs, and moves 1n its own parts variouſly ; and 
in ſome Creatures, as for example, in ſome men, it moves 


. more variouſly then 1n others, which is the cauſe that 


ſorne-men are more dull and ſtupid, then others ; nei- 
ther doth Reaſon always move in one Creature regular- 
ly, which 1s the cauſe, that ſome men are mad or fool- 
iſh. And though all men are made by the direction of 

Reaſon, 
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Reaſon, and endued with Reaſon, from the firſt time 
of their births, yet all have not the like Capacities, Un- 
derſtandings, Imaginations,Wnts, Fancies, Pakions, cc. 
but ſome more, ſome lefs, and ſomeregular, ſome irre- 
gular, according to the motions of Realorror Rational 

art. of animate matter ; and though ſome rational parts 
may make uſe of other rational Parts, as one man of a- 
nother mans Conceptions, yet all thele garrs cannot aſ- 
ſociate together ; as for example, all the Material parts 
_ of ſeveral objz&s; no not their ſpecies, cannot enter or 
touch the eye without danger of hurtng or looſing tr, 
nevertheleſs the eye niakes ule of the objects by patcern- 
ing themout, and ſo doth the rational matter; by taking 
patterns from the ſenſitive ; And thus knowledg of per- 
ception of objects, both ſenſiave and rational, 1s taken 
without the preſſure of any other parts ; - for though - 
parts joyn to parts, (for no patt can be-ſingle) yet this 
joining doth not neceſſarily infer the preſlute of objects 
upon the ſenſitive organs';, W hereof I. have already 
di{courſed ſufficiently heretofore, eo which I refer you, 


and reſt 
MavDa4n, 
Your faithful Friend 


and Servant; 


[| 
| | 
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MADAM, 
derſlanding , ſays your Author, * nothing 

I carers th x. + by ſpeech, and therefore, 

| 1; eech be peculiar to man, (as, for ought I know, it 
i) then uu underſtanding peculiar to bim alſo. \Wherehe 
confineth LInderſtanding onely to ſpeech and to Man- 
kind; But , by his leave, Madam, I furely believe, 
that there is more underſtanding in Nature, then chat, 
which is 1n ſpeech, for if there were not, 1 cannotcon- 
ceive, how all the exact forms in Generations could be 
produced, or how there could be ſuch diſtinct degrees 
of ſeveral forts 'and kinds of Creatures, or diſtm&tions 
of times and ſeaſons, and ſo many exact motions and 
figures in Nature : Conſidering all this, my reaſon 
perſwadeth me, - thatall Underſtanding, which is a part 
of Knowledg, is not cauſed by ſpeech, for all the mo- | 
tions of the Celeſtial Orbs are not made by ſpeech, nei- 
ther is the knowledg or underſtanding which a man 
hath, when ſick, as to know or underſtand he 1s ſick, 
made by ſpeech, nor by outward objects, eſpecally in 
a diſeaſe = never heard; nor ſaw, nor {melt, nor ta- 
ſted; nor touched; Wherefore all Perception, Senſa- 
tion, Memory, Imagination, Appetite, Underſtand- 
1ng, andthe like, are not made nor cauſed by outward 
objects, nor by ſpeech. And as for names of things, 
they are but different poſtures of the figures in our 
mind or thoughts, made by the Rational matter ; But 
reaſoning 
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Reaſoning is a comparing of the ſeveral figures with 
their ſeveral poſtures and actions in the Mind, which 
joynedwith the ſeveral words, made by the ſenfitive mo- 
tions, inform another diſtinct and ſeparate part, as an 
other man, of their nunds conceptions, anderfizndang; 
opimons,and thehike. 

Concerning Addition and Subſtraction , wherein 
your Author ſayes Reaſoning conſiſts, I grant, that ir 
15 anact of Reaſoning, yet it doth not make. Senſe or 
Reaſon, which 1s Lite and Knowledge, bur Senſe and 
Reaſon which is k|E-motion, makes addition and fub- 
traction of ſeveral Parts of mater ; for had matter not 
ſelE-motion, it could not divide nor compoſe, nor make 
ſuch varieties, without great and hingring retardments; 
if nor confuſion, Wherefore all; what 1s made m 
Narure , is made by ſelf-moving matter, which ſelf 
moving matter doth not at all tmes move regularly,bur 
often regularly, which cauſes falſe Logick, falfke A- 
richmecick, and the like and if there be nor'a cereainey 
m theſe ſelf-motions or actions of Nature, mich lefs iri 
Art, which is but a-ſecundary a&tion ; and therefore; 
neither ſpeech; words, nor exterior objects cauſe Un- 
derſtanding or Reaſon, '* And although many parts of 
the Rational and Senſitive Marter joyned into one, may 
be ftronger by their aſſociation, and over-power other 
parts that are not ſo well:knjit and umited, yet theſe are 
not the leſs pure ; onely theſe Parts and Motions being 
not equalin ſeveral Creatures, make their Knowledge 
and Reaſon more or leſs: For, when a man hath more 
Rational Matter well regulated, and ſo mere Wiſdon 
cthetr an other,” that fame man may chance to over- 
power the other, whole Rational Matter is more irre- 
| gulary 
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regular, but yetnot ſo much by ſtrength of the united 
Parts, as by their {ubtilty ; for the Rational Matter 
moving regularly, is more ſtrong with ſubulty, then 
the ſenſitive with force ; fo that Wiſdom 1s ſtronger 
then Life, being more pure, and ſo more active; for in 
my opinion , there is a degree of difference between 
Life and Knowledge, as my Book of Philoſophical O- 
pinions will inform you. 

Again, your Author ſayes, T hat Man doth excel all 
other Animals in this faculty, that when be concerves any 
thing whatſoever, he u apt to enquire the Conſequences of 
it, and what effefls he can do with tt : Beſides this (fayes 
he) Man hath an other degree of Excellence, that he 
can by Words reduce the Cl i he finds to General 


Rules called T heoremes or eA - that is,” be can 


reaſon or reckon not onely in Number, but in all other 
things , whereof one may be added unto, or ſubſtrafted 
from an other, To which I anſwer, T hat according to 
my Reaſon I cannot perceive, but that all Creatures 
may do as much ; but by reaſon they do it not after the 
ſame manner or way as Man, Man denies, they can do 
it at all; which is very hard; for what man knows, 
whether Fiſh do not Know more of the nature of Wa- 
ter, and ebbing and flowing; and the faltnels of the 
Sea* .or whether Birds do-not know more of the na- 
ture and degrees of Air, -or-the cauſe of Tempeſts * 
or whether Worms do not know more of the nature of 
Earth, and how Plants are produced © or Bees of the 
ſeveral-ſorts. of juices of -Flowers, then Men ? And 
whether they do not make there Aphoriſmes and Theo- 
remes by their manner, of Intelligence © -For, though 


they have not the ſpeech of Man, yet thence doth nor 


follow, 
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follow, that they have no Intelligence at all. Bue the 
[gnorance:of Men concerning - other Creatures is the 
cauſe of defpiſing other Creatures,imagining themſelves 
as petty Gods in Nature, when as Nature 18 not capa- 
ble to make one God, much leſs ſo many as Mankind 
and were it nor for Mans ſupernatural Soul, Man would 
not be more Qupreme,. then other Creatures in Nature, 
But ( ſays your eAuthor) this Priviledge in Man is al- 
layd by another, which is, No living Creature is ſubject 
to abſurdity, but onely Man. Certainly, Madam, | 
believe the contrary, to wit, thar'all-other Creatures do 
as often commit muſtakes and abſurdities as Man, and if 
it were not to avoid tediouſneſs, I could preſent ſuffict- 
ent proofs to you : Wherefore I think, not onely 
Man but alſo other Creatures may be Philoſopliers and 
ſubject to ablurdites as aptly as Men ; for Man doth, 
nor-cannot.truly know the Faculties, and\Abilities 6r 
Actions'of* all other Creatures, - no not of his- own 


Kind as Man-Kind, for if he do meaſure all men by 


himfelf he-will be very much miſtakeh ; for what he 


conceives tobe true or wiſe, an. bther may cojiceive to 


befalle and fooliſh. But Man may have'one way of 


Knowledge-in Philoſophy and other Arts; and other 
Creatures another way, and yet bther Creatures-man- 
ner or: way may be as Intelhgible and/Inftructeve to 
each other-as-Man!'s, , I meari, in thoſe things which 
are Natural.” Wherefore I cariniot confent to what 
your eAuthor ſays, That Children are not endued with 
*Reafon at all, till they have attained to the uſe of Speech 
tor Reaſon s11 thoſe Creatures which have not Speech, 
witneſs Horſes, eſpecially choſe which are taught in 
the manage, and many other Animals. And as for the 
| * "2-008 weak 
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 banſelf; or that he isnot born with a tongue, 


weak underſtanding in Children , I have diſcourſed 
theredf in my Book of Philoſophy; The reſt of clus 
diſcourſe, leſt I tyre you too muchat once, 1 ſhall relerve 
for thenext, reſting in the mean time, - 


| Mapa My 
Your faithful Friend, 
and Servant- 


XI. 


MAD AM, | 

ſent you word in my laſt, chat your Author's opini 

Jt on is, That ( hildren are not endued with Reaſon at 
all, until they bave attained. to the uſe of Speech, in 


. the ſame Chapter * he ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe thus t 


Reaſon i not as Senſe and Memory born withut, nor got- 
ten by periags eb, a1 Prudence us, be qualigs by 
induſtry. To which I reply onely this, ie nughe 
_ be ſaid, a Child + a x & bornhath nor fleſh 
and blood, becauſe by taking in nouriſhment or food, 
the Child grows to have more fleſh and blood, or, that 
aChild is nat born with two legs, becauſe he cannot go, 
or 'with two arms and hands, becauſe he GASIP 


he cannot ſpeak: For akhough Reaſon doth notmove 
in a Child as in a Man, in cy as in Youth, un 
Youth as in Age, yetthat doth not prove that Children 
are without Reaſon, becauſe they cannot runandprate: 

| I 


— 
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I grant, ſome other Creatures appear to have more 
Knowledg when new born then others; as for example, 
a young Foal has more —_— than a young Child, 
becauſe a Child cannot run and play ; beſides a Foal 
knows his own Dam, and can tell where to take his food, 
as to run and fuck his Dam, when as an Infant cannot 
do ſo, nor all beaſts, thouph moſt of them can, but 
yer this doth noe prove, that a Chuld hach noreafon ar 
all ; Nether can nd that man is a Monopoker of 
all Reaſon, or Animals of all Senſe, bur that Senſe and 
Reaſonare in other Creatures as well as in Man ind A- 
mumals ; for example, Drugs, as Vegetables and Mine- 
fals, alchough they cannot ſlice, pound or infuſe, as 
man can, yet they can work _ man more ſubtilly; 
wiſely , and as ſenſibly either by purging ; vomitin 
ſiting, or any other way, as man by mincing, p6und- 
ing and infuſing them, and Vegetables will as wiſely 
nouriſh Men, as Men can nouriſh Vegetables; Alſo 
ſome Vegetables are as malicious and miſchievous to 
| Man; as Man is to one anothier, witneſs Hemlock, 
Nightſhade, and niany more; and a licels Poppy will 
as ſoon, nay ſooner cauſea Man to leep, thbugh ſilently; 
then a Nurſe a Child with ſinging and rocking; Buc 
becauſe they donot act in ſuch manner or way as Man, 
Man jucgeth them to be without ſenſe aiid reaſon ; and 
. beeauſe they do not prate and talk 45 Man, Man be- 
lieves they have noe ſo much wit as he hath; and be- 
cauſe they catinoe run and gb, Man thinks they are not 
viduſtrious; thelike for Infants concerning; Reaſon. But 
certainly ; i i8 abt local motion' br ſpeech that makes 
ſenſeand reaſon, bur {ſenſe and reafoti makes them ; net- 
ther" is ſenſe and reaſon boutid onely tothe ations of 
"UL | Mati; 
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| Man, but it is free to the actions, forms, figures and 
proprieties of all Creatures ; for if none but Man had 
2% 5h and none but Animals ſenſe, the World could 
not be ſo exact, and ſo well in order as itis: but Na- 
ture 1s wiſer thenMaan with all-his Arts, for theſe are 
onely producedthrough the variety of Natures actions, 
and diſputes through the _—_— varieties of Mans 
follies or 1gnorances, not knowing Natures powerful 
life and knowledg: ButI wonder,. Madam, your A4u- 
thor ſays in this place , T hat Reaſon u not, born with 
*In i Man, when as in another place, * he lays, T hat every 
loſophy, man brought Philoſophy, that is Natural reaſon with him 
Fi © anto the World ; Which how it agree, I will leave to 0- 
thers co judg,and to hum to reconcile it, remaining in the 
mean time, 


Mavan, G 


* Your Conſtant Friend 
and Faithful Servant. 
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MADAM, 


* Leviathan, Wo ſotts of motions, I find your Author * doth 
_ attribute to Animials, viz. Vital and Animal, the 
| Vital motions, (ays he, are begun in Generation, 
and continued without Interruption through their whole life, 
aud thoſe are the Courſe of the Blood, the Pulſe, 'the 
Breathing ;. Convithon , Nutrition , Excretion, &c. t0 
| ' which 
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which motions there needs no help of Imaginations ; But 
the animal Motions, otherwiſe called voluntary Motions, 
are to-go , to ſpeak, to move any of our limbs, in ſuch 
manner 43 14 kl ancied in our minds: And becauſe going, 
ſpeaking , and the like volantary motions, depend alway? 
upon a precedent thought of whither, which way, and what, 
it 1s evident, that the Imagination is the firſt Internal be- 
ginning of all voluntary Motion. T hus far your Author. 
Whereof in ſhort I give you my opinion, firſt con- 
cerning Vital Motions, that it appears umprobable if 
not impoſsible to me, that Generation ſhould be the 
cauſe and beginning of Life, becauſe Life muſt of ne- 
ceſsity be the cauſe of Generation, life being the Gene- 
rator of all things, for without life motion could not be, 
and without motion not any thing could be begun, in- 
creaſed, perfected, or diſſolved. Next, that Imagji- 
nation is not neceſſary to Vital Motions, it is proba- 
ble it may not;but yet there 1s required Knowledg, which 
[ name Reaſon, fe if there were not Knowledg in all 
Generations or Productions, there could not any diſtinct 
Creature be made or produced, for then all Generations 
would be confuſedly mixt, neither would there be any 
diſtinct kinds or ſorts of Creatures, nor nodifferent Fa- 
culties, Propneties, and the like. Thurdly, concern- 
ing Animal Motions, which your Author names Yolun- 
yary Adotions, as to go, to ſpeak, to move any of our limbs, 

in ſuch manner as is ff fancied in our minds, and that they 

_— upon a precedent thought of whither, which way, and 

what, and that Imagination u the firſt Internal beginning 

of them , I think, by your «Authors leave, it Jo 

imply a contradiction, to call them Voluntary Motions, 

and yet to ſay they are cauſed and Pony rus our 

N Imagina- 
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Imagination; for if the tmagination draws them this 
way, or that way, how can they be voluntary motions, 
being in a manner forced and nece{sitated to move ac- 
cording to Fancy or Imagination * But when he goes 
on in the ſame place and treats of Endeavour, Apperite, 
Deſire, Hunger, Thirſt, Averſion, Love, Hate, and the 
like, he derives one from the other, and treats well as a 
Moral Philoſopher; but whether it be according to the 
truth or probability of Natural Philoſophy, I will leave 
to others to judge, for in my opinion Paſsions and _ 
petites are very different, Appetites being made by the 
motions of the ſenſitive Life, and:Paſs1ons, as alſo Ima- 
gination, Memory, &c. by the motions of the rational 
Life, which is the cauſe that Appetites belong more to 
the actions of the Body theathe Mind : "Tis true, the 
Senſitive and Rational ſelf-moving matter doth ſo much 
reſemble each other in their actions, 4s it is difficult to di- 
ſtinguiſh them. But having treated hereof at large in 
my other Philoſophical Work, to cut off repetitions, I 
will refer you to that, and deſire you to compare our 
opinions together: But certainly there is ſo much varie 
in one andthe ſame ſort of Paſsions, and ſoof Appetites, 
as it cannot be eaſily expreſsd. To conclude, I do not 
perceive that your Author tells or exprefles what the 
cauſe 1s of ſuch or ſuch ations, onely he mentions their 
dependance, which 1s, as if a man ſhould converke with 
a Noblemazrs Friend or Servant, and'not know the 
Lord lumfelf, But leaving hun for this time, it is fuffici- 
entto me, that I know your L ady{hip,and your Lady- 
{hip knows me, that I am, 
Mavpan, 
Your faithful Friend, and bumble Servant. - 
MA- 


———_— —————— ——_ 
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eM ADAM, 

Aving obey'd your Commands in giving you 
So opinion of the Firſt Part of the Book of 

that famous and learned eAuthor you ſent me, 1 
would goon; but ſeeing he treats in his following Parts 
of the Politicks, 1 was forced to ſtay my Pen, becauſe of 
theſe following Reaſons. Firſt, 'T hata Woman is not 
imployed in State Aﬀairs, unlebs 'an' abfolute Queen. 
Next, Thatto ſtudy the Politicks, is bur loſs of Time, 
unle(s a man were ſure to be a Favourite to an abſolute 
Prince. Thirdly, That it is but adeceiving Profeſsi- 
on, and requires more Craft then Wiſdom. All which 
conſidered, I did nat read that part of your Author : But 
as for his Natural Philoſophy, I will ſend you my opt- 
nion fo far as L underſtand it : For what belongs to Art, 
as to Geometry,being no Scholar, [ ſhall not trouble my 
ſelf withal. And fo [1take my leave of you, when [ 
have in two or three words anſwered the Queſtion you 
ſent me laſt, which was, Whether Nature be the Art 
of God, Man the Art of Nature, and. a Politick Go- 
vernment the Art of Man To which 1 anſwer, 'Tis 
probable it may be fo; onely Eadd this; 'T hat Nature 
doth notrule God, nor Man Nature, nor Politick Go- 
yermment Man; for-the Effet cannot'rule the Cauſe, 
but the Cauſedothrule the Effect : Wherefore if men 
do not naturally agree, Art cannoe make nay amongſt 
them, or affociate them into one Poliniek, Body and fo 


rule 
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Imagination, for if the Fmagination draws them this 
way, or that way, how can they be voluntary motions, 
being in a manner forced and neceſsttated to move ac- 
cording to Fancy or Imagination © But when he goes 
onin the ſame place and treats of Endeavour, Appetite, 
Deſire, Hunger, Thirſt, Averſion, Love, Hate, and the 
like, hederives one from the other, and treats well as a 
Moral Philoſopher; but whether it be according to the 
truth or probability of Natural Philoſophy, I will leave 
to others to judge, for in my opinion Paſsions and i £ 
petites are very different, Appetites being made by the 
motions of the ſenſitive Life, and-Paſs1ons, as alſo Ima- 
ination, Memory, &c. by the motions of the rational 
Like, which is the cauſe that Appetites belong more to 
the actions of the Body theathe Mind : "Tis true, the 
Sepſitive and Rational ſelf-moving matter doth ſo much 
reſemble each other in their actions, as1t is difficult to di- 
ſtinguiſh them. But having treated hereof at large in 
my other Philoſophical Work, tocut off repetitions, I 
will refer you to that, and deſire you to compare our 
opinions together: But certainly there is ſo much variety 
in-one andthe ſame ſort of Paſsions, and ſoof Appertes, 
as 1t cannot be eaſily expreſsd. To conclude, I do not 
perceive that your Author tells or exprefles what the 
- cauſe 1s of ſuch or ſuchactions, onely he mentions their 
dependance, which is, as if a man ſhould converke with 
E Nobleman's Friend or Servant, and\'not know the 
Lord luniſelf. But leaving hun for this time, it is fuffici- 
entto me, that I know your L adyſ{hip,and your Lady- 
ſhip knows me, that | am, 
Map am, | 


Your faithful Friend, and bumble Servant. 
MA- 
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cM ADAM, 


Aving obey'd your Commands in giving you 
Hiw opinion of the Firſt Part-of the Book of 
that famous and learned eAuthor you ſeneme, | 
would goon; but ſeeing he treats in his following Parts 


2 


of the Politicks, 1 was forced to ſtay my Pen, becauſe of 
theſe following Reaſons. Firſt, T hata Woman isnot 
imployed in State Afﬀairs, unlels an ablolute Queen. 
Next, That to ſtudy the Pohticks, is bur loſs of Tune, 
unleſs a man were ſure to be a Favourite to an abſolute 
Prince. Thirdly, Thar it is but adeceiving Profeſsi- 
on, and requires more Craft then Wiſdom. All which 
conſidered, did nat read that part of your Author : But 
as for his Natural Philoſophy, [ will ſend you my opt- 
nion fo far as | underſtand it: For what belongs to Art, 
as to Geometry,being noScholar,[ ſhall not trouble my 
ſelf withal. Ando [take my leave of you, when [ 
have in two or three words rare, the Queſtion you 
ſent me laſt, which was, Whether Nature be the Art 
of God, Man the Art of Nature, aad. a Politick Go- 
vernment the Art of Man To which I anſwer, 'Tis 
probable it may be fo; onely E add this; 'T hat Nature 
doth notrule God, nor Man Nature, nor Politick Go- 
yerament Man; for-the Effet cannot'rute the Caule, 
but the Cauſedothrule the Effect : Wherefore if men 
do not naturally agree, Art cannot make unity amongſt 
them, or affociate them into' one Polinek. Body and fo 


rule 
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rule them ; But man thinks he governs, when as 1t is Na- 
ture that doth it, for as nature doth unite or divide parts 
regularly or irregularly, and moves the ſeveral minds of 
men and the ſeveral parts of mens bodies, ſo war is 
made or peace kept: T hus 1t 1s not the aruficial form 
that governs men in a Politick Government, but a natu- 
ral power, for though natural motion can make artifi- 
cial things, yet artificial things cannot make natural po- 
wer ; and we might as well ſay, nature 1s ed by 
the art of nature, -as toſay man is ruled by the art and in- 
vention of men. The truth is, Man rules an artificial 
Government} and not the Government Man, juſt 
like as a Watch-maker rules his Watch, and not the 
Watch the. Watch-maker. And thus I conclude and 
reſt, 


; M ADAM, 
Your faithful Friend 
and Servant. 
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MADAM, 


ncerning the other Book of that learned Au- 

thor Hobbs you ſent me, called Elements of Phi- 
loſophy, 1 ſhall likewiſe according to your deſire, 

give you my judgment and opinion of 1t as I have done 
of the former, not that I intend to prejudice him any 
ways thereby, but onely to mark thoſe places wherein 


I 
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[ ſeem to diſſent from his opinions, which liberty; ' 1 
hope, he will not deny me; And in order to this, I have 
read over the firſt Chapter of the mentioned Book, 
treating of Philoſophy in General, wherem amongſt the 
reſt, diſcourſing of the Utility of Natural Plulotophy, 
and relating the commodities and benefits which pro- 
cced from ſo many arts and ſciences, he 1s pleaſed to ſay, 
* that chey are injoyed almoſt by all p of Europe; A- 
ſia,: and ſome of Africa, 'onely the Americans, and thoſe 
that live neer the Poles do want them: But why, ſays he, 
have they ſharper wits then theſe *.. Have not all men one 
kindof ſoul, 4nd the ſawt faculties of mind ? ', To which 
piveme leave, Madam;th add, T hat my optoypnis, chat 


there is a difference between the Divine and the Nam: 


ral ſoul of man, and though the natural mind or ſoul 
is of one kind, yet being made of ratiodal niatter, itis 
divideable and conipoſeable , by which diviſion and 
compoſition, 'men may have more or leſs wit, or quicker 
and {lower wit: the like for Judgments, Imaginations; 
Fancies; Opinions, &c. For werethe natural rational 
mind individeable, all men would have the like degree 
of wit or underſtanding, all men would be Philolophers 
or fools, which by reaſon'they are not, it proves the 
natural rational mind is divideable and combatiahl ma- 
ng variations of its own ſeveral parts By fel-morion ; 
forts notthe {everal ourward. objects, or forre{gn 4 
ftru@ions, that make :the variety of themind , She 
is wit. or ingenuity alike in all met1; for ſome- are natu- 


ratPpers, "Philoſophers, and che like without leatning; 


and ſomearefar more ingenious then oqhers; althotigh 
thew breeding; isob{cure and mean; Neither will learn- 
mg-make all nien Scholars, for ſome will CC 
$1: ©, 
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all their life time; Neither doth much experience make 
all men wiſe, for ſome are not any ways advanced in 
their wikdom by much and long experiences; And as 
for Poetry, it 1s according to the common Proverb, a . 
Poet uu born, not made; Indeed learning doth rather hurt 
Fancy, for great Scholars are not always good Poets, | 
nor all States-men Natural Philoſophers, nor all Expe- 
rienced Men Wiſe Men, nor all Judges Juſt, nor all 
Divines Pious, nor all Pleaders or Preachers Eloquent, 
nor all Moral Philoſophers Vertuous; Burt all this is 
occaſioned by the various Motions of the rational '{elf- 
moving matter, which is the Natural Mind. And 
thus much, for the preſent of the difference of witsand 
faculties of the mund ; I add no more, bur reſt, 


Mapa, 

Your faithful Friend, 
650 and Servant. 
T&LETKISESFEAQEESNSSEUSRISESEERRES 

TY, -- | 
MADAM, , | Wn 4 
ME Y Diſcourſe forthe preſent ſhall be of Infinite, 
and the queſtion ſhall be firſt Whether ſeveral 
Finite parts,how many ſoever there be can make an 
= Your Author ſays, * that ſeveral Finite parts 
when they are all put together make a whole Finite ; which, 
if his meaning be of a certain deternunate number, how 
big ſoever, of finite parts, I do willingly gtant, for Jo 


wW . 
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what 1s determinate and limited, is not Infinite but F1- 
nite; neither is there any ſuch thiig, as Whole or All in 
Infinite; bur if his meaning be, thatno Infinite can be 
made of finite parts,though infinite in number, [ deny 1t ; 
Next he ſays there can be no ſuch thing as One in Infinite, 
becauſe No thing can be ſaid One, except there be ano- 
ther to compare it withal + which in my opinion dothnot 
follow, forthere is but One God, who 1s Infinite, and 
hath none other to be compared withal, and fo there 
may be but one Onely Infinite in Nature, which is 
Marter. Bur when he ſays, there cannot be an Infinite 
and Eternal Droifuon, is very trae; viz; in this ſenſe, 
that oneſingle part cannot be actually infinitely divided; 
for the Compoſitions hinder the Diviſions in Nature, 
and the Diviſions the Compoſitions, {6 that Nature, 
7 being Matter, cannot be compoled fo; as' not to have 
parts, nor divided ſo, as that her parts ſhould nor be 
compoſed , but there are nevertheleſs infirite divided 


partsin Nature, and in this ſenſe there may alſo be in- 


finite diviſions, as I have declared inmy Book of Philo #... «.s: 


fophy. And thus there' are Infinite diviſions of Infi- 
nite parts in Nature, but not Infinite actual diviſions of 
onefingle part; But though Infiniteis without end, yet 
my diſcourſe of 1t (hall be but ſhort and end here,though 
not my affection, which ſhall laſt and continue with the 
life of FUSSY 


M ADAM, 
Your Faithful Friend 
and Humble Servant: © 
M 4: 
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MADAM, 


N Accident,fays your eAnuthor, * u nothing elſe,but 

the manner of our Conceptien of body, or that Fa: 
culty of any body, by which it works in us a Concep- 

tion of it ſelf ; To which | willogly conſent p but yet 
[ ſay, that theſe qualities cannot be ſeparated frontthe 
body, for as. impoſsible it is that the eſſence of Narure 
ſhould be ſeparable from Nature, as unpoſgible js it that 
the various modes or alterations, either of Figures or 
Motions, ſhould be ſeparable from matter or body ; 
Wherefore when he goes on, and ſays, An accident uu 
not a body, but ina body, yet not ſo, as if any thing were 
contained therein, as if for example, redneſs were in blood 
in the ſame manner «s blood # m a bloody cloth ; but as 
magnitude iz in that which u great, "ref in that which re- 
fteth, motion:in that whith w moved; | anſwer, thatin 
' my opini6n,, not any thing in Nature can be without a 
body, and that redneſs isas well in blood; as blood tsin 
abloody clath,or any other colourinany thing elſe ; for 
there is no colour without a/body, but every colour hath 
as well a body as any thing elſe, and if Colour be a ſepa- 
rable accident, I would tain know, how it can be ſepa- 
rated froma ſubject, being bodueſs, for that which is no 
body 1s nothing, and nothing cannot be taken away 
from any thing ; Wherefore as for natural Colour it 
cannot be taken away-trom any creature, without the 
parts of its ſubſtance or body ; and as for artificial Co- 


lours, 
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lours, when they are taken away, it 1s a ſeparation of 
two bodies, which joyned together, and if Colour, or 
Hardneſs, or Softn 2 do change, 1t is nothing elſe but 
an alteration of motions andnot an annihilation, for all 
changesand alterations remain in the power of Corpo- 
real motions,as I have ſaid in other places ; for we might 
as well ſay, life doth not remain in nature, when a body 
turns froman animalto ſome other figure, as believe that 
thoſe, they name accidents; do not remain in Corporeal 
Motions; Wherefore | am notof your eAxthors mind, 
when he lays, *that when a White thing is made black, 
the whiteneſs periſhes,, for it cannot periſh, although « 
is altered from whute to black, being 1n the power of the 


ſame matter, to turn it again from black to white, ſo as 


. 


it may make infinite Repetitions of the ſame thing : but' 


by reaſon nature takes delight in variety, ſhe ſeldom u- 
ſes ſuch repetitions ; nevertheleſs that doth not take a- 
way the Power of ſelt-moving matter, for it doth not; 
and it cannot, are two ſeveral thirigs; and the latter 
doth not neceſfarily follow upon the former ; Where- 
fore not any; the leaft thing, can periſh in Nature, for 
if this were poſstble; the whole body. of nature mighr 
{h alſo, G it ſo many Figures and Creatures ſhould 

b. annibilaced and periſh without any ſupply or new 
Creation, Nature would grow lefs, and at laſt become 
nothing ; beſides it is as difficult for Nature to turn ſome- 
thing into nothing, as to Create ſomething out of no- 
thing ; Wherefore as there is no annihilation or periſh- 
ing in Nature; fo there is neither any new Creation iri 
Nature. But your Author makes a difference between 
bodiesand accidents; ſaying; that bodies ate things and 
not (Jenerated , but accidents are Genierated and hot 
P things; 
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things. Iruly, Madam, theſe accidents ſeem to me 
to be like Yan Helmont's Lights, Gaſes , Blazes and 
Ideas ; and D* More's Immaterial Subſtances or Dz- 
mons, onely in this D' More hath the better, that his 
Immaterial Subſtances, are beings , which ſubſiſt of 
themſelves , whereas accidents do not , but their ext- 
ſtence is in other bodies ; But what they call Accidents, 
are in my opinion nothing elſe but Corporeal Motions, 
and if theſe accidents be generated, they muſt needs be 
bodies, for hownothing can be Generated in nature, is 
« 41,2, Not conceivable, and yet your eAxtbor denies, * that 
Accidents are ſomething, namely ſome part of a natural 
thing ; But as for Generations, they are onely various 
actions of ſelE-moving matter, ora variety of Corporeal 
Motions, and fo are all Accidents whatſoever, fo that 
there is not any thing in nature, that can be madenew, 
or deſtroyed, for whatſoever was and ſhall be, is in 
nature, though not always in act, yet in power, asin the 
natureand power of Corporeal motions, which is ſelf- 
movingmatter , And- as there is no new Generation of 
Accidents, ſo there is neither a new Generanon of Mo- 
» 4121, tions; wherefore when your Axthor ſays, * T hat, when 
the hand, being myved, meyeth the pen, the motion doth 
not go out of the hand inte the pen, for ſothe writing might 
be continued, though the band flood ſtill, but a new motion 
i generated in the pen,and is the pens mation : I am of his 
opinion, that the motion doth not go out of the hand 
into the pen, and that themotion of - n, 1s the pens 
own motion ; but I deny, that after holding the hand a 
little while ſtill, and beginning to write again, a new 
motion of the pen 1s generated ; for it is onely a repett- 
tion, and not a new generation, for the Hand, Pen 
and 
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and Ink, repeat but the ſame motion or ation of 
writing : Beſides, Generation 1s made by Connexion 
or Conjunction of parts, moving by conlem to fuch 
or ſuch Figures, but the motion of the Hand or the 
Penis always one and the ſame; wherefore it is but 
the variation and repetition in and of the ſame mo- 
tion of the Hand, or Pen', which may be conti- 
nued in that manner infinitely, juſt as the ſame Cor- 
poreal Motions can make mfinite variations and re- 
petitions of one and the ſame Figure, repeating it as 
oft as they pleaſe, as alſo making Copy of Copy ; 
And although I do not deny, but there are Genera- 
| tions in Nature, yet not anadlulations or periſhings, 
for if any one motion or figure ſhould periſh, the 
matter muſt periſh alſo; and if any one part of.mat- 
ter can periſh, all che maner i» nawure miay periſh 
alſo ; and if there can any new thing be made or 
created in nature, whuch hath not been before, there 
may alſo be a new Nature, and fo by peri{tungs and new 
Creations, this World woald not have cominued at 
age: Butfurely whatſoever in Nature, hachbeen ex- 
itent always. Wherefore to conclude, it s not the 
peneration and periſhung of an Accidene that makes 
its {ubje> to be grew. but preg re and al- 
teration of the Form, makes it ſaid to be genera- 
ted or deftroyed; for matter will change its mort- 
' ons and figures without periſhing or anmbahating ; 
and whether there were words or not, there would 
be ſuch cauſes and effects; But having noe the 
art of Logick wo difpure with artficial words, nor 
the art of Geometry to demonſtrate my opinions by 
Mathemaical Figures, I fear they wilt not be jd 


well 
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| well received by the Learned ;, However, 1 leave 
them to any mans unprejudiced Reaſon and Judg- 
ment , nar devote my ſelf to your ſervice , as be- 
comes, | 


MaDan, 
Your Ladiſhips | 
bumble and faithful Servant. 
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MADAM, * M6 
Our 'eAuthor concerning Place and Magnitude 
ſays, that Place #u nothing out of the mind , nor 
Magnitude any thing within it , for Place is a meer 

Phantaſme of 4 body of ſuch quantity and figure , and 
Magnitude a peculiar accident of the body , But this doth 
not well agree with my reaſon, for I believe that Place, 
Magnitude and Body are but one thing ,- and -that 
Place 1s as true an extenſion as Magnitude, -and not a 
feigned one; Neither am I of his opinion, tharPlace 
# Immoveable, but that place: moves, according as the 
body moveth, for not any body wants place, becauſe 
lace and body 1s but one og ; and whereſoever 1s 
body, there 1s alſo place, and whereſoever isplace, there 
is body,. as being one andthe fame; Wherefore Motion 
cannot be a relmquiſhing of one place and acquiring ano- 
ther, for there 1s no ſuch thing as place difterent from 
body, but what is called change of place, is nothing 
bur 


PO 
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but chanye of corporeal motions ; for, ſay an houſe 
ſtands in fuch aplace, if thit houſe be gone, the place is 
gone alſo, as being impoſsible tharthe place of the houſe 
{hould' remaing when the houſe is taken away ; like as 
a man when heis gone'our of his' chamber; his place is 
gonetoo ; "Tis true, if the ground or foundation do 
yet remain, onemay ſay, there ſtood fuch an houſe here- 
tofore; but yetthe place of the houſe Þ not there really 
at that preſent, unleſs the fame houſe be built up again 
as it was before, and then it hath'its place as before ; Ne- 
vertheleſs the houſe: bthng not there, it cannot be ſaid 
chat either place or houſe are annihilated, viz, when 
the materials are diflolved, ns n6t when transformed in- 
to millions of ſeveral 'other figures, for the houſe re- 


. mainsſtillinthepower of all thoſe ſeveral of mit- 


ter -and as fot: ſpace, 1t '1$'6nely a diſtance rxt ſome 

or bodies” Bur aty Empty place figrifies to ty op1- 
a Noda! for if place and 'Body are one and Ke 
ſame, and empty 1s as much asiothing; then certainly 


theſe rwo words cannot conſiſt together, bur are deſtru- 
Rive to one another. Conceriung, that your Author 


lays; Two bodies cannot be together in the ſame place, nor 413. 


one body in rwo-places at the ſame time, is very true, for 
there: are no more places then bodies; not nidre bodles 
then places, and thus 15 to be underſtood as well of 
the grofler, as the pureſt parts of nature, of the mind 
as well as of the body, of & rational and ſenſitive ami- 


mate matter as well as of the inanimate, for there 15 no 
matter, how and fubtil ſoever, but is imbodied, 
andall chat hath body hath place. Likewiſe I am of 
his opinion, T hat one body hath always one and the ſame 4:4 
magnitude ; for, in my Te magnitude, place and 


body 
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body do not differ, and as place, ſo magnitude can ne- 
ver. be. ſeparated from body; But when' he ſpeaks of 
Reft, I cannot believe there is any ſuch ching truly in 
Nature, for it is impoſs|ble'to' prove, that any thing is 
without Motion, caher conſiſtent , or; compoſing , or 
difſolving, or transforming motions, or thelike, although 
not altogether perceptible by our- ſenſes, for all the 
Matter 1s either moyang or, moved, and akhough the 
moved parts are not capable to receive the nature of ſelf- 
motion from the ſel-moving parts, yet theſe ſel-moving 
parts, being joyned and mt withall other parts of the 
moyed matter , do. always move the ſame ; - forthe 
Moved or Inanimate-part of Matter, although it is a 
Part of it ſelf, . yet it is {o intermixt with-the Citing 
Animate Matter, . as they make but one Body ; and 
though ſome parts of the. Inanimate may be as pureas 
the Senſitive Ammate Matter, yet they are never ſo ſfub- 
til asto be {elf-moving;; Wherefore the Senſitive moves 
inthe Inanimate, andthe Rational inthe Senſitive, - but 
often the Rational: moves in i ſelf. And;,, although 
there. is no. reſt .1n.'nature, nevertheleſs Matter could 
have been without Motion, when asit is impoſsible that 
Matter could. be without place or magnitude, - no more 
then Variety can be without motion; Andthus much 
at this preſent : . I conclude, -and reſt, 


\ 


, Myavan, 
ror ar | Your Faithful Friend 


and Servant. 


MA. 


——_———————_ 
— 
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K&TSKESTRRERNGIS SHERRILL LEELO LES 
| | XVILI.. 
MADAM, | ol _” 
Aking by thole Chapters of your eAuthors, that 
F< treat of Power and: Act,  Identy and Difference, | A- 
 nalogiſme, Angle and Figure , | Figures deficient, 
dimenſron of Circles, and leveral-others, - moſt of-which , 
belong toart,as to Geometry, \andthe-tke; } am come 
to that wherein he diſcourſes of Senſe and Animal:Aeo- 
tion, \faying, © T hat ſome Natural bodies have in-them- c.,,,.. 
ſelves the patterns almoſt of all. things, and others of none 
at all; Whereof my opinion-1s, that. the ſenſitive and 
rational parts of Matter are the living and knowing;parts 
of Nature;\\and no part of nature: can challenge:them 
onely:to it ſelf, nor no. creature can be fure;.that ſenſe 1s 
onely in: Anmmal-kind, and reaſon in Man-kind ; for 
can anyone thihk or believe that Nature is ignorant and 
dead in al her other: parts befides Animals '* - Truly 
thisis a very.unreaſonable opinion ;, For no man, as wile 
as. he thinks himſelf, nay wereall Man-kihdjoyned in- 
to one body, yet they are not able-to know it, -unleſs 
there were no variety. of parts in nature, : but onely one 
whole and individeable body, for other Creaturesmay 
know and percetve as much as Animals; | although they 
have not the ſame Senfitrve Organs, nor the ſame man- 
mer or way-of Perception, Next your Author ſays, 
T be cauſeof Senſe or Perception conſiſts herein, that the 
firſt organ of ſenſe is touched aw 4/8 : For when the 4n.:. 


uttermoſt part of the organ i preſſed, it no ſooner yields, 
| but 
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but the part next within it u preſſed alſo, and in this man- 
ner the preſſure or motion '# propagated through afl the 
parts of the organ to the innermoſt. And thus alſo the 
preſſure of the mttermoſt part proceeds from the preſſure of 
ome more remote body, and ſo continually, till we come to 
that, from which, as from its fountain, we derive the 
Phantaſme or Idea, that us made in us by our ſenſe : And 
thu, whatſoever it be, 14 that we commonly call the objett ; 
Senſe therefore 1s ſome Internal motion in the Sentient, 
Generated by ſome Internal motion of the Parts of the ob- 
jeft, and propagated through all the media to the innermoſt 
part of the organ, Moreover there being a refiſlance or 
reatlion in the organ, by reaſon of its internal motion a- 
' gainſt the motion propagated from the objetl, there is alſo 
an endeavour in the organ oppoſite to the endeavour pro- 
ceeding from the vbjet, and when that endeavour in- 
wards 1 the laſt attion in the att of ſenſe, then from the 
reattion a Phantaſme or [dea has its being. T his is your 
Authors opinion, which if it were ſo, perception could 
not beeffected fo ſuddenly, nay I think the ſentient by fo. 
many preſſures in ſo many perceptions, would at laſt 
be preſled to death, beſides the organs would take a 
great deal of hurt, nay totally be removed out of their 
places, ſoas the eye would in time be preſt into the cen- 
tre ofthe brain ; « And if there were any Reſiſtance, Re- 
action or Indeavour in the organ, oppoſite to the Endea- 
vour ofthe object, there would, in my opinion, be al- 
ways a war between the animal ſenſes and the objeds, 
the endeavour of the objects preſsing one way, and the 
ſenſes preſsing the other way , and if equal in their 
ſtrengths, they would make a ſtop, andthe ſenſitive or- 
gans would be very much pained ; Truly, Madam, in 
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my opinion, it would be like that Cuſtom which for- 
merly hath been uſed at ewcaſtle, when a man was 
married, the gueſts divided themlelves; behind and 
before the Bridegroom, the one party driving hin back, 
the other forwards, ſo that one time a Bridegroom was 
killed in this faſhion ; Bur cereainly Nature hath a 
more quick and eafie way of giving intelligence and 
knowledg to her Creatures, and doth not uſe ſuch con- 
ſtraint and force in her actions; Neither is ſenſe or ſen- 
fitive perception a meer Phantaſme or Idea, but a Cor- 
Cadicn of the ſenſitive and rational matter, and 
dccording to the variation of the objects or patterns; and 
the ſenſitive and rational motions, the perception allo is 
various, produced not by external preſſure, but by in- 
' ternal ſelf-motion, as I have declared heretofore; - and 
to: prove, that the ſenſinve and' rational corpoteal mo- 
tions are the onely cauſe of perceprion; I ſay, if thoſe 
motions in an animal move: 1n another 'way,, and 
not to ſuch perceptions, then that animal can neither 
hear, (ce, taſte, ſmell, nor rouch, alchough all hisſen- 
fitive organs be perfect,” as is evident in a man falling in- 
tro a woon, where allthetime he isina ſwoon, the preſ- 
| farevfthe objects 15 made without ay effect; Where: 
fore; as the: ſenſitive and rational corporeal motions 
make all that is1n nature; - ſo likewiſe they make percep- 
tion,” as being perception it elf; 'for all ſelEmotion is 
perception, ' bur all perceptions not animal perception; 
or after an animal way; 'and therefore ſenſe cannot de- 
cay nor die; but what is called adecay of death; 1s no- 
thing elſe But a change or alteration of thoſe Motions; 
But you will ſay, Madam, it may be; that one body, 
a8 an object, leaves the print of its figure, inthe next 
R ad- 


"og 
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adjoyning body, until it comes to the organ of lenle, | 
anſwer that then ſoſt bodies onely maſt be preſſed, and 
the object muſt be ſo: hard as to make a print, and as for | 
rare parts of matter, they are not able toretain a print 
without ſelEmotion ; Wherefore it is not probable that 
the parts of air ſhould receive a print, and printthe ſame 
again upon the adjoyning part, unal the laſt part of the 
ar print it upon the eye; and that the exterior parts of 

the organ ſhould print upon the interior, till it come to 
the centre of the Brain; without ſelf-motion. Where- 
tore in my option, Perception is not cauſed either by 
the printing of objects, nor by preſſures, for preſſures 
would make a general ſtop of all natural motions, elpe- 
clally if there were any reaRion or reliſtence of ſole; 
but according to my reaſon, the {cnſinve and rational 
corporeal motions in one body, pattern out the Figure 


of another body, as of anexterior objet, which may be 
done calily without any preſlure or reaction; I will not 
lay, thatthere 1s no prfiure or reaction 1n Nature, but 
preflure and reaRtion doth not make perception, for the 
ſenſitive and rational parts of matter make all pomp | 


tion 

and variety of moton, being the molt ſubnil parts of Na- 

ture,” as ſelf-moving, asallo divideable, and compole- 

able, and alterable in-their figurarive motions, for thus 

Perceptive matter can change its ſubſtance into any: fi- 

gwe whatſoever in nature, as being not bound-to, one 

conſtant + Buthavingtreated hereof before, and 

being to {ay more of it hereaker, this ſhall ſuffice-for 
the preſent,remaiung always, 

ADAM, 
Your conflant Friend, 
and faithful Servant. 
M4. 


— 
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| XIX. 
MADAM, 


JO diſcourſe ofthe World and Stars, is more then 
I amable to do, wanting the art of Aſtronomy 


and Geometry ; wherefore paſsing by that Chap- 


ter of your, Author, 1 am come to that * wherein be 
eats of Light, Heat and Colours, - and to giveyoumy 


* Ch, 29, 


opinion of Light, I ſay, it is not che light of the Sun, - 


that makes an Amwal fee, for we can ſee inwardly in 
Dreams without the Suns light, but it' is the ſenſitive 
and rational Motions inthe Eye .and Brain that make 
fuch a fheure AS Light; For if Light did preſs upon.the 
Eye, according to your eAuthors apition, /1t'might pur 
the-Eye into as much painas Fire doth, whe at ſhicks 
ts points into our «kin or fleſh. The ſame may be ſaid of 
Colours, for the ſenſitive motions make ſuch a figure, 
which is ſuch: a Colour, and fuch a Figure, which is 
ſuch a Colour; . Wherefore Light, Heat;and Colour, 
are not bare 'and bodileſs. qualities ; but ſuch figures 
made by corporeal ſelf-monons, and are as well-real 
and corporeal objects as other figures are; and when 
theſe figures change or alter, 1t 1s onely thaz their moti- 
onsalter, which may alter and change heat into cold, 
and light intd darkneſs,and black colour into whute., Bur 
by reaſon the motions of the Sun/are fo canſtant; as the 
miotions of any other kind of Crearures,!! it is nomore 


ſubject to be altered then all the World; unleſs Natute 
did it by the command of God ; for though the Parts. 


of 
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of ſelE-moving Matter be alterable, yet all are not altered, 
and this isthe reaſon, that the figure of ag = 1n our eye 
and brain is altered,as well as it is alterable, but not the re- 
al figure of the Sun, neither doth the Hun enter our eyes ; 
and as the Light of the Sun 1s made or patterned in the 
eye, ſoisthe light of Glow-worms-tails, and Cars-eyes, 
that ſhine in the dark, made not by the Sun's, but their 
own motions in their own parts; The like when we 
dream of Light, the ſenſitive corporeal motions work- 
ing inwardly, make the figure of hight on the inſide of 
| theeye,as they did pattern out the _ of light on the 
out ſide of the eye when awake, and the objects before 
them; for the ſenſitive motions of the eye pattern outthe 
figure of the object in the eye, and the rational motions 
make the ſame figure in their own ſubſtance. But there 
is ſome difference between thoſe figures that perceive 
light, and thoſe that are light themſelves; for when we 
ſleep, there is made the figure of light, but not from a 
copy : but when the eye ſeeth light, that figure is made 
from a copy of the real figure of the Sun ; but thoſe 
lights which are inherent, as in Glow-worms-tails; are 
original lights, in which 1s as much difference as be- 
tween a Man and his Picture; and as for the ſwiftneſs of 
the'Motions of -light, and the violence of the Motions 
of fire, itis very probable they are ſo, but they area cer- 
caiti particular kind or fort of ſwift and violent motions ; 
neither will all ſorts of {wift and violent motions make 
fire or light, as for example the fwift and violent Circular 
motion: of a'Whurlewind neither makes light nor fire ; 
Neither is all: fire light, nor all light fire, for there is a 
fort of dead fire, as in Spices, Spirits, Oyles, and the 
like ; and ſeveral ſorts of lights, which are not hor, as | 
the 


—_— 
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the light which is made tn Dreams, as alſo the inherent 
lights in Glow-worms, Cats-eyes, Fiſh-bones, and the 
like ; all which ſeveral fires and lights are made by the 
ſ|{-moving: matter and motions diltinguiſhable by their 
| figures, for thoſe Motions make ſuch a figure tor the 
Suns light, ſuch a figure for Glow-worms light, fucha 
figure tor Cats-eyes light, and ſo ſome alteration in e- 
very lort of light; The ſame for Fire, onely Fire-lighe 
is a mext figure, as partly of the figure of Fire, and part- 
ly of the figure of Light: Alſo Colours are made after 
he like manner, viz. ſomany ſeveral Colours, ſa many 
ſeveral Figures ; and as thele Figures are leſs or more 
different, ſo are the Colours. 

Thus, Madam, wholoever will ſtudy Nature, muſt 
conſider the Figures of every Creature, as well as their 
Motions, and muſt not. make abſtractions of Motion 
and Figure from Matter, nor of Matter from Motion 
and Figure, for they are 1aſeparable, as being but one 
thing, viz. Corporeal Figurative Motions; and who- 
ſoever conceives any of them as abſtract, will, in my 0- 

inion, very mucherre; but men are apt to make more 
fficiſties and enforcements jn nature then natureever 
knew. But to return to Light : There is no better argu- 
ment to prove that all objects of ſight are figured in the 
Eye, by the fenſitive, voluntary or ſelf-motions, with- 
outthe preflure of objects, but that not onely the pre[- 
ſure of bght would hurt the tender Eye, but that the 
eye doth not ſee all objects according to their Magni- 
tude,but ſometimes bigger, ſometimes leſs : as for exam- 
ple,when the eye looksthrough a ſmall paſſage, as a Pro- 
ſpective-glaſs,by reaſon of the difficuley of ſeeing a body 
oak a {mall hole, and the double figure of the glals 
WE being 
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being convex and concave, the corporeal motions ule 
more force, by which the object is enlarged, like as a 
ſpark of fire by force 1s dilated.into a great fire, and a 
can of water by blowing into a bubble; ſo the corpo- 
real motions do double and treble their ſtrength, making 
the Image of the object exceeding large in theeye; for 
though the eye be contracted, yet the Image in the eye 
is enlarged to a great extenſion, for the ſenſinve and ra- 
tional matter is extremely ſubtil, by reaſon it is extream- 
ly pure, by which it hath more means and ways of mag- 
nitying then the Perſpective-glals. But I intend towrite 
moreof this ſubject 1n my next, and ſo break off here, 
reſting, | 


M avan, 


Your Faithful Friend 


and Servant- 


YTTTTYTTT TITTY TY TY YPYYPYYY 
| X X. 


MADAM, 


Ome perhaps will queſtion the truth or probability 
ofmy ſaying, that Light is a Body, objeRting that 

if light were a body, when the Suns abſent or re- 

tires under our Horizon, its ight would leave an empty 
place, or if there were no empty place but all full, the 
light of the Sun atits return would not have room to dil- 
play it ſelf, eſpecially-in ſo great a compaſs as1t doth, for 
two bodies cannot be in one place at one time, [ anſwer, 


all 
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all bodies carry their places along with them, for body 
and place go together and are inſeparable, and when the 
light of the Sun 1s gone, darkneſs ſucceeds, and)when 
darkneſsis gone, light ſucceeds, fo thatitis with light and 
darkneſs as with all Creatureselſe; F or you cannot be- 
lieve, that if the whole World were removed, there 
would be a place of the'world left, for there cannot be 
an empty nothing, no more then there can be an empty 
ſomething ; but if the world wereannihulated, the place 
would be annihilated too, place and body being oneand 
the ſame thing ; andtherefore iwmy opimon, there be 
no more places then there are bodies, nor -no more bo- 

dies then there are places. on | 
Secondly,” They will think it abſurd thatT ſay, the 
eye can ſee without light; but in my opinion it ſeems 
not abſurd, - but very rational, for we may ſeein dreams, 
and ſome do fee in the dark, not in their fancy or ima- 
gination, but really , and as for dreams, the ſenfitive 
corporeal motions make a light onthe inſide of the or- 
eanof ſight really, as] have declared in my former Let- 
ter, Butthat wedonot ſee ordinarily without exterior 
Laghe, the reaſon is, . thar the: ſenſitive Motions cannot 
find the outward objects to pattern out. without exterior 
light, but all perception doth nor proceed from light, 
for all other perception beſides animal ſight requires noc 
light.Neitherin my opinion,doththe Perception of ſight 
in all Creatures bur Animals, - but yet Animals do often 
ſee m the dark, and in ſleep: I will not ſay but that the 
animate matter which by -ſel-rtotion doth make the 
Perception of light with other percepnve Figures, and ſo ' 
animal perceptive light may be the preſenter or ground 
perceptive figure of ſight ; | yer-the ſenſirfve corporeal 
motions 
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motions can make other figures without the help of 
light, and (uch as light tif never preſent : But when 
the eye'patterns out an exterior object preſented by light, 
it patterns alſo out the object of light; for the ſenſitive 
motions can make many figures by one act, not onely 
in ſeveral organs, but in one organ ; as for example, 
there is preſented to ſight apiece of Imbroydery, where- 
in is ſilk, filver and gold upon Sattin in ſeveral forms or 
figures, as ſeveral lowers, the ſenſitive motions ſtreighe 
' by oneand the ſame at, pattern out all chole ſeveral fi- 
gures of flowers, as alſo the figures of Silk, Silver, Gold 
and Sattin , without any preſſure of theſe objects, or 
motions in the medium, for if they all ſhould preſs, the 
eye would no more ſee the exterior objects, then the 
noſe, being ſtopt, could {mell a preſented perfume, 

T hirdly, 'T hey may ask me, if fight be made in 


the eye, and aa not from the outward object,whart 


is the reaſon that we do not ſee inwardly, but outward- 
ly as fromus* 1 anſwer, when we fee objects outwardly, 
as from us, 'then the ſenfitive motions work on the out- 
ſide of the organ, which organ being outwardly con- 
vex , cauſes us to {ce outwardly , as from us, but in 
dreams weſee inwardly ; alſo the ſenſitive motions do 
pattern out the diſtance together with the object: Bur 
ou will lay, the body of the diſtance, as the air, cannot 
be perceived, and yet we can perceive the diſtance , I 
anſwer, you could not perceive the diſtance, but by 
ſuch orſuch an objec as 1s ſubject to your ſight; for you 
do not {ee the diſtance more then the air, or the likerare 
body , that 1s between grofſer objects ; for if there 
wereno ſtars, nor planets, norclouds, nor earth, nor 
water, but onely air, yon would not ſee any ſpace or 
diſtance : 
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diſtance; but light being a more viſible body the air, 
you might figure the body of air by light, but fo, as 
in an extenſive or dilating way ; for when the mind or 
the rational matter conceives any thing that hath not 
ſuch an exact figure, or 1snot ſo perceptible by our ſen- 
ſes ; then the mind uſes art, and makes {uch figures, 
which ſtand like to that ; * as for example, to expreſs 1n- 
finite to it ſelf, it dilates it parts without alteration, and 
without limitation or circumference ; Likewiſe, when 
it will conceive a conſtant fucceſsion of Time, it draws 
out its parts into the figure of a line; and if eternity, it 
figures a line without beginning and end : But as for 
Immaterial,no mind can conceive that,for it cannot put it 
ſelf into nothing, alchough it can dilate and rarifie it (elf 
to an higher degree, but muſt ſtay within the circle of 
natural bodies, as | within the circle of your Commands, 
toexprels my lelf, 


Mapa, 
_ Your faithful Friend, 
and obedient Servant. 


KENCKEEERSEIIREESIETEHTIENSEERECREE 
XX1, 


MADAM, | 
Eat and Cold, according to your Authors opint- 
on, aremade by Dilationand Comradtion : for 


ſubſtance makes the ſpires __ parts of our bodies tend 


outwards 


lays he, hen the Motion of the ambient ethereal C:18.4.1. 
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outwards, we acknowledg heat , but by the indeavour in- 
wards of the ſame ſpirits and humors we feel cold: / that 
20 cool 15 to make the exterior parts of the body endeavour 
inwards, by a motion contrary to that of calefattion, by which 
the internal parts are called outwards. He therefore that 
would know the cauſe of Cold, muſt find by what motion 
the exterior parts of any body endeavour to retire inwards. 
But I deſire you to conſider, Madam, that there be moiſt 
Colds, and dry Heats, as well as dry Colds, and moyſt 
Heats ; wherefore all ſorts of Cold arenot made bythe 
retyring of parts inwards, which is contraction or at- 
traction ; neither are all ſorts of Heat made by parts 
tending outwards, which 1s dilation or rarefation ; for a 
moiſt cold is made by dilation, and a dry heat by COn- 

| traction, as well as amoiſt heat is made by dilation, and 
a dry cold by contraction : But your Author makes not 
this difference, but onely a difference between a dilated 
heat, anda contracted cold ; but becauſe a cold wind is 
made by breath blown .thorow pinched or contracted 
lips, and an hot wind by breath through opened and 
extended lips , ſhould we judg that all heat and cold 
muſt be made after one manner or way * The contra- 
© ted mouth makes Wind as well as the dilated, but yet 
Winds not made that way,as heat and cold, forit may 
be, that onely the air preſſed together makes wind, or it 
may be that the corporcalmotions1n the air may change 
air into wind, asthey change water into vapour, and va- 
pour intoalr; or it may be ſomething elle that is invi- 
ſible and rare, as air; and there may be ſeveral forts of 
wind, air, heat, cold, as of all other Creatures,. more 
then man 1s capable to know. As for your eAnthors 
opinion concerning the congealing of Water, and how 
Ice 
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Ice is made, I will not contradict it, onely I think na- 
cure hath an eaſier way to effect it, then he deſcribes 
Wherefore my. opinion 1s, that it 1s done by altering 
motions; as for example, the corporeal motions ma- 
king the figure of water by dilation in a Circle figure, 
onely alter from ſuch a dilating circular figure ito a 
contracted ſquare, which is Ice, or intoſuch a contra- 
Red triangle, as is ſnow : And thus water and vapour 
may be changed with eaſe, without any forcing, pre{- 
ſing, raking, or the like. The ſame may þe ſaid of 
hard and bent bodies; and of reſtitution, as alſo of air, 
chunder and lightning, which are all done by an eaſic 
change of motion, and changing into ſuch or ſuch a fi- 
gure1s not the motion of Generation, which is to build 
a new houſe with old materials, but onely a T ransfor- 


mation; I ſay a new houſe with old materials ; nor that 


I mean there is any new Creation in nature, of any 
thing that was not before in nature; for nature is not 
God, to make new beings out ofnothing, but any thing 
may be called new, when it is altered from one figure 
into another. .I add no more at this time, bur reſt, ' 


Maran L 
Your faithful Friend 
and Servant. 
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MADAM, 


He Generation of ſound, according to your wor- 
| thy eAuthors opinion, 1s as follows : eAs Yifeon, 
* ſays he,ſs hearing is Generated by the medinm,but 
bat not in the ſame manner ; for ſight ts from preſſure, that 
is, from an endeavour, inwhich there n no perceptible pro- 
greſrion of any of the parts of the medium, but one part ur- 
ging or thruſting on anotber, propagaterh that attion ſuc. 
ceſrively to any diſtance whatſoever , whereas the motion of 
the medium, by which ſound is made, 1s afiroke , for when 
we hear, the drum of the Ear, which u the firſt organ of 
bearing, © firucken, and the drum being ſtricken, the Pia 
Mater u alſo fhaken, and with it the arteries mſerted mo 
it, by which the attion propagated to the heart it ſelf, by 
the reatitn of the heart a Phantaſme i made which we call 
Sound. Thus far your 4utbor: I'd which give me 
leave to reply, that I fear, if the Earwas bolnits hear 
any loud Muſick, or another ſound a good whule, it 
would ſoundly be beaten, and grow ſore and bruiſed 
with ſo many ſtrokes; butfince apleaſant ſound would 
be rendred very unpleaſant in this manner, my opinion 
is, that hke=s' & he Eye, {o in the Ear the corporeal 
ſenſitive motions do pattern out as many ſeveral figures, 
as ſounds are preſented to them ; but if theſe motions be 
Irregular, then the figure of the ſound 1n the ear is not 
pertect according to the original ; fort it be, that the 
motions are ns, with figuring, or the obje& of ſound 
be 
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betoo far diſtant from the {enfitive organ, then they 
move ſlowly and weakly,not thatthey aretyred or weak 
in ſtrength, but with working and repeating one and the 
ſame object , and ſo through.love to variety , change 
from working regularly to move irregularly, fo as nor 
to pattern outward objects asthey ought, andchen there 
are no ſuch patterns made-at all, which we call tobe 
deaf; and ſometimes the ſenſitive motions donot forea- 
dily percerve a ſoft ſound near, as a ſtrongerftarther off. 
Buttoprove it 1s not the outward object: of ſound with 
its ſtriking or preſsing motion, nor the medium, that 
cauſes this perception of ſenſe, ifthere be agreat ſolid bo- 
dy, asa wall, orany other partition betwixt two rooms, 
parting the _ and the ſenſitive organ, ſo, as-the 
found 15not able to prels it, nevertheleſs the perception 
| will bemade; And asfor pipes to convey ſounds, the 
perception is more frxt we : perfecter in united then in 
dilated or extended bodies, and then the ſenfitive moti- 
ons can make perfecter patterns , for the ſtronger. the 
objects are, the more perfect are the figures and patterns 
of the objects, and the more perfect is the perception. 
But when the ſound 1s quite our of the ear, then the 
ſenſitive motions have altered the patterning of ſuch fi- 
ures to ſome other action ; and when the found fadeth 
y degrees, then the figure or pattern alters by degrees ; 
bur for the molt part the ſenſitive corporeal motions al- 
ter according as the objects are preſented, orthe percep- 
tion patterns out, Neither In they uſually make fi- 
gures of outward objects, if not perceived by the ſenſes, 
unleſs through Irregularities as in Mad,men, which ſee 
ſuchand ſuch things, when as theſe thingsarenot neer, 
and then the ſenſitive motions work by rote, or after 
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their own voluntary inventzon. As for Reflexton, 1t 1s 
a double perception, and {o a doublefigure of one ob- 
ject ; like as many pictures of one man, where ſome are 
more perfect then others, for a copy of a copy is not ſ6 
perfect as a copy of an original. . But the recoyling of 
loundis, that the ſenſitive motions1n the ear begin anew 
pattern, before they diflolved the former, ſo as there is 
no perfect alteration or change, from making to diflol- 
ving, bur pattern is made upon pattern, which cauſes a 
confuſion of figures, the one being neither perfectly fi- 
niſhed, nor the other perfe&ly made. Buritis-to be 
obſerved, that not always the ſenſitive motions .1n the 
organs take their pattern from the original, but from co- 
pies; as for example, the ſenſitive motions 1nthe-eye, 
pattern out the figure of an eyein-a glaſs, and ſo do not 
take a pattern from che original it ſelf, but by an other pat- 
tern, repreſenting the figure of the eye in a Looking- 
glaſs. I he ſame doth the Ear, by patterning out Ec- 
choes, which is bur a pattern of a pattern ; Burt when as 
a man hears himſelf ſpeak or make a ſound, then the cor- 
poreal ſenſitive motions in the Ear, pattern out the ob- 
ject or figure made by the mettons of the tongue and the 
throat, which is voice ; By which we may obſerve,that 
there may be qnany figures made by ſeveral motions 
from one original; as for example, the figure of a 
word 1s made in a mans mouth, then the copy of that 
figure 1s made in the ear, then 1n the brain, and then 
in the memory, and all this in one Man : Alſo a word 
being madein a mans mouth, the air»takes a copy or 
many copies thgreof ; but the Ear patterns them both 
out, firſt the original coming from the mouth, and 
 theathe copy made in the air, whichis called an —_ 
an 
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and yetnot any ſtnkes or touches each others parts, one- 
ly perceives and patterns out each others figure. Neither 
are their ſubſtances the ſame, although the figures be 
alike ; for the figure of a man may be carved in wood, 
then cutin braſs, then in ſtone, and ſoforth, where the 
figure may be always the ſame, although the ſubſtances 
which dopatterg out the figureare ſeveral, vig. Wood, 
Braſs, Stone, &'c. and ſo likewiſe gay the figure of a 
| ſtone be figured in the fleſhy ſubſtance of the Eye, or 
the figure of light orcolour, and yet the ſubſtance of the 
Eye remains ſtillthe fame ; neither doth the ſubſtantial 
figure of aſtone, or tree, patterned out by the ſenſitive 
corporeal motions, in the fleſhof an animal eye, change 


from being a vegetable or mineral, to an animal, and if 


this cannot be done by nature,much leſs by art; for if the 
figure of an- animal be carved in wood or ſtone, it doth 
not givethe wood or ſtone any animal knowledg, nor 
' an animal fubſtance, as fleſh, bones, blood, &c. no 
more doth the patterning or figuring of a Treegive a 
vegetable knowledg, or the ſubſtance of wood to the 
eye, for the figure of an outward object doth not alter 
the ſubſtance that patterns it out or figures1t, but the pat- 
terning ſubſtance doth pattern out the figure, in it ſelf, 
or in its own ſubſtance, ſo as the figure which is pat- 
tern'd, hath the fame life and knowledg with the fb. 
ſtance by and in which itis figured or pattern'd, andthe 
- inherent motions of the {ame ſubſtance, and according 
as the (enfitive and rational ſelf-moving matter moves, 
ſo figuresare made; and thus we ſee, that lives, know- 
ledges, motions and figures are all material, and all 
Creatures are indued with life, knowledg, motion and 
figure, . but not all alike or after the ſame manner. Bue 

to 
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to conclude this diſcourſe of perception of Sound, the 
Ear may take the object of ſound afar off, as well as at a 
near diſtance ; not onely if many figures of the ſame 
ſound be made fromthat great diſtance, bur if the inter- 
poſing parts be not ſo thick, cloſe, or many as to hinder 
or obſcure the object from the animal Perceptionin the 
ſenſitive organ; for if a man lays his Ear near to the 
Ground, the Ear may hear at a far diſtance, as well as 
' the Eye can ſee, for it may hear the noiſe of a troop a- 
far oft, perception being very ſubtil and a@ive ; Alſo 
there may ſeveral Copies be made from the Original, 
and from the laſt Copy neareſt to the Ear, the Ear may 
take a pattern, and ſo pattern out the noiſe in the or- 
24n, without any ſtrokes tothe Ear, for the ſubnl mat- 
ter in all Creatures doth inform and perceive. But 


this is well to be obſerved, that the figures of objects 
are as ſoon made, as perceived by the ſenſitive motions 
in their work of patterning. And thus 1s my Opinion 
concerning the Perception of Sound, which together 
with the reſt] leave to your Ladyſhips and others wiſer 


Judgment, and reſt, 


MavDan, | 
Your faithful Friend 


and Servant. 
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MADAM, 


Y Perceive by your laſt, that you cannot well appte- 
| hend my meaning, when [I ſay that the print or fi- 
'*gure 'of a Body Printed or Carved, is not made by 

the motions of the body Printing or Carving it, but by 
the motions of the body or ſubſtance Printed of Car- 
ved; for ſay you, Doth apiece of Wood carve it ſelf, 
ora black Patch of a Lady cur its own figure by its own 
motions! '.- Before I anſwer you , Madam, give me 
leave toask you this queſtion, whether it be the motion 
ofthe hand, or the Inſtrument, or both, that pririt or 
carve ſuch or ſuch a body * Perchance you will ſay, 
that the motion ofthe hand moves the Inſtrument; and 
the Inſtrument moves the Wood which is to be carved : 
Then I ask, whether the motion that moves the Inſtru- 
ment,be the Inſtruments, or the Hands * Perchance you 
will ſay the Hands'; but I anſwer, how can it be the 
Hands motion, if. tbe in the Inſtrument? Youwill 
fay, * perhaps, the motion of the hand is tranferred our 
of the hand into the inſtrument, and ſo from the inſtru- 
* ment into the carved figure ; but give me leaye to ask 
you, was this motion ofthe hand, that was transferred, 
Corporeal or [ncorporeal © If you ſay, Corporeal, 
then the hand muſt become leſs and weak, but if Incor- 
poreal, Iask you, how a bodileſs motion can have force 
and ſtrength to carve and cut? © Butputan Impoſsible 
propoſition, as that there is an Immaterial onion, and 
X that 
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that this Incorporeal motion could be transferred out of 
one body into another ; then I ask you, whetithe hiand 
and inſtrument ceaſe to move, what is become of the 
motion * Perhaps you will ſay, the motion periſhes 
or 1s annihilated, and when the hand and the inſtru- 
ment do move again, to the carving or cutting of the 
figurezthen anew Incorporeal Motion is created , Trig- 
ly thenchere will be aperpetual creation and annilulag 

of Incorporeal motions, )thatis, 'of that which naturally 
is nothing ; for an Incorporeal being is as much as a na 
tural /No-thing, for Natural reaſon cannot know nor 
have. naturally any perception or Idea of an Incorpo- 
real being: beſides, if the motion be Incorporeal, then 
it muſt needs be a ſuperyatural Spirit, for there 1s not 
op chg elſe Immaterial but they, and then it will be 
either an Angel or a Devil, or the Immortal Soul-of 
man ; but if you ſay it is the ſupernatural Soul, truly I 
cannot be perſwaded that the ſupernatural Soul ſhould 
not have any other imployment .then to carve or cut 
prints, or figures, or move 1in the hands, - or heels, or 
legs, or arms of a Man; for other animals have the 
ſame kind of Motions, and then they might have a 
Supernatural Soul as well as Man, which moves in 
them, But if you ſay, that theſe tranferrable motions 
are. '\material, then every action whereby the hand 
moves to the making or moving of ſome other body, 
would leflen the number ofthe motions in the hand, and 
weaken it, {o that inthe writing of one letter, the hand 
would not be able to wnte a ſecond letter, at leaſt not 
a third, But] pray, Madam, confider rationally , 
that though the Arttficer or Workman be the occaſion 
ofthe motions of the carved body, yet the motions of 
y the 
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the body that is carved, are they which pur themſelves 


into ſuch or ſuch a figure; or give themſelves ſuch or fuch 
a print asthe Artificer intended , for a Watchalchough 
the Artiſt or Watch-maker be the occaſional cauſe that 
the Watch moves in ſuch or ſuch an artificial figure, as 
the figureof a Watch, yet it is the Watches own mo- 
tion by which ic moves; for when you carryrthe Wardh 
about you , certainly the Watch-makers' hand. is tt 
then withit as tomove it; or ifthe motion of the Warch- 
makers hand be transferred into the Wacch, thencer- 
tainly the Watch-maker cannot make another Watch, 
unleſs there be: a new creation of new mottons trade 
in his bands ; ſo that God and Nature would be as much 
troubled and concerned in the making of Watches, asin 
the making of a new World ; for God created. this 
World in tix days, and reſted theſeventh day, but thus 
would be a perpetual Creation; Wherefore I ſay that 
ſome things may be Occaſional caules of other things, 


but not the Prime.or Principal cauſes ; and this diſtinti-- 


on 1s very well to be conſidered, for there are no fre- 
quenter miſtakes then to confound theſe rwo different 
« Cauſes, which make ſo many confuſions in natural Phi- 


loſophy; and this isthe Opinion of, 


M avan, 


” of 


Your Faithful Friend | 
Gi and Servant. 
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MADAM, 


TN anſwer to your. queſtion, What makes Eccho, I 

ſay, it is thatwhich makes all the effects of Nature, 
' © "wiz. ſelEmoving matter / I know, the common 0- 
pinion is, that Eccho is made like as the figure of a Face, 
or the like, 'in a Looking-glaſs, and that the Reverbe- 
ration of ſound is hke the RefleRion of ſightina Look- 
wng-glaſs; But 1 am not of that opinion, for both Ec- 
cho; and'that wich iscalled the Reflection in a Looking - 
glaſs, are made by the ſelft-moving matter, by way of 
patterning and copying out. Butthen you will ackme, 
whether the glaſs takes the copy of the face, or the face 
prints its copy on the glals, or whether it be the medium 
of light and air that makes it I anſwer, although ma- 
ny Learned men ay, that as all perception, ſo alſo the 
ſeeing of ones face in a Looking-glaſs, and Eccho, are 
made by impreſsion and reaction ; yet I cannot in my 
ſimplicity conceive 1t, how bodies that come not near, 
or touch each other, can make a Agure by umpreſsion 
and reaction : T hey ſayit proceeds from the motions of 
the Medium of light, or air, or both, viz. that the Me- 
dium 1s like a long ſtick with two ends, whereof one 
rouches the object, the other the organ of ſenſe, and 
thatoneend\ofit moving, the other moves alſo at the 
ſame point of Time, by which motions it may make 
' many ſeveral figures; But I cannot conceive, how this 
motion ofpreſsing forward and backward ſhould make 


{o 
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ſo many figures, wherein there is ſo much variety and 
curioſity. But, fay light and air are as one figure, 
and like as a ſeal do print another body ; 1 anſwer, if 
any thing could print, yet it is notprobable, thar ſoloft 
and rare bodies as. light and air, could print ſuch ſolid 
bodiesasglafs,nor could air by reverberation make ſuch a 
ſound as Eccho. Butmiſtake menot, for, I do not ſay, 
that the Corporeal motions of light or air, cannot, 
or do not pencil, copte,. or pattern out any figure, 
for both light and air are very active 1n ſuch forts of 
Motions, but I ſay, they cannot do it on any other bo- 
dies but their own. But to cut off tedious and unne- 
ceſſary diſputes, I return tothe expreſsing of my own 0- 
inion, and believe, that the glals in its own ſubſtance 
doth figure out the copy of the face, or the like, and 
from that copy the ſenſitive mottons m the eyes take a- 
nother copy, and ſo the rational from the ſenſitive ; and 
in this manner is made both rational and ſenſitive per- 
ception, ſight and knowledg. 'T he ſame with Ecchoes ; 
for the air patterns out the copy of the ſound, andthen 
the ſenſinve corporeal motions in the ear pattern again 
this copy from the air,and ſo do make the perception agd 
ſenſe of hearing. You may ask me, Madam, if it be fo,that 
the glaſs and the air copy outthe figure of the face and 
of ſound, whether the Glaſs may be ſaidto ſee and the Air 
| to ſpeak”] anſwer,] cannot tell that; for though I fay,that 
theair repeats the words,and the glaſs repreſents the face, 
yet I cannotgueſs what their perceptions are, onely this 
I may ſay, that the air hath an elemental, and the glaſs 
a mtneral, but not an animMl rception. Burt if theſe 
figures were made by the vey 2 of ſeveral objects or 


parts, and by reaction, there could not be fuch vatiery 
Y as 


ba 
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as there is, for they could but a& by one fort ofmorion : 
Likewiſe is it improbable, that ſounds, words or voi- | 
ces, ſhould like a company of W1ld-Geele fly in the air, 
and fo enter into the cars of che hearers, as they into 
their neſts: Neither can I conceive, how in this man- 
ner a word can enter ſo many ears, that is, be divided 
into every ear, and yet ſtrike every car with an undi- 
vided vocal found; You will ſay, as a ſmall fire doth 
heat and warm all thoſe that ſtand by ; fos the heat ifſues 
from the fire, as the light fromthe Sun. I anſwer, all 
what iſſues and hath motion, hath a Body , and yet 
moſt learned men deny thatſound, light and heat have 
bodies : Bur if they grant of light that it hasa body, they 
fay it moves and > esthe air, and the air the eye, and 


ſo of heat; which if ſo, then the air muſt not move to 


any other motion bu light, and: onely to one fort of 


light, asthe Suns light; for if it did move in any other 
motion, it would diſturb the light ; forit a Bird did but 
fly in che air, it would give all the region of air a- 
nother motion, and ſo putout, or aſter the light, or at 
keaſt diſturb it; and wind would make a great diſtur- 
bance init. Beſides, if one body did give another bo- 
dy motion, it muſt needs give 1t alſo ſubſtance, for mo- 
tion is either ſomething or nothing, body or no body, 
ſubſtance gr no ſubſtance, if nothing, it cannot enter 
into another body ; if ſomething, it muſt leflen the bulk 
of the body it quits, and increaſe the bulk of the body it 
enters, and ſo the Sun and Fire with grving hght and 
heat, would become leſs, for they cannot both give and 
keep at once, for this is a$ uimpolable, as for a man to 
give to another creature is human Nature, and yet to 
* keep it ſtill, Wherefore my opinions for heat, thar 


when 
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when many men ſtand round abour afire, and are heat- 
ed and warmed by it, the fire doth not give them any 
thins, nor do they receive ſomething fromthe fire, bue 
the fnſitive motions 1n their bodies pattern out the ob-- 
ject of the fires heat, and ſo they become more or leſs 
hot according as their patterns are numerous or perfect . 
And as for air, it patterns out the "gin of the Sun, and- 
the ſenſitive motions in the eyes of animals pattern out 
the light in theair. The like for-Fcchoes, or any 0- 
ther ſound, and for the figures whuch are preſented in a 
Looking-glaſs. And thus millions of parts or creatures 
may make patterns of one or more objects , and the 
objects neicher give nor looſe any thing. And this I 
repeit here, thatmy meaning of Perception may bethe 
better underſtood, which is the defire of, 


Mavpan, 


Your faithful Friend, 

and Servant. 
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MADAM, 


Perceive you are not fully facisfied with my former 

Letter concerning Eccho, anda figure preſented in a 

Faas or you lay, how is # poſſible, if 
Eccho conliſts in the ears patterning out of % voiceor 
ſound, but char it will make confuſion in all the pares of 
the air * Myanſwers, that[ doe nor lay chat Eecho is 


onely 
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onely made.by the patterning out of the yoice or ſound, 
but by repeating the ſame voice or ſound, which repetit- 
on is named an Eccho,for millions of ears in animals may 
pattern out a voice or words, and yet never repeat them, 
and ſo may mullions of parts of the ir ; wherefore Ec- 
cho doth not conſiſt in the bare patterning out, but in 
the repetition of the ſame ſound or words, which are 
pattern'd out ; and ſo ſome parts of the air may at one 
_ and the ſame time pattern out a ſound and not re- 

eat it, and ſome may both pattern'out, and repeat it, 
22 ſome may neither pattern out, nor repeat ak there- 
fore the Repetition, notthe bare Parterning out is called 
Eccho: Juſt as when two or more mendo an{weror mock 
each other, and repeat each others words, it is not ne- 
ceſſary, if there were a thouſand ſtanders by, that they 
ſhould alldo the ſame. And as for the figure preſented 
in a Looking-glals, I cannot conceive 1t to be made by 
preſſure and reaction ; for although there is both preſ- 
| fureandreaction in nature, and thoſe very frequent a- 

mongſt natures Parts,: yet they do neither make percep- 
tion nor production, - although both preſſure K- reacti- 
on aremade by corporeal ſelt-motions ; Wherefore the 
figure preſented ina Looking-glaſs, or any other ſmooth 
glaſsie body, is, in my opinion, onely made by the mo- 
tions of the Looking-glals, which do both pattern our, 
and preſent the figure of an external object in the Glaſs : 
But you will lay, why donot the motions of other bo- 
dics pattern out, and preſent the figures of external ob- 
| jets, as well as nook glaſsie bodies do® I anſwer, they 
may pattern out external objects, for any thing I know ; 
but the reaſon that their figures are not-preſented to our 
eyes, hes partly in the preſenting ſubject it ſelf, partly 
| | mn 
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in our ſight; for i is obſerved, that two things are 
chiefly required in a ſubjeR that will preſent the figure of 
an external object; firitis nut be fmooth, even and 
glaſsie, next it mult not be tranſparent: the firſt isma- 
nifeſt by experience; for the ſibject being rough and 
uneven, will never be able to nel fuch a figure ; as 
for example, A piece of ſteel rough and nipoliſhed, al- 
thought may perhaps pattern out the figure of an exter- 
nal objeR, yet it will never preſent its figure, bur as ſoon 
as it is poliſhed, and made ſmoorh and glaſsie, the fi- 
gure is preſently percerved. But thisis to be obſerved, 
that ſmooth and glaſsie bodies do not always pattern out 
exterior objeats exactly, ' bur ſome berter, ſome wore ; 
bike as Painters have not all the ſame ingenuity ; nei- 
ther do all eyes pattern out all objects exactly ; which 
roves that the perception of fight is not made by ref- 
and reaction, o:herwiſe there would be no Li.- 
rence, bur all eyes would fee alike, Newt I fay, itis 
obſerved, that the ſubjet which will preſenr the figure 
of an external objet, muſt not be tranſparent ; the rea- 
fon ts, _—_— figure of Light being a romp randy, 
ercing trat! ty, hach more force on 
on arent, 40 — dark bodies, and fo 
diſturbs the figure of an external obje& patrern'd our 
in a tranſparent body, and quite over-m it, But 
you wil ſay, you have found by experience , that if 
you hold a burning Candle before a Tranſparent- 
glaſs, although i be inan open Sun-light, yerthe fi- 
—_ of light and flame of the Candle will clearly be 
cen inthe Glaſs. I anſwer, that itis an other thing with 
the figure of Candle-light, then of a duskiſh or dark 
body; fora Candle-light, though it isnotof the fame 
L fort 
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fort as the Suns light, yet it is of the ſame nature and qua- 
lity, and therefore the Candle-light doth reſiſt and op- 
poſe the light of the Sun, {o that it cannot have ſo much 
power over it, as over the figures of other bodies pat- 
terned out and preſented in Tranſparent-glas. Laltly, 
I ſay, that the fake often-times lies in the perceptive mo- 
tions of our ſight, which is evident by a plain and Con- 
cave-glaſs ; for in a plain Looking-glaſs, the further 
you go- from it, the more your figure preſented in the 
olals ſeems to draw backward; and in a Concaregink, 


the nearer you go to it, the more ſeems your figure to 
conie forth : which effects are like as an houſe or tree 
appearstoa Traveller; for, as the man moves from the 
houſe or tree, ſo. the houſe or tree ſeems to move from 
theman; or like one that ſails upon a Ship, who ima- 


gines that the Ship ſtands ſtill, and the Land moves, 
when as yet it is the Manand the Ship that moves, and 
not the Houſe, or T ree, or the Land : fo when a Man 
turns round in a quick motion,or when hus head is dizzie, 
he imagines the room or place, where he 1s, turns round. 
Wherefore it isthe Inherent Perceptive motions in the 
Eye, and not the motions in the Looking-glals, which 
cauſe theſe effets- And as for ſeveral figures thatare 
preſented in one glals, it is abſurd to imagine that ſo 
many ſeveral figures made by ſo many ſeveral motions 
ſhould touch the eye; certainly this would make ſuch a 
diſturbance, if all figures were to enter or but to touch 
the eye, as the eye would not percave any of them, at 
leaſt not diſtintly ; VV herefore it is moſt probable that 
the glaſs patterns out thoſe figures, and the ſenſitive cor- 
poreal motions in the eye take again a pattern from 
thoſe figures patterned ouy by the glals, and ſo make 
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copies of copies ; but the reaſon why ſeveral figures 
are preſented in one glaſs in ſeveral places, is, that 
two perfect figures cannot be in one point, nor made 
by one motion , but by ſeveral corporeal motions. 
Concerning a Looking-glaſs , made in the form or 
ſhape of a Cylinder, why it repreſents the figure of 
an external obje& in an, other ſhape and poſture then 
the object is,. the caule is. the ſhape and form of the 
Glas, /and not.he patterning motions in the Glals. Bat 
this diſcourſe belongs properly to the Opticks, where- 
fore I will leave it to thoſe that are verſed inthat Art, to 
enquire and ſearch more. after the rational truth thereof. 
In the mean, ume, my opinion is, that though the ob- 
jectis the occaſion of the figure preſented in a Looking- 
glaſs,. yet the figure is made by the motions of the glals 
or body that prelents 1t, and that the figure of the glals 
perhaps may be patterned out as much by the moons 
of the object m its own ſubſtance, , as the figure of, the. 
object is patterned out and preſented by the motions of 
the glaſs inits own body or ſubſtance. Andthus I con- 
clude and reſt, , 


M avan, 


Your Faithful Friend 


and Servaiit« 
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MADAM, 
Ince I mentioned in aft that Light did diſtarb 
the figures of Ext rial objects preſented in Tranſ- 
parent t bodies : - you were pleaſed to ak, Whe- 

ther light doth penetrare tranſparent bodies © 1 anſwer, 
for any thing 1 know, it may ; for when 1 conſider the 
ſabeil, piercing and penetrating nature of light, 1 be- 
lieve : dots; but again, when 1 conſider & liphe i iS 
preſented to'oUr Goh by tranſparent bodies onely, and 
not by duskiſh and dark bodies, and yet that thoſe 
duskiſh bodies are more porous then the tranſparent bo- 
dies, fothat the hight hath more paſge to pals through 
thern; then chrough tranſparent bodies ; bur that 6nthe 
contrary, thoſe dark bodies, as Wood, Nd the hke, do 
quite obſcure the light, when x tranſparent bodies, as 
Glak, &c. tranſmit it, I am half perfwaded that the 
cranſparent bodies, as Glaſs, rather preſent the Light by 
patterning it out, then by giving 1t paſſage : Allo I 
am of a mund, that the air in a room may pattern out the 
Light fron» rhe Glaſs, for: the ”Y in aroom doth not 
appear fo clear as in the Glaſs ; alſo if the Glaſs be any 
way defe@tive, it doth not preſent the uy ſo perfectly, 
whereas, it it were the penetration of hght throug h 
the glaſs, the light would paſs through all forts of ohaſ 
alike, which 1t doth not, butis more clearly ſeen through 
ſome, and more obſcurely through others, according 
edche.goodneſs or purity of the glaſs. But you may ſay, - 


that 
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chat the light divulges the imperfection or goodnels of 
the glals, [ anſwer, lo it doth of any other objects per- 
ceived by gur ſight; for light is the preſenter of objects 
to the ſenſe and perception of ſight, and for any thing 
I know, the corporeal optick motions make the figure of 
light, the ground figure of all other figures patterned out 
by the corporeal optick motions, as ih dreams, or when 
as ſome do fee in the dark, that is, without the help of 
exterior light, But you may-ſay, That if the glaſs and the 
airinaroom did pattern out-the figure of light, thoſe 
patterns of light would remain when lights abſent : I 
anſwer, 'T hat is not uſual ir natute; for when the'object 
removes, the Pattern alters; I will not fay but' that the 
| corporeal optick motions may work by rote without ob- 
jects, but thats irregular, as in ſome diſtempers.* © And 
thus, Madam, 1 have given you my opimiorr allo/to 
this your queſtion; if you have any more ſcruples, T 
pray let me know of them, and afſture'your'felt that I 
{hall be ready upon all occaſionsto'exprels my lelf, 


* MavDan, 


: Your bumble and faithful Servant. 
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MADAM, Zo Oils: 
Our deſire is to know, why found islouder it a 
Vauls, andinalargeRoomthenin ale * I an- 
'  twer, A Vauk orarchedFigureisthe freeſt from 
obſtruction, as being without corners and points, {6 as 
A 5 the 
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the ſenſitive and rational corporeal motions of the Ear 
can have a better perception; like as the Eye can ſee 
farcheſt from a hill then being upona level ground, 
becauſe the proſpect 1s freer from the hill, as without 
obſtruction, unlels it be ſo cloudy that the clouds do hin- 
der the perception; And as the eye can have a better 
proſpect upon-a hull, ſo the ear a ſtronger perception 
in a Vault, And asfor ſound, that it is better perceived 
in a large, then in a little clole room or place, it is 
ſomewhat like che perception of ſent, for the more the 
odorous parts are paiſed, the ſtronger 1sthat perception 
of ſent, as being repeated double or treble, which makes 
the perception ſtronger, like as a thick body is ſtronger 
then athin one ; So likewiſe the perception of found 
in the air; for though not all the parts of cheair make 
repetitions, yet ſome or many make patterns of the 
ſound ; the truth is, Air is as induſtrious to divulge 
or preſent a ſound, by patterns to the Ear, as lighe 
doth objects to the Eyc. . But then you may ask 
me, Why a long hollow pipe doth convey a'voice to 
the ear more readily, then any large and open place ? 
My anſwer 1s, I hat the Parts of the air in a lon pipe 
are more Compoſed and not at liberty to wander, io 
that upon necebsity they muſt move onely to the pat- 
ES of = found, having =e which 
makes the ſound muchiſtronger, and the perception of 
the Ear perfe&ter; But as for Pipes, Vaults, Pro- 
ſpedts, as alſo figures preſented in a xoom through alieele 
hole, inverted, and many the like, belongs more to 
Artiſts then -co my ſtudy, for though alPhi- 
lolophy gives.or, points out:the Ground, and ſhews the 
reaſon, yet 1t 15 the Artiſt that Works; Beſides it 
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is more proper for Mathematicians to diſcourſe of, which 
ſtudy I am not verſed in; and o leaving it to them, 
| reſt, 


MaDan, 
Your faithful Friend 


and Servant. 
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MADAM, 


ST Rom Sound I am come to Sent, an the diſcourſe 
whereof, your Author * 1s pleaſed to ler down theſe + cs: 29, 
. * followingpropoſitions: 1. That ſmelling is hin- 


art, 13, 


dred by cold and helped hy heat : 2. T bat when the Wind 
bloweth from the olje&,the ſmell is the flronger,and when it 
blowes from the ſentient towards the obiett, the weaker, 
' which by experience is found in dogs, that follow thetrack 
of beafts by the Sent: 4. gfe = bodies as are laſt 
pervious to the fluid medium, yield leſs ſmell then ſuch as 
are more peryious : 4 T hat ſuch bodies as are of their 
own nature oderous, become yet more odorous, when they are 
bruiſed: 5. That when the breath is fopped (at leaft in 
man )) nothing can be ſmelt 6. T hat the Senſe of ſmel- 
ling is alſo taken away by the ſtopping of the N(oitvils, 
thaugh the mouth be left. open. T © begin from the laſt; 
1 lay, that the noe 3s like the other ſenſive organs, 
which if they beſtopt, the corporeal ſenſitive motions 
cannot take-copies of the exterior objects, and therefore 
| miſt 
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muſt alter their action 'of patterning to ſome other, for 
when the eye 1s ſhut and cannot percerve outward ob- 
jects then it works to the Senſe of Touch, or on the 
inſide of the organ to ſome phantaſmes ; and ſo do the 
reſt of the Senſes. As for the ſtopping of breath, 
why it hinders the Sent, the cauſe 1s, that the noſtrils 
and the mouth are the chief organs, to receive air and 
to let out breath: but though they be common paſlages 
for air and' breath, yet taſte is onely madein themouth 
and tongue, and ſentin the noſe; not by the preſſure'of 
meat, and the odoriferous object, but by patterning 
out the ſeveral figures or objects of ſent dT for 


the noſe and the mouth will ſmell and taſte one, nay ſe- 
veral things at the ſame time, like asthe eye will ſee light, 
colour, and other objects at: once, which I think can 
hardly be done by preſſures; and the reaſon is; that the 


ſenſitive motions in the ſenſitive organs make patterns of 
ſeveral objectsat one time, which is the cauſe, that when 
flowers, and: ſuch hke odoriferous bodies are bruiſed, 
there are as many figures-made as there are parts bruiſed 
or divided, and- by reaſor of fo many figures the'ſenſi- 
tive knowled$1s ſtronger; but thar ſtones, minerals, and 
che like, ſeem not ſo Rrong to our:ſmel{; thereaſon is, 
that their parts being cloſe \and: unued, : the ſenſitive mo- 
. tions inthe organ cannot: {o-readiy perceive and pattern 
them out, as thoſe. bodies which are more porous and 
divided. Butas for the wind blowing the ſent either to 
or fromthe ſentient, 'it 1s Iike a window or door that by 
the motionof opening and ſhutting, hinders or diſturb- 
eth. the ſight; for bodies coming berween the objet 
and the organ, make a ſtop of that perception; And as 
for the Dogs ſmelling out the track of Beaſts, the cauſe 
| | is, 
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is, that the carth or ground hath taken a-cbpy of that 
ſent, which copy the ſenſitive motions 1n the noſe.of 
the Dog do pattern out , and ſo long as that figtre 
or copy laſts, the Dog perceives the lent, but if he 

doth not follow or hunt readily, then there is either 
| no perfect copy made by the ground, or otherwiſe 

he cannot fnd it, which cauſes him to ſeek and {ſmell 
abour. until he hath it , and thus ſmell is not made 
by che motion of the air, but by the figuring mo- 
tions in the noſe : Where 1t-1s alſo to be obſerved, 
that not onely the motions in one, but in mullions of 
: noſes, may pattern out one little obje& at one time, 
and therefore it 1s not, that the obje&t of ſent fills a 
room by ſending out the ſent from its ſttbftance,” bur 
that ſo many figures /are made- of that, obje&t of ſent 
by ſo many, ſeveral ſenſitive motions , which: pattern 
the ſame out.; and-ſo the air,. or ground,' of any” 0- 
ther. creature, whoſe ſenſiuve motions, pattern, out 
the. object: of. ſent, may perceive the {are; although 
their ſenſitiye-organs are not like to thoſe of animal 
creatures ;+:for if there be bur ſuch ſenſitive motions 
and. perceptions, _ 1t..1s no , matter + for-;{ach organs. 
Laſtly, it 15;to be obferved; That all;Greatures Have 
not, the ſame ſtrength: of ſmelling , but:ſome, ſmell 
ſtronger ;. ſome weaker , according, to: che: diſpoſition 
of;their ſenſitive motions : Allo there'be; other parts 
inthe body, which pattern out the-'@bject of. ſent; 
belides the ,noſe, but: thoſe are interjon;/parts.;.| and 
take their patterns from che; noſe as the -organ -pro- 
petly deſigned for,it.z-netther 1s their reſentment; the 
fame, becaule- their'\mowons are not! alike, for-the 
ſtomack may. perceive and pattern out a ſent with-a- 
6c b — verſion, 
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verſion, when the noſe tay pattern it out with plea- 
fure. © Arid thus niuch alſo of Sent, I conchade and 
reſt, f of | | 
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Mava M, 
Your faithful Friend, 
and 'Servant. ' 
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(romaine your Learned Authors diſcourſe of 
* C30. 4.1, 


Denſity and Ratiry, he defines *'T bitkto be that, 
which takes up more parts of 'a ſpace "given: and 

thin,: which containes fewer parts of the ſame magnitude 
pot" that tbere is more maner in one place then in an othey 
equal place, bur a yr quantity of ſome named body ; 
wheyefore rhv 'mmItetude und pancity of the parts contained 
within "the ſame ſpact' do" conlitate' denfety and rarity. 
W hereof my dpinionis T hat there is no more nor leſs 
ſpact or-placethen body/according to ty dilation'vy 
commaction; and chat fpace and-place are dilated 'and 
compacted with the body ,: according tol'che magni- 
rt of the-bbdy,' for body, place and” magnitude! are 
the ſame rhiney only-place is 11/fegard 'of the ſeveral 
pats of the body, and there i848 well ſpace berwixt 
things diftarita haits breadth fromione another, / as' be- 
wizethings diſtant amulkon'ofeailes; buryetthis ſpaces 
nothing fronr the body'3/ bar i rides; | that thar body 


has 
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4 has not the fame place with this body, that is, that this 
body is not that body, ang that this bodies place is noe 


that bodies place. Next your''e Author ſayes; * He + 


bath already clearly enough demonſtrated ;' that ' there 
can be no beginning of motion, but from aw external and 
moved body, ” and that heavy bodies bedng 'once caft' up- 
wards cannot be caſt down again, but by external motion. 
Truly, Madam, I will not ſpeak of yout- Anthors' de- 
montrations, for it-1s done molt by art, which/F have 
no-knowledg in, but 1 think: have probably decla- 
red; that all the actions of natursare nor forced by one 
part, driving, ' preſsing,” or ſhaving another, asaman 
doth a wheel-batrow, or 4 whip a horſe; nor by're- 


actions, as if 'men were at foor-ball or 'caffs; 'or as' metry 


with carts meeting each iorher ira narrow-lane, © But 
to prove thete is no ſelf-monon 1n''nature,” he goes oy 
and ſays; Ts attribute 20 created bodies the -power' t9 
move themſelves, what is it elſe, rhen to ſay that there | be 
creatures which have no dependance' upon the Creator? 
Ts whnch [ anſwer, F hart man C whos but a ſingle 
. partof nacure) hath grven hinvlyy Godthe power and 
a free will 'of ' moving; himſelt 3' why ſhould nor 'God 
S1VER TO Nature! Newher can fee, 'how:'it can raky 
ofthe dependance upon God, morethen Exernity ; i for 
if there be an Eeernal Creator, \there is alſo.an Eternal 
Civamie, andiif an Bernal Maſter, an Erernal Ser+ 
vaht; which is Nature: > and-yet'Nacure 1s fubjet to 
Gods'Command, and depends upon himy and if all 
Gotk Attribuddsbe Inflake;\chek hisBodaty' is Infinire 
alfo, whuch' eatmot beexeraled but by ar! bafinite Gift; 
bur a Gift dotli#$ercaulelia/ lefs rwns Eo. 9'F do mat 
lay, That man hath- an abloknes/Free-wll,/ or power 

to 
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frojn one another in confitence, fipure, motion and A 


to move, according to his deſire; for-it 1s not conceived, 
that a part can have an abſglute power : - neverth< 


- leſs his motion both of body and mind 1s a free and ſelf- 


motion, and ſuch a ſelf-motion hath every, thing m 
Nature according to its figure or ſhape; for motion and 
figure, being inherent in matter, matter moves figura- 
tively, Yetdol notſay, I hat there is no hindrance, 
obſtruction and oppoſition in nature ; bur as there is 
no particular Creature, that hath an abſolute power of 
ſel-moving ; fo that Creature which hath the advan- 
tage of ſtrength, ſubtilry, or policy, ſhape, or figure, 
and the like, may oppole and over-power another 
which 1s inferior to 1t, 1n all this ; yet this hinderance 


 andoppoſition doth not-take away ſelf-motion. Bur I = 


perceive your Author 1s-much for necelsitation, and a- 


_ gainſtfree-will, which,I leave to Moral Philoſophers 


and Divines. , And as for.the aſcending of light, and 
deſcending of hravy bodies, there may be many caules, 
but theſe four .are perceiveable by our ſenſes, as bulk, 
or quantity of body, groſsnels of ſubſtance, denſity, 
and ſhape or figure, which make heavy bodies Jſcend 
But little quantity, purity of ſubſtance, rarity, and fi- | 
gure or {hapejmake light bodies aſcend... Wherefore | - | 
cannot believe, that there are certain little bodies as 4- 


toms, and by reaſon of their mallneſs, invifeble, differing 


nitude, intermingled: with the aw, which ſhould be the 
cauſe of the; deſcending, of heavy bodies. And. con- 
cerning air, whether it be ſubjef to our ſenſes or not, 1 lay, 
that if air be neither hot, nor cold, it is not ſubject; bur 
if at be, the ſenſitive motions will ſoon pattern it our, and 
declare it. conclude'with your Authors queſtion, WW hat 

the 
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the cauſe is, that 8 man doth not feel the weight of Water 
in Water ? andanſwer, it is the dilating nature of Wa- 


ref. Bur of this queſtion and of Water I ſhall treat. 


more fully hereafter, and ſol reſt, 


MaDanM, 
Your faithful Friend 


and Servant. 
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XXX. 


MAD AM, 


Am reading now the works of that Famous and 
moſt Renowned Author, Des. Cartes, out of which 

[ intend to pick out onely thoſe diſcourfes which [I 
like beſt, and not to examine hus opinions, as they go 
along.from the beginning to the end of his books; And 
in arder to this, I have choſen inthe firſt place, his diſ- 


courſe of motion, and do not aflent to his opinion, Fbiuſ:p.s. 
when he defines Motion to be onely a Mode of a thing, .;....s 


and not the thing or body it ſelfe , for, in my opinion, 
there can be no abſtraction made of motion from body, 
neither really, nor in the manner of our conception, for 
how can I-conceive that which 1s not,. nor cannot be 


'1n nature, that is, to conceive motion without body ? 


Wherefore Motion is but one' thing with body, with- 


| outany ſeparation or abſtraction ſoever. Neither doth 


t agree with my reaſon, that one body can give or tranſ- 4140, 


ferr motion into another body ; and as much motion it gives 


'Cc or 
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or. tansferrs into that bddy,. as much loſes.it : As for ex- 
anijilt , 19:10: hard bodies thrown” againſt: one another , 
where ' ant; that it thrown with: greater force, takes the 
other along with it, and lofes as much motion as 1t gives it. 
For how -can motion, being no ſubſtance, but onely a 
mode, quit one body, and. pals into another * One 
+ body may cither. aceaſion, or wmitate anothers motion, 
but 1t can neither give nor take away what belongs to its 
own or another hodtes ſubftance, no more then matter 
can quit its nature from being matter; and therefore 
my opinion is, that if motion doth go out of one body 
into another, then ſubſtance goes too ; for motion, and 
ſubſtance or body , as afore-mentioned, are all one 
thing, and then all bodies that receive motion from o- 
ther bodies, muſt needs increaſe in their fubſtance and 
quanuty, and thoſe bodies which impart or transferrme?* 
ton; #alk decreaſe as much as they increaſe: Truly, 
Madan, that neither Motion nor Figure ſhould ſub- 
ſift by themſelves, and yet. be transferrable into other 
bogtes, . is very ſtrange, and as much as to prove them 
tq benothing, and yet tolay they areſomerhing. The 
 lke'may be. faid of all athers, which they call accidents, 
as Skill, karniag ,: kriowledge, &c. ſaying, they are 
na bodies,/ becauſe they hiave no extenfion, but inherent 
in bodies or ſubſtances as mn their fubjects ; for although 
the bady may fubſiſt withoue them, yer they being al- 
ways with the: body, body and they are all vne thing : 
And fo s power and body, for body cannot quit power, 
nor power the body, being all one thing. t to re- 
wen to Motton, my opinion is, T hat all matter is part- 
ly aptmate, - and partly inanumate, and all matter is mo- 
vivg and meved, and that there is nopart of Nature 


that 
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that hath not life and knowledg, for there is no Partthat 
has not a comixture of animate and inanumare matter ; 
and though the inanimate matter has no motion, nor 
life and knowledg of it felf, as the animate has, nevyer- 
theleſs being both ſo cloſely joyned and commixed as in 
one body, the inanimate moves as well as the anumate, 
although not in the: ſame manner ; for the animate 
moves of it ſelf, and the inanimate moves by the help of 
the animate, and thus the arumate 1s moving and the 
inanimate moved ; not that the animate matter tranſ- 
fers, infuſes, or communicates its own motion to the 
inanimate ; for this is impoſsible, by reaſon it cannot 
part with its own nature, nor alter the nature of inani- 
mate matter, but each retains its own nature; for the 
| inanimate matter remains inanimate, that 1s, without 
ſel-motion , and the animate loſes nothing of its felE 
motion, which otherwiſe it would, it it ſhould impart 
or transferr its motion. into the 1nanmate matter ; but 
onely as | faid heretofore, the inanumare works or moFes 
with the animate, becauſe of their cloſe union and com- 
mixture ; for the animate forces or cauſes the inanimate 
matter to work with her ; and thus one 1s moving, the 
other moved, and conſequently there 1s kiegnd Inow- 
leds in all parts of riaturg, by reaſon in all parts of na- 
ture there 18-a commuxture of animate and inanimate 
matter : and this Life and Knowledsg is ſenſe and reaſon, 
or ſenſitrve and rational corporeal motions, which are all 
one thing with animate matter without any diſtin&tion 
orabſtraRtion, and can no more quit matter, then mat- 
ter can quit motion. Wherefore every creature being 
compoled of this commrxcure of animate andsnanimate 
matter, has alſo ſelfe-motion, thats life — 
: ſen 
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ſenſe and reaſon, - ſo that-no part hath need to give or 
recetve motion to or from -another part; although it 
may bean occaſion of ſuch a manner of motion to an- 
other part, and cauſe it tomove thus or thus: as for 
example, A Watch-maker doth not give the watch its 
motion, but he is onely the occaſion , that the watch 
moves after that manner, for the motion of the watch 
is the watches own motion, inherent in thoſe parts ever 
ſince that matter was, and if the watch ceaſes to move 
after ſuch a manner or way, that manner or way of mo- 
tionis never the leſs in thoſe parts of matter, the watch 
is made of, and if ſeveral other figures ſhould be made 
of that matter, the power of moving in the ſaid man- 
ner or mode, would yet ſtill remain in all thoſe parts of 
matter as long as they are body, and have motion in 
them. Wherefore one body may occaſion another 
body to move ſo or ſo, but not give it any motion, but 
every body (though occaſioned-by another, to move 
in fach a way ) meves by its own natural motion; for 
ſelEmotion is the very nature of animate matter, and is 
as much in hard, as in fluid bodies, although your 
Phil, pare, Author denies it, laying, T he nature of fluid bodies con- 
2. 454 fiſts in the motion of thoſe little WTO arts into which 
of b 


they are divided, and the nature of bard bodies, when thoſe 
kittle particles joyned cloſely together, do rest , for there 
isno reſt in nature; wherefore if there were-a World of 
Gold, and a World of Air, I do verily believe, that 
the World of Gold would be as much interiouſly active, 
as the World of Air exteriouſly ; for Natures motions 
are not all external or perceptible by our ſenſes, neither 
are they ell circular, or onely of one ſort, but there is 


an infinite change and variety of motions ; for though 
[ 
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I fay in my Philoſophical opinions, * 4 there u but one hi 


onely Matter, ſo there i but one onely Motion ,j yet | do 
not mean, there is but one particular lort of motions, 1as 
either circular, or ſtraight, or the like, but that the ha- 
eruxe of motion is one and the ſame, ſimple and intrean 
it ſelf, that is, it is meer motion, ' or nothung| elſe: bue 
corporeal motion ; and that as there are infuute divaſi- 


ons or parts.of matter, ſo there are infinute- changes and 


varietfes of motions, which isthe reaſon that I call mo- 
tion as well infinite as matter ; firſt that matter and mo- 
tion are but one thing, and if matter be infinite; motion 
mult be ſotoo ; and ſecondly, that motion is infinite 1n 
its changesand variations, as matter 1s inits parts. And 
thus much of motion for thistime; I add nomore, but 
reſt, 


Mavpan, 


Your faithful Friend, 


and Servant. 
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MADAM, | 
Obſerve your Author in his diſcourſe of Place 


lace, and that according to this diſtinction , one 
body may be ſaid to change, and not to change its place at 
the ſame time, and that one body may ſucgged into ano- 
thers place. But am not of this ——_— ] believe 
Dd net 


makes a difference betwixt an Interior and Exterior Phi. p. +. 
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notthat-chereis any more place then body ; as for ex- 
ample,” Water being wt with Earth, the water doth 
not .take'the Earths place, but as their parts intermix, 
ſo:do:their places, and as their parts change, fo do their 
places, ſo that there is no more place, then there is wa- 
cer and earth, the ſame may be ſaid of Air and Water, 
oriAtr and Earth, or did they all mix together; for as 
their bodies join , ſo do their places, and as they are 
ſeparated from each other, ſo are their places. Say a 
man travels a hundred miles, and fo a hundred thouſand 
paces; ' but yerthis man has not been in ahundred thou- 
land: places,” for he never. had any other place but his 
own, he hath: joined and ſeparated himſfelfe from a 
hundred thouſand, nay milhons of parrs, but he has lefe 
no places behind him. You will ſay, if he travel. the 
ſame way back again, then he 1s ſaid to travel thorow 
the ſame places. I anſwer, It may be the vulgar way 
of expreſs1on, or the common phraſe ; but to ſpeak pro- 
perly, after a Philoſophical way, and according to the 
truth in nature, he cannot be ſaid to go back again 
thorow the ſame places he went, becauſe he left none 
behind him, or els all his way would be nothing but 
place after place, all the hundred miles along ; belides 
' ifplace ſhould be.taken ſo, as to expreſs the joyning to 
the neereſt bodies which compals him about, certainly 
he would never find his places again; for the air being / 
fluid, changes or moves continually, and perchance the 
ſame parts of the air, which eompaſſed him once, will 
never come near him again. But you may ſay, If a 
man be hurt, or hath ſome milchance in his body, ſo as 
to have a pigge of fleſh cut out, and new fleſh growing 
there; thetFive lay, becauſe the adjoyning parts do 
» nor 
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not change, that a new piece of fleth is grown-1n the 
(ame place where the former fleſh was, and that the 
place of the former fleſh cut or fallen out-, is the 
tame of this new grown fleſh. I anſwer, In my opinion, 
itis not, for the parts being not the ſame, the __ are 
not, - but every one hath us own place. Burt if the 
wound be not filled or cloſed up with other new fleſh, 
you will fay, chat according to my opinion there is no 
place then atall. 'I ſay, Yes, for the air or any thing elſe 
may be there, as new parts joyrung to the other parts; 
nevertheleſs, the air, or that lame body which is there, 
" hath not taken the fleſhes place, which was there before, 
but hath its own; but, by reaſon the adjoyning parts 
remain, man thinks the place remains there alſo which is 
no conſequence. "Tis true, a man may return to the 
ſame adjoining bodies, where he was before, but then he 
| brings his place with him again, and as his body, ſo his 


place returnes alſo, and if a mans arm be cut off, you 


- may fay, there was an arm heretofore, but you cannot - 


ſay properly, this is the place where the arm was. 
Bur toreturn tomy firſt example of the mixture of Wa- 
ter, and Earth or Air ; Suppoſe water is not porous, 
but onely dividable, and hath no other place but what 
is its own bodies, and that other parts of water intermix 
with it by dividing and compoſing ; I ſay, there is no 
more place required , then what belongs to their own 
parts, for if ſome contra, others dilate, ſome divide, 
others joyn, the places are the ſame according to the 
_— e of each part or body. The ſame may be 
| laid of all kinds or forts of mixgures, for one body hath 

bur one place; and fo if many _ of the ſame nature 

e 


joyn into one body and increale the bulk of the body, 
0 the 
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the place of that ſame body is accordingly; and if they 
be bodies of different natures which intermix and joyne, 
each ſeveral keeps its place ;- And ſoeach body and each 
particular part of a body hath its place, for you cannot 
name body or part of a body, but you muſt alſo under- 
ſtand place to be with them, andit a point ſhould dilate 
to aworld,-or a world contract to a-point, the place 
would always be the ſame with the body. And thus 
[ have declared my opinion of this ſubject , which I 
ſubmit ro the correction of your better judgment, and 
reſt, . 


Maran, | 
Your Ladiſhips 


faithful Friend and bumble Servant. 
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MADAM, | 
N my laſt, I hope, I have ſufficiently declared my - 
opinion, T hat to one body belongs but one place, 
and that no =_ can leave a place behind it, bur 
whereſoever 1s body, there is place allo. Now give 
me leave to examine this queſtion : when a bodies 
figure 1s printed on ſnow , or any other fluid or ſoft 
matter, asair, water, and the like ; whether it be the 
body , that prints its own figure upon the ſnow, or 
whether it be the ſnow, that patterns the figure of the 
body: My anſwer is, That it is notthe body, which 
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prints its figure upon, the .ſnow , but the ſnow that 
patterns out the figure of the body , for if a ſeal be 
pritited upon wax, tis true, 1t15 the figure of the ſeal, 
which is printed on the wax, but yetthe ſeal doth not 
give the wax the print of its own figure, but it is the wax 
that takes the print or pattern from the ſeal, and pat- 
terns Or copies it out 1n itsown ſubſtance, juſtas the ſen- 
ſitive motions in the eye do pattern out the figure of an 
object, as | have declared heretofore. But you will fay, 
perhaps, A body being printed upon ſnow, as it leaves 
ts print, ſoit leaves allo its place with the print in the 
ſnow. I anſwer, T hat doth not follow; For theplace 
remains {bil the bodies place, and when the body re- 
moves out of the ſnow, it takes its place along withit : 
Juſt like a man, whole picture 1s drawn by a Painter, 
when he goes away, he leaves not his place with his 
picture, but his place goes with his body ; and as the 
. place of the picture is the place of the colour or. paint, 
and the place: of che copie of an exterior objet ns 
ned out by the ſenſitive corporeal motiens is the place of 
the ſenſitive organ, ſo the place of the print in ſnow, is 
the ſnows place ; or elſe,it the priat were the bodies place 
that is. printed, and not the now's, it might as well be 
laid, that the motion and ſhape of a —_ were not the 
motion and ſhape ofthe watch, but of the hand of him 
that made it. And as itis with ſnow, {o itits with air, 
tor a mans figure is patterned out by the parts and 
motions of the air, whereſoever he moveth ; the dif- 
ference1s onely, that air being a fluid body doth not re- 
tain the print ſo long, as ſnow or a harder body doth, 
bur when the body removes, the print a yn dil- 


ſolved. But I wonder much, your eAxthor denies, 
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that there can be two bodies 1n one place, and yet makes 
two places for one body, when all 1s but the motions of 
one hs : Wherefore'a man ſailing in a Ship, cannot 
be ſaid to keep place , ' and to change his place; for 
it 1s not place he changes, but onely the adjoyning 
parts, as leaving ſome, and joyning toothers ; and it 1s 
very improper , to attribute that to place which be- 
longs to parts, and to make a change of place out of 
change of parts. I conclude, repeating once again, 
that figure and place are ſtill remaining the ſame with 
body ; For cxample ; let a ſtone be bear to duſt, - and 
this duſt be ſeverally diſperſed, nay, changed into nu- 
merdus figures ; I lay, as.long as the ſubſtance of the 
ſtone remains 1n the power of thoſe diſperſed and 
changed parts, and their corporeal motions, the place 
of it continues alſo; and as the corporeal motions 
change and vary, ſo doth place, magnitude and 
figure, together with their parts or bodies, for they are 
but one thing. Ando I conclude, and reſt, 


Mavpan, 


Your Faithful Friend 


and Servant. 
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MADAM, 


Am abſolutely of your Authors opinion, when he ,,;,.. 
ſayes, T hat all bodits of this Univerſe are of one and + 540. 


the ſame matter, really divided into many parts, and 
that theſe parts are diverſly moved : But that theſe mo- 
tions ſhould be circular more then of any other ſort, 1 
cannot believe, although he thinks that this is the moſt 
robable way, to find out the cauſes of natural effects : 
Fo nature 1s not bound to one ſort of motions more 
then to another, and it. is but in vain to indeavour to 
know how, and by what motions God did make the 
World, ſince Creation 1s an ation of God, and 
Gods actions are incomprehenſible; Wherefore his 
zthereal Whirlpooles, and little particles of matter, 
which he reduceth to three ſorts and calls them the 
three elements of the Univerſe, their circular motions, 
ſeveral figures, ſhavings, and many the like, which 
you may better read, then I rehearſe to you, are tomy 
thinking , rather Fancies , then rational or probable 
conceptions : for how can we imagine that the Likivaks 
was ſet a moving as a I op by a Whip, or a Wheele 
by the hand of a Spinſter, and that the vacuities were 
filld up with ſhavings * for theſe violent motions would 
rather: have diſturbed and diſordered Nature; and 
though Nature uſes variety in her motions or actions, 
yet theſe are not extravagant, nor by force or violence, 


cQ 


but orderly, temperate, free, and eafie, which cauſes me 
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to believe, the Earth turns about rather then the Sun; 
and though corporeal motions for variety make 
Whil-winds, yet Whirl-winds are not conſtant , 
Neither can [I believe that the ſwiftneſs of motion could 
make the matter more ſubtil and pure then it was by 
nature, for it 1s the purity and fabriley of the matter, 
that cauſes motion , and makes it ſwifter or ſlowet, 
and not motion the ſubtilty and purity of matter ; motion 
being onely the action of matter; and the ſel-moving 
part of matter 1s the working part of nature, which, is 
wile, and knows how to move and formevery creature 
withoutinſtruction; and this ſelf-motion is as much her 
own as the other parts of her body, matter and figure, 
and is one and the ſame with her ſelf, as a corporeal, 
living, knowing, and inſeparable being, and a part of 
her ſelf. Asfor the ſeveral parts of matter, I do believe, 
that they are not all of one and the ſame bigneſs, nox 
of one and the ſame figure, neither do I hold their 
figures to be unalterable; for if all parts in nature be 
corporeal, they are dividable , compolable, and in- 
termixable, and then they cannot be always of one and 
the ſame ſort of figure ; beſides nature would not have 
ſo much work if there were no change of figures : and 
ſince her onely action is change ———_ , change © 
of motion muſt needs make change of figures ; and thus 
natural parts of matter may change from lines to points, 
and from points to lines, from ſquares to circles, ang ſo 
forth, infinite ways, according to the change of mioti- 
ons; but though they change their figures, _ yet they 
cannot change their matter ; for matter as 1t has been,ſo it 
remaines conſtantly incach degree,as theRational, Sen- 
litive and Inanimate, none becomes purer, none grofler 

| then 
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then ever it; was notwithſtanding the infinite" changes 
of motions, which their figures tindergo.; for Monon 
changes onely the figure, not the matter it ſelf, which 
continues ſtill the ſame in its nature, and cannot be al- 


tered without a confuſion or deſtruction. of Nature. 
And this is the conſtant opinion of, | | 


Mag tl 
Your faithful Friend | 
and humble Servant, 
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MADAM, 


d I Hat Revef alin 1s onely achange of figure, ACCOT- 


. very le; but when he ayes, that in rargfed 
bodies are little intervals or pores filled up with 6 dfher 
ſubtil matter , if he means that all rarified bodies are 
porous, I diflent from him, for it is nat neceflary that 
all rarified bodies ſhould be por6us, and all hard bodies 
without pares.: buryt there. were a probabilty of pores, 
[ am of opinion, it would be more in denſe and hard, 
than'mraieand ſoft bodies; as for example, rarifying, 
and dilating motions are plaining, ſmoothing, ſpreading 
and making all parts even, whuch could not well be, if 
there were holes or.pores ; Earth is denſe and hard, and 


| yet1isporous, and flame is fare and dilating,and yet is not 


porous; and certainly Water is not ſo porous as Earth. 


gto your. Authors opjhion, is in; my, reaſon 75% 25" 


v 
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Wherefore pores, in my..opimon, are according to the 
nature or form of the figure, and not-atcording to the 
rarity'or thinneſs;, and denſity or thickneſs of the fub- 
ſtance. As for his thin and ſubtil matter filling,up che 
pores -of porous bodies, I aſſent to your Author fo farr, 
that I meane, thin and thick, or rare and: denſe fab. 
ſtances are joyned and mixed together. As for plain- 
ing , ſmoothing and ſpreading? I do not mean fo 
much artificial plaining and ſpreading ; as for example, 
when a piece of gold 1s beaten into a thin plate, and a 
board is made plain 'and'ſmooth by a Joyners tool , or a 
napkin folded up 1s ſpread plain and even, although, 
when you obſerve thels arts, you may judge heneke 
of the nature of natural dilations ; for a folded cloth is 
fuller of creaſes then when plain, and the beating of a 
thin plate is like to the motion of dilation, which 1s to 
ſpread out, and the forme of rarifying is thinning and 
extending. - I add onely this,” that I am nor of your 
Authors opinion, that Reſt is the Cauſe or Glue which 
keeps the parts 'of denſe or hard bodies together, but it 
ts retentive motions. And fo I conclude, reſting, - - 


M avamn, 


Your Faithful Friend 


and Servant. 
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MADAM, 1] 


FI YHat the Mind, according 'to your" Authors opi- 
nion, is a ſubſtance really diſtin from tht body, and 

'* may be attually ſeparated from it and ſubſis-without 
is: If he mean the natural mind and foul '6f Manz"inot 
the'ſupernatural or divine, I am far from his opinion 3 
for Monch the mind moveth onely iti jts uwwparts; and 
not'upon, or with the parts of inahimate matteg, "yet it 
'cannor be ſeparated from theſe parts'6f matter; "and ſub- 
fiſt by its ſelf, as being apart of one addtheſame riigt- 
rer the inanimate is of,” (tor there4s but otie onely mat- 
ter; and one kind of 'matret, ' although'of Teveral 'de- 
grees,) onely it 1s the ſelf-moving part'; :bue-yet' this 
cannot-impower it, to quit the ſamehatural body,whoſe 
part tis. Neither can I apprehend, *that-the Mind's 
or Soul's ſeat ſhould be in the Glandula or kernel of the 
Brain, and there ſit like a Spider #n a ©obweb 6 
whos the leaſt motion of the Cobweb givtsincelligencs 
of a Flye, which he is/ ready to Mfaule, - and! that the 
Brain ſhould get ititelligence by the animal ſpirits as his 
ſervants, which run-to aud fro like Ants to inform it; 
or thatthe. Mind ſhould, according to others opinions, 
be a light, and imbroidered all with Ideas, like a He- 
raulds Coat; and that the ſenſitive organs ſhould have 
no knowledg in themſelves, but ſerve onely like peeping- 
holes for the mind, or barn-dores to receive bundles of 


preſiures, like ſheaves of Corn ; For there being a tho- 
| row 
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row mixture of animate, rational and fenfitive, and ina- 
nimate matter, We.canot alsign.a certain feat or place to 
the rational, another tv the ſenſitive, and another to 
the inanimate, but thgy arediffuſed and intermixt 
throughout all the body ; And this is the reaſon, that 
ſenſe and knowledg cannot be bound -enely to the 
head or brain.; -Buc although they are mixt rogether, 
pevertheleks they do. not loſe their interior natures by 
thts Auxture, nor their: purity and ſubtilty , nor thier 
proper motions or actions, - but each moves according 
tq,4ts nature and fubſtance, without confuſion; , The 
ations: of .the,rational part in Man, which is the Mind 
gr Squl, are called Thoughts, or thoughtful percepti- 
ons, which are numerous, and fo are the ſenſitive/per- 
ceptions; 'for. though Man, or any other animal -hath 
but five exterior ſ{enſiuve organs, yet there be ntme- Þ| 
robs /perceptigns made in theſe ſenſitive organs, andin 

all the body; Nays every ſeveral Pore of the fleſh is a 
ſenſitive organ, as well as the Eye, or the Ear. But 
boch forts, ;as well the rational as the ſenſitive, are dif- 
ferent from each other, although both do reſemble ano- 
ther, as, being both parts of animate matter, as'I have 


mentioned before ;; Wherefore [le add no more, pnely 


let you know, that I'conſtantly remain, 
Mapa, | | 
* Your faithful Friend, 
, and Servant. 
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Hat all other animals, beſides man, want rea- 
ſon, your Anthor endeavours to prove in his diſ- 
courſe of method, where his chief argument 1s, 
T hat other animals cannot expreſs their mind, thoughts 
or conceptions, either by ſpeech or any other ſigns, as 
man.can do: For, fſayes he, it is not for want of the or- 

| gans belonging to the framing of words, as we may obſerve . 
in Parrats and Pies, which are apt enough to expreſs 
- 'words they are taught, but underſtand nothing of them. 

. My anſwer 1s, I hat one man expreling his mind by 
ſpeech or words to an other, doth not declare by it his 
excallency and ſupremacy above all other Creatures, + * 
; but for the moſt part more folly, for a talking man/is ' 
not-ſo wiſe as a contemplating man. But by reaſon 0- 

*ther Creatures cannot ſpeak or diſcourſe with each other 
as men, or.giake certain ſigns, whereby to expreſs them- 

; ſelves as dugnband deaf men do, ſhould we conclude, 

.they have neither knowledge, ſenſe, reaſon, or intel- 

| ligence? Certainly, this is a very weak argument; 

* for one part of a mans body, as one hand, is not leſs * + 

| ſenſible then the other, nor the heel leſs ſenſible then | 

the heart; nibrithe legy lefs ſenſible then the head, .bur 

' each part hath its ſonſe and reaſon , and fo conle- - 
no its ſenſitive and rational knowledg; and although, » 

| they cannot talk or give' intelligence to each other by 

| ſpeedy, levees each hath its own peculiar and 

Ge particular ' 


£) 
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particular knowledge , juſt as each particular man has 
bis own particular knowledge, for one man's know- 
ledge 1s not another man's knowledge ; and if there 


be ſuch a peculiar and particular knowledg 1n every ſe- 


veral part of one animal creature, as man, well may there 


- be fuch in Creatures of different kinds and forts : Bur 


this particular knowledg belonging to, each creature, 
doth not prove that there 1s no intelligence at all betwixt 
them, no more then the want of humane Knowledg 
doth provethe want of Reaſon, for reaſon is the rati- 


onal part of matter, and makes perception, obſervation, 
and intelligence differentin every creature, and every 


. ſort of crearufes, according to their proper natures, but 


perceprtioy , obſervation and intel | >NCE do not make 
reaſon, Reaſon being the cauſe, and they the effect. 
Wherefore though other Creatures have notthe ſpeech, 
nor Mathematical rules'and demonſtrations , with o- 
ther Arts and Sciences, as'Men ; yet may their pertep- 


' tions and obſervations be: as wiſe as Men's, and they 


= have as much intelligence and commerce betwixt 
other, after thew own manner and way, as men 
have after theirs : 'T'o whith I leave chem, and Man to 
his conceited prerogative and excellence, reſjing, 


+ 


Mana, | 
Your faithful Friend, 


F) 
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MADAM, 
ncerning Senſe and Perception , your eAu- 
hors opinion 1s, That it is made by a motion or ,,;,.,... 
impreſs1on from the objeft upon the ſenſitive organ, + # 39- 

which impreſsion, by means of the nerves, 1s browhe to 
the bratn, and ſo to the mind or ſoul, which onety per- | 
ceives in the brain , Explaining it by the .exaruple of a z;,.... 
Man being blind, or walking in dark, who by the help >: & +, 4. 
of his ſtick can perceive” when he touches a Stone, a © 
Tree, Water, Sand, and the like; which examplehe 
brings to make a compariſon with the perception of 
Lighe; For, fayshe, Light m 4 ſhining body, u nothing 
elſe but a quick and lively motion or ation; which through 
the air and other tranſparent bodies tends towards the eye, 
in the ſame manner as the motion or reſiſtance of the bodies, 
the blind man meets withal,. tends thorow the ſlick towards 
the hand , wherefore it is no wonder that the Sun cy” x 
phay its rays ſo far im an _ ſeeing that the ſame afti- 
09, whereby one end of the ſlick is moved, goes inflantly 
alſo to the other end, and wonld ds the ſame if the ſtick 
were 4s long as Heaven u diftant from Earth. To which 
| anſwer firſt, That it is not onely the Mind chat per- 
ceives inthe kernel of the Brain, but that there is a 
ble perception, rational and ſenſitive, and thatthe mind 
perceives by the rational, - but the body and the ſenſitive 
organs by the ſenſitive perception ; and as there is adou- 
ble perception, ſo there is alſo adouble knowledg, ra- 


tional 
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tional and ſenſitive, one belonging to the mind, the 0- 
thertothe body; for | believe that the Eye, Ear, Noſe, 
Tongue, andall the Body, have knowledg as well as 
the' Mind, onely the rational matter, being ſubtil and 
- puse, isnotincumbred with the grofſer part of matter, to 
work upon, or with it, bur leaves that to the ſenſitive, 
'and works or moves onely in- its own ſubſtance, which 
makes a difference between thoughts, and exterior 
ſenſes. © Next I fay, Thatit is not the Motion or Re- 
ation of the bodies, the blind man meets withal, which 
makes the ſenſitive perception of thele objects, but the 
ſenſitive gorporeal motions in the hand do pattern out 
the figure of the-Stick, Stone, Tree, Sand, and the 
like. And as for comparing tht perception of the hand, 
when by the help of the {tick it perceives the objects, 
with the perception of light, I confeſs that the ſenſitive 
perceptions do all reſemble each other, becauſe all ſen- 
litive parts of matter are of one degree, is being ſenſible 
parts, onely there is a' difference according to the fi- 
gures of the objects preſentedts the ſenſes; and there is 
no better proof for perception being made by the ſenſi- 
tive motions in the body, or ſenſiuve organs, but that 
all theſe ſenſitive perceptions are alike; and reſemble one 
another ; for-if they were not made in the body of the 
ſentient, but by the 1mprefsion of exterior objects, there 
would: be ſo much difference berwixt them, by, reaſon 
of the diverſity of objects, as they would have no reſem- 
blance at all. But for a further proof of my own opi- 
nion, did the perceptionproceed meerly from the mo- 
tion, 1mprefsion and «eſiltance of the objects, the hand 
could not perceive-thoſe objects, unleſs they touched 
the hand it ſelf, as the ſtick doth : for it isnotprobable; 

. that 
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; thatthe motions of the ſtone, water, ſand; &c. ſhould 
| leave their bodies and enter into the ſtick, and fo into 
the hand ; for motion mult be either ſomething or no- 
thing; if ſomething , che ſtick and che hand would 
grow bigger, and the objects touched lefs, or elſe the 
couching and the touched muſt exchange their motions, 
which cannot be done ſo ſuddenly, eſpecially berween 
ſolid bodies ; Butif motion has —_— is nothing, 
and how nothing can pals or enter or move ſome body, 
|. cannot concerve. Tis true there is no part that can 
fubſiſt ſingly by it ſelf, without dependance upon each 
other, and ſo parts do always joyn and touch each o- 
ther, which I am not againſt; bur onely I fay percep- 
tion isnot made by the exterior motions of exterior parts 
of objects, but by the interior motions of the parts of 
the body ſentient. ButT havediſcourſed hereof before, 


and fo I take my leave, reſting, 
MaDam, 
Your faithful Friend 


and Servant. 
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MADAM, 


Cannot conceive why your Authors ſomuch for lic- 
tle and inſenſible parts, out of which the Elements 
and all other bodies are made, for though Nature is 
divideable, yer ſhe is alſo cempoleable; and I think there 
| h | 


IS 
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is no need to diſſect every creature into ſuch little parts, 
to know their nature, but we can do it by another way 
as well; for we may diſſect or divide them 1nto never ſo 
lirtle parts, and yet gain never the more knowledg by it, 
But according to thele principles he deſcribing amongſt 
the reſt the nature of Water, ſays, T hat thoſe little 
parts, ont of which Water conſiſts, are in figure ſomewhat 
long, light and ſlippery like lutle Eeles, which are never 
ſo cloſely joyned and entangled, but may eaſily be ſepara- 
ted, Towhich I anſwer, That I obſerve the nature 
and figure of water to be flowing, dilating, divideable 
and circular ; for we may ſee, 1n Tides, overflowings, 
and breaking into parts, as 1n rain, it will always move 
in around andcircular figure ; And I think, if its parts 
were long and entangled like a knot of Eeles, it could 
never be ſo eaſily:contracted and denced into ſnow or 
ice. Neither do I think, T hat Salt-water hath a mix- 
ture of ſomewhat groſſer parts, not ſo apt to bend; for to 
my obſervationand reaſon, the nature of ſalt-water con- 
ſiſts herein, charts circle-lines axe pointed, which ſharp 
and pointed figure makes it ſo penetrating ; yet may 
thofe points be ſeparated from the crcle lines of water, 
as it is ſeen in the making of Salt. But I am not of your 
Authors opinion, That thoſe little points do ſtick fo faſt 
in fleſh, as little nails, to keep it from putrefattion, for 
points do not always faſten ; or elſe fire, which cer- 
tainly 1s compoſed of ſharp-pointed parts, would har- 
den, and keep other bodies from diſſolving, whereas on 
the contrary, it ſeparates and diyides them, although af- 
ter ſeveral manners. But Putrefaction is onely a di 


; -folvingand ſeparating of parts, after the manner of di- 


lation; and the motion of {alt is contracting as well as 
penetrating, 
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penetrating, for we may oblerve, what fleſh ſoever is 
dry-ſalted, doth ſhrink and contract cloſe together; I 
will not ſay, butthe pointed parts of ſalt may faſten like 
nayls in ſome ſorts of bodies, but not 1n all they work 
on. And this 1s the reaſon alſo, that Sea-water is of 
more weight then freſh-water, for being compoled of 
points, thoſe points ſtick withineach other, and ſo be- 
come mor@ſtrong ; But ygt do they not hinder the cir- 
cular dilating motion of water, for the circle-lines are 
. within, and the points without, but onely they make 
it more ſtrong from being divided by other exterior bo- 
dies that ſwim upon it. And. this is the cauſe that Salt- 
water 15 not ſo eaſily forced or turned to vapour, as 
Freſh, for the points raw es each other, hold it 
more ſtrongly together ; but thus is to be confidered,that 
the points of ſalt are on the outſide of the watry Circle, 
not on the inſide; which cauſes 1t to be divideable from 
the. watry Circles. I will conclude; when I have gj- 
ven the reaſon why water is ſo ſoon ſuckt up by ſand, 
lime, and the like bodies, and ſay that it 1s the nature 
of all ſpongy, dry and porous bodies, meeting with l1- 
quig and pliable bodies as water, dodraw and fuck them 
up; like as animal Creatures being thurſty, do drink : 
And ſ6I take my leave, and reſt, 


 Mavpan;, 
Your. Faithful Friend 


and Servant- 


MA 


I ZO 
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MADAM, 


ncerning Vappur, Clouds, Wind and Rain, 

[ am of your eAnthors opinion, That Water © 
changed into Vapour, and }V, apour into Air, and that 
dilated V apours make Wind, and condenſed V apours,Clouds . 
and Miſts ; But I amnot for his little particles, whereof, 
heſays, Vapours are made, by the motion of arare and ſub- 
til matter in the pores of terreſtrial bodies, which cer- 
tainly I ſhould conceive to be lopſe atoms, did henot 
make them of ſeveral figures and magnitude : for, in 
my opinion, there are no ſuch things in nature, which 
like little Flyes or Bees do fly up into the air; and al- 
though I grant, that in Nature are ſeveral parts, where- 
of ſome aremore rare, others more denſe, according to 
the ſeveral degrees of matter, yet they are not ſingle, but 
all mixt together in one body, andthe change of mori- 
ons in thoſe joyned parts, 15 the caule of all changes of 
figures whatever, without the aſsiſtance of any forreign 
= : And thus Water of it ſelf is changed ro Snow, 
ce, or Hail, by its inherent figurative Motions; that 
is, the circular dilation of Water by contraction, chan- 
ges into the figure of Snow, Ice, or Hail; or by rari- 
tying motions 1t turns into the figure of Vapour, and 
this Vapour again by contrating motions into the fi- 
eure of hoar-Foſt ; and when all theſe motions change 
again into the former, then the figure of Ice, Snow, 


Hail, Vapour and Froſt, turns again into the figure of 
| Water, 
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Water : And this in all ſenſe and reaſon is the moſt 
fcil and probable = of making Ice, Snow, Hall, &c. 
As for rarefa&tion and condenſation, I will not fay that 
they may be forced by forreign parts, but yet they are 
made by change and alteration of the inherent motions 
of their own parts, for though the motions of forreign 
parts, may be the occaſion of them, yet they are not the 
immediate cauſe or actors thereof. And as for T hun- 
der, that clouds of Ice ard Snow, the uppermoſt be- 
ing condenſed by heat, and ſo made heavy, ſhould fall 
upon another and produce the noiſe of thunder, is very 
improbable; for the breaking of a little ſmall ring, will 
make a greater noiſe then a huge ſhower of ſnow with 
falling, andas for Ice being hard, it may make a great 
noiſe, one part falling upon another, but then their 
weight would be as much as their noiſe,ſo that the clouds 
or roves of Ice would be as ſoon upon our heads, if not 
ſooner, as the noiſe in our Eares; like as a bullet ſhot 
out of a Canon, we may feel the bullet as ſoon as we 
hear the noiſe. Bur to conclude, all denſations are not 
made by heat, nor all noiſes by preſſures, for ſound is 
oftener made by diviſion-then preſſure, and denſation 
by cold then by heat : And this 1s all for the preſent; 


from, 
Madan, 
Your faithful Friend, 


and Servant: 


MA. . 
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I X L. 
MADAM, 
Cannot -perceive the Rational Truth of your Au- 
thors opinion, concerning (Colours, made by the a- 
gitation of little ſpherical bodies of an ZEthereal mat- 

ter, tranſmitting the attion of Light, for if colours were 

made after this manner, there would, in my opinton, 
not be any fixed orlaſting colour, but one colour would 
be ſo various, and change faſter then every minute; the 
truth is, there would be no certain or perfect colour at 
all : wherefore it ſeems altogether improbable, that 
ſuch liquid , rare and diſunited bodies ſhould either 
keep or make inherent -and fixed colours ; for li- 
quid and rire bodies, whoſe ſeveral parts are united 
into one conſiderable bulk of body , their colours are 
more apt to change then the colours of thoſe bodies 
that are dry, Clit and denſe ; the reaſon is, that rare 
and liquid bodies are more looſe, ſlack, and agil, then 
ſolid and dry Yodies, in ſo much, as in every alterati- 
on of motion their colours are apt to change : And if u- 
nited rare andliquid bodies be ſo apt to alter and change, 
how 1s1t probable, that thoſe bodies, which are ſmall 
and not united, ſhould either keep or make inherent 
fixed colours: I will not ſay, butthat ſuch little bo- 
dies may range into ſuch lines and figures, as make co- 
lours, but then they cannot laſt, being not unitedinto 

a laſting body, that is, into a ſolid, ſubſtantial body, 

proper to make ſuch figures as colours. Bur I deſire 


you 
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you not to miſtake me, Madam, for | do not mean, that 
the ſubſtance of colours is a grols thick ſubſtance, forthe 
ſubſtance may be as thin and rare as flame orlight, or 
in the next degree to it; for certainly the ſubſtance of 
light, and the ſubſtance of colours come in their degrees 
very neer cach other; Bur — to the contraction 
of the figures, colours are paler or deeper, or more or 
leſs laſting. And as for the reaſon, why colours will 
change and ROngs it 1s according as the figures alter 
or recover their forms; for colours will be as animal 
Creatures, which ſometimes are faint, pale, and fick, 
and yet recover; but whenas a particular colour is, as 
I may ſay, quite dead, then there is norecovering of it. 
But colours may ſeem altered ſometimes in our eyes, and 
yet not be altered 1a themſelves ;- for our eyes, if per- 


fe, ſee things as they are 1 rg and for pcs if 


any animal ſhould be preſented in an unuſual poſture 
or ſhape, we could not-judg of it; alſo if a Picture, 
which muſt be viewed fide-wards, ſhould be looked 
upon forwards, we could not know what to make of it; 
ſo the figures 6f colours, if they be not placed rightly 
to theſight, but turned topſie-turvie as the Phraſe 1s, or 
upſide-down, or be moved too quick, and this quick 
motion do make a confuſion with the lines of Light, we | 
cannot polsibly ſee the colour perfectly. Alfo ſe- 
veral lights or ſhades may make colours appear other- 
wiſe then in themſelves they are, for ſome ſorts of 
lights and ſhades may fall upon the fubſtanual figures 
of colours in folid bodies, in ſuch lines and figures, as 


 . they may over-power the natural or artificial inhe- 


rent colours in folid bodies, and for a time make o- 
ther colours, and many times the lines of light or . 


of 
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of ſhadows will meet and ſympathize ſo with inhe- 
rent colours, and place their lines ſo exactly, asthey 
will make thoſe inherent colours. more ſplendorous 
then in their own naturg they are, ſo that light and 
ſhadows will add or diminiſh or alter colours very 
mach. Likewiſe ſome ſorts of colours will be altered 
to our ſight, not by all, but onely by ſome ſorts of light, 
as for example, blew will ſeem green, and green blew 
by candle light, when as other colours will never P- 
pear changed, but ſhew conſtantly as they are; the 
reaſon is, becauſe the lines of candle light fall in ſuch 
figures upon the inherent colours, and ſo make them 
appear according to their own figures; Wherefore it 
is onely the alteration of the exterior figures of light and 
ſhadows, that make colours appear otherwiſe, and not a 
change of their own natures; And hence we may rati- 
onally conclude , that ſeveral lights and ſhadows by 
their ſpreading and dilating lines may alter the face or 
Jam, of colours, but not ſuddenly change them, un- 
leſs the power of heat, and continuance of 'time , or 
any other cauſe, do help and aſsiſt them in that work 
of metamorphoſing or transforming of colours ; but 
if the lines of light be onely, as the phraſe is, Skin-deep ; 
that 1s, but lightly ſpreading and not deeply pene- 
trating , they may ſoon wear out or be rubbed of, 
for though they hurt, yet they do not kill the natural 
colour, but the colour may recover and reafſume its 
former vigour and luſtre: but time and other acciden- 
tal cauſes will not onely alter , but deſtroy particular 
colours as well as other creatures, although not all 
after the ſame manner, for ſome will laſt longer 


then others. And thus, «Madam, there are three 


ſorts 


F, 
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forts of Colours , Natural, Artificial, and Acciden- 
tal ; but I have diſcourſed of this ſubject more ar large 
in my Philoſophical Opinions, to which | refer you, 
and reſt, 
| Mavpan, 
Your faithful Friend 


and Servant. 
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X LI. 
MADAM, 


-M[ Y anſwer to your eAthors queſtion, Why = P.4. ag; 


aſcends in a pointed figure © 1s, I hat the figure 
of fire conſiſts ſm. points, and being dilated into 
a flame, it aſcends in lines of points flope-wayes from 
the fired fuel, like as if you ſhould make two or more. 


ſticks ſtand upright and put the upper ends cloſe to- 


gether ; but let the lower ends be afunder, in which 
poſture they will ſupport each other, which, if both 
| their ends were doſe together, they could nbt do. 


The ſecond queſtion is, . Why. fire doth not alwayes flame*. 471.107, 


I anſwer, Becauſe all fuel is not flameable,. ſome be- 
ing ſo moiſt, as it doth oppoſe the fires dryneſs, and 
ſome fo hard and retentive, as fire cannot lo foon dif- 
ſolveit; andin thisconteſt, where one dilsipaces, and the 


other retams, a third figure is produced, viz. ſmoak, 


between the heat of one, andthe moiſture of the ather; 
4 * and 


— 


12.6 


nd 
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and this {mogk is forced by the fire our of the fucl, and 
is agthing-elſe bye certain parts of fuel, raiſed to fucha 
degree of rarefaftion; and if fire come near, it forces 
the ſmoak into flame, the ſmoak changing it ſelf by its 
figurative motions into flame ; but when {moak is above 
the flame, the flame cannot force the {moak to fire or en- 
kindle it ſelf, for the flame cannat fo well encounter it; 
which ſhews , as if ſmoak had a ſwifter motion then 
flame, although flame is more rarified then{moak, and 
if moiſture predominate, there 1s onely ſmoak, if fire, 
then there is flame : But there are many figures, that do 
not flame, until they are =_m diſſolved, as Leather, 
and many other things. Neither can fire work upon 
all bodies alike, but according to their ſeveral natures, 
like as men cannot encounter ſeveral ſorts of creatures af- 
ter one and the ſame manner ; for not any part in nature 
hath an-abſolute power, alchough 1t hath ſelf-motion., 
and this 1s the reaſon, that wax by fire is melted, and 
clay hardened. The third qtſbonis, Why ſome few 
drops of water ſprinkled, = fire, do encreaſe its flame ? 
I-anſwer, by reaſon of their little quantity, which be- 
ing over-powred by the greater quantity and force of 
fire, 1s by its ſelf-motions —_ intofire; for water 
being of a rare nature, and fire, for the moſt part, of a 
rarifymg quality, it cannot ſuddenly convert it (elf in- 
toa more ſolid body then its nature 1s, but following its 
nature by force it turns into flame. T hefourth queſti- 
on is, Why the flame of ſpirit of Wine doth conſume the 
Wine, and yet cannot burn or burt a linnen clath ? 1 
anſwer, TIT he Wine is the fuel that feeds the flame, 
and upon what at feeds, it devoureth, and with the 
food, the feeder ; but by reaſon Wine is a rarer 

| body 
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body then Oyle, or Wood, or any other fuel, its 
flame is alſo weaker. And thus much of theſe que- 
ſions, | reſt, | 


Mavan, | 
Your Faithful Friend 
_ and Servant. 
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MADAM, 


O conclude my diſcourſe upon the Opinions of 

theſe two famous and learned Authors, which [ 

* hivehutherto ſent you in ſeveral Letters, I could 

not chuſe but repeat the ground of my own opinions in 
this preſent; which I deſire you to oblerve.well, leſt 
you miſtake any thing, whereof I have formerly di[- 
courſed, Firſt I am for ſel-moving matter, which I 
call the ſenſitive and rationalmarter, and the perceptive 
and architectonical part of nature, which is the life and 
knowledg of nature. Next I am of an opinion, T hat all 
Perception is made by corporeal, figuring ſelf-madons, 
andthat the,perception.of torreign objectsismade by pat- 
terning them out : as for example, The-lenſiuve-per- 
ception of forreign objects is by making artaking copics 
from theſe objects, ſo as the ſenſitive corpor | 


cal motions 
in the eyes copy outthe objects of ſight, and the ſenſi- 
tive corporeal motions in the ears copy oue the objects 
of ſound ; the ſenfirve corporeal motions mm the noſtrils; 
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copy out the objects of ſent ; the ſenſitive corporeal mo- 
tions inthe tongue and'mouth;, copy out the objects of 
taſte, and the ſenſitive corporeal motions in the fleſh and 
skin of the body copy out the forreign objects of touch , 
for when you ſtand by the fire, 1t1snot that the fire, or 
the heat of the fire enters your fleſh, but that the ſenſi- 
tive motions copy out the-objects of fire and heat. As 
for my Book of Philoſophy, I muſt tell you , that it 
treats more of the production and archutecture of Crea- 
tures then of their perceptions, and more of the cauſes 
then the effects, more m a general then peculiar way, 
which I thought neceſſary to inform you of, and fo I 


remain, 


'Manpan, 


Your faithful Friend « 


and Servant, 
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MADAM, | 
Received your queſtions in your laſt : the firſt was, 
Whether there be more body compatl __— ina 
heavy then in a light thing * | anſwer, That 
urity, rarity, little quantity, exteriour ſhape, as 
Mo motion cauſe lightnefſe ; and groflneſs of bulk, 
denſity , much quantity , exterior ' 22a; and motion 
cauſe heavineſs, as it may be confirmed by many ex- 
amples : bur lightneſs and heavineſs are onely concep- 
tions 
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tions of man, -as-allo alcent and deſcent , andit may be 
ueſtioned, whether there be ſuch things really in nature; 
' change of motions of one and the ſame body; will 
wake lightneſs, and heavineſs,.as alſo rarity and den- 
ſity: beſides; the ſeveral figures and compoſitions of 
bodies will cauſe them to aſcend or deſcend; for Snow 
is a light body and yet deſcends fron the-clouds, and 
Water is a heavie body; and yet alcends in-ſprings out 
of the Earth; Duſt is a denſe body and yet 1s apt to af- 
cend , Rain or Dew is arare body and,;yet 1s apt to 
deſcend ; Alſo a Bird aſcends by his ſhape, and a {mall 
worm-although of leſs body and lighter will fall down; 
and there can be no other prot of light and heavy bodies 
but by their aſcent and deſcent ; But as really there is no 
ſuch thing as heavie or light in nature more theh words, 
and compariſons of different corporeal motions, ſo there 
isno ſuch thing, as. ligh or low; place or tume , but 
onely words to make compariſons and to. diſtinguiſh 
different corporeal motions. The ſecond queſtion 
was, 'When a Baſon with water ts waſted into ſmoak, . 
which fills up uw whole Room , Whether the air in the 
room doth, as the ſenſitive motions of the eye , pattern 
out the þ ure of the ſmoak,; or whether all the room ut 
xeally fi 7 with the vapour or ſmoak ? | anſwer, If it be 
onely the pattern or figureof ſmoak or vapour, the ex- 
tenſion and dilation is not ſo much as man imagines ; but 
why may not the air, which in my optuon hath ſel-mo- 
cion, pattern out the figure of {moak as well as the eye! for 
that the eye ſurely doth it,may be proved;becauſe imoak, 
if it enter the eye, makes it not onely {mart and water 
much, but blinds it quite for the preſent ; wherefore 
{ſmoak doth not enter theeye, when the eye ſeeth ic, but 


the 
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the eye patterns out the figure of ſmoak, and this is 
perception ; In the ſame manner may the arr pattern 
out the figure of ſmoak. The thrd queſtion was, 
Whether all that they neme qualities of bodies, as thickneſs, 
thinneſs, hardneſs, ſoftneſs , gravity, levity, tranſpa- 
rentneſs and the like, ' be ſubſtances.?. 1 anfwer, That 
all thoſe, they call qualities, are nothing elſe but change 
of motion and'figure of- the: ſame -w: 5 and ſeveral 
changes of motions are not ſeveral bodies, but ſeveral 
aftions of one body ; for change of motion'deth not 
create new matter or multiply its quantity : : for though 
corporeal motions may” divide and-compoſe;: contract 
arld lee, yet they cannot create new mattef, or niake 
matter any otherwiſe then it is by nature, neither can 
they add or ſubſtra& any thing from it narure..: : And 
therefore my opinion is, not: thatthey are things ſubfiſt- 
ing by themſelves withont warger, tout rhat there can 
no abſtraction- be matle of motionand* figure. front mat- 
cer, and that niatter iand-motion being but one thing 
and inſeparable, ' make byr orie ſubſtance. Where- 
fore denfity and rarity, gravity and levity, ec. being 
nething elſe'but' change of motions, cannet be' without 
matter, but a denſe orrare,; heavie or light matter is but 
one ſubſtance or body: - And'thugkaving obeyed your 


commands, I reſt; -* 


, +3 0+ ts - 43; 
Mapany ., 


Your faichfal Friend, 


- and Servant, 
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MADAM, 


Am very ready to give you my 0 afk ewo 

| queſtions you ſent me, whereof the firft _ Whe- 

ther that, which is rare and ſubtil, be not withal pure ? 
To whach [ anſwer, T hatall rare bodies are not fabel, 
nor pure, and chat all which is denſe is not groſs and 
dull: As for example, Puddle-water, or allo clear wa- 
ter, 1s rarer then Quickſilver, and yet riot lo ſlubel and 
pure AS Quickſilver; the. like te Gold; for Quick- 
filver and Gold may be rarified td a tranſparencneſs, 
and yet hg ſo denſe, as not to be. caſily diſſolved; and 
Quickfilyer'is very fubtil and ſearching , ſo as to be 


able to force offer bodies to divide as well ast can di-' 


vide and cotnpoſe 1ts own Wherefore tny 0- 
pinion 5, that the pureſt an ſub tileſt degree of matter in 
nature, . 1s that degree of matter which can dilate and 
ed; compoſe and divide into any figure b ' Corporeal 
ſelt-motion. Your ſecond queſtion was, Why 4 man's 
hand cannot break a little bard body, a4 alittle nail, whereas 
et it is bigger #ben the nail ? | anſwer, Itis nat becauſe the 
hand 1s ſofter then:the nail, for one hard body will not 
break ſuddenly another hard body , anda man may 
calily ere ron natl with tus hand, as I have bin in- 
formed ;" but it is foraekind of monon which can eaſier 
do it, then- another: I have _ a ſtrong cord 
wound about both a man's hands, who pulled his hands 
_ aShard and ſtrongly aſunder as he © d, and yet was 


not 
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not able to break it; when as a Youth taking the ſame 
cord, and winding tt about his hands as the former did, 
immediately broke 1t; the cauſe. was, that he did it with 
another kind of motion or pulling, then the' other did, 
which though heuſed as much force and Mrength, as 
he was able, yet could not break it, when the boy did 
break it with the greateſt eaſe , and turning onely his 
hands a little, which ſhews , chat many things may be 
done by a ſlight of motion, which otherwiſe a great 
ſtrength and force cannot do., Fhis is my anſwer and 
opinion concerning your propoſed queſtions ; if you 
have any more, I {hall be ready to obey you, as, 


M avan, 
Your faithful Friend 


and humble Servant. 
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MADAM, 


underſtand by your laſt, that you are very deſirous 
toknow, Whether tbere be not in nature ſuch animal 
creatures both for purity and (iz, as we are not capable 
to perceive by our foght. Truly, Madam, in my op1- 
nion it 45 very probable there may be animal creatures 
| of luchrare bodies as are not ſubject to our exterior ſen- 
, fes, as well, as there are elexgents which are not ſubject 
toall our exterior ſenſes: as for example, fire is onely 
lubject to our ſight and feeling, and not to any other 


ſen ſe; 
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ſenſe, water 1s ſubject to our ſight, taſte, touch and 
hearing, but not to ſmelling ; and earth is ſubject to our 
ſighe, raſte; touch and ſmelling; but not to our hearing ; 
and vapour tsonely ſubject to our ſight, and wind onely 
to our hearing ; but pure air 1 not ſubject to any of our 
ſenſes, but onely known by its effects : and ſo there may 
likewiſe be animal creatures which are not ſitbject to any 
of our ſenſes both for their purity and hfe; as for ex- 
ample, I have ſeen pumpt out of a water munrrE 
worms which could hardly be diſcerned but by a -brighe 


Sun-light, for they were {maller then the ſmalleſt hair, 
ſome of a.pure ſcarlet colour and ſome white , but 
_ though they were the ſmalleſt creatures that ever I did 
Tee, yet they were more agil and fuller of life, then ma- 
ny acreature of a bigger ſize, and ſo ſmall. they were, 
as I am confident , they were neither ſubject to caſt, 


ſmell, touch nor hearing, but-onely to ſight, and that 
neither without dificulty , requiring botha ſharp ſight 
anda clear light to perceive them; and I do verily be- 
lieve that theſe {mall animal creatures may be great in 
compariſon to others which may be in nature. But if 
it be probable that there may be fuch ſmall animal crea- 
tures1in nature, as are not ſubject to our exterior ſenſes, 
by reaſon of their littleneſs ; it ts allo probable, - that 
there may be ſuch great and big animal creatures in 
nature as are beyond the reach and knowledg of our ex- - 
tertor ſenſes; for bigneſs and-{mallneſsare not to be jud- 
ged by our exterior ſenſes, onely ; but as ſenſe and rea- 
ſon inform us, - that there are different degrees in Purity 
and Rarity , fo allo in ſhapes, figures and fizes-in all 
natural creatures. - Next youdefired to know, Y/he- 
; ther there can be an artificial Life; or a Life made by Art ? 

= | M m My 
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My anſwer is, Not, for although there 1s Lite in all 
natures parts, 'yet not all the parts are life, for there is 
one part of natural matter which 1n its nature 15 inani- 
mate or withouthfe, and though natural Lite doth pro- 
duce Art,yetArt cannot produce natural Life,tor though 
Art is the action of Life, yet it 1s not Lite it ſelf: not but 
that there is Life in Art,but not art 1n life, for Lite is na- .' 
tural, and not artificial; and thus the ſeveral parts of a 
watch may have ſenſe and reaſon according to the 
nature of their natural figure, which is ſteel, but not 
as they have an artificial ſhape, for Art cannot put Life 
into the watch, Life being onely natural, not artificial. 
Laſtly your deſire was to know, Whether a part of mat- 
ter may be ſo ſmall, as it cannot be made leſs f I anſwer, 
there is noſuchthing in nature as biggeſt or leaſt, nature 
being Infinite as well in her actions as in her ſubſtance, 
and I have mentioned in my book of Philoſophy, and 
in a letter, I ſent youtheretofore concerning Infinite, 
that there are ſeveral forts of Infinites, as Infinite in 
quantity or bulk, Infinite in number, Infinite inqua- 
lity, as Infinite degrees of hardneſs, ſoftneſs, thickneſs, 
thianels, ſwiftneſs, flownels, £&#c. as alſo Infinite com- 
poſitions, diviſions, creations, diſfolutions, &#c. in na- 
ture; and my meaning 1s, that all theſe Infinite actions 
do belong to the Infinte body of nature, which being 
infinite in ſubſtance muſt alſo of necelsity be infinite in 
its actions ; but although thele Infinite actions are 
inherent in the power of the Infinite ſubſtance of nature, 
yet they are never put in a& in her parts, by reaſon 
there being contraries 1a-nature, and every one of 
the aforementioned actions having its oppoſite, they 
do hinder and obſtruct each other ſo, that none can 

actually 
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actually run into infinite; for the Infinice degrees of 


compoſitions hinder the infinite degrees of diviſions; and 
the infinite degrees of rariry., ſoftnels, ſwiftnels, ec. 
hinder the infinite degrees of denſity, hardneſs, flow- 
neſs, &#*c. all which nature has ordered with great wif- 
dom and Prudence to make an anuable combination be. 
tween her parts;for if but one of thele actions ſhould ran 
into infinits, it would cauſe a hornd confuſion berween 
natures parts; nay an utter deſtruction of che, whole 
body. of nature, if I may call it whole: as for example, 
if one part ſhould have infinice compoſitions, without 
the hinderance or obſtruction of diviſion, it would at 
laſt mount and become equal to the Infinite body of 
nature, . and ſo froma part change to a whole, from 
being finite to infinite , which 1s impolsible W here- 
fore, though nature hath an Infinite natural power, 
yet ſhe doth not put this power in act 1n her particulars ; 
and although ſhe has an infinite force or ſtrength, yet 
ſhe doth not uſe this force or ſtrength in her parts. 
Moreover when I ſpeak of Infinite diviſions and com- 
poſitions, creations and diflolutions, ec. in nature, I 
do not mean ſo much the infinite degrees of compo- 
ſitions and diviſions, as the achons themſelves to be infi- 
nite in number , for there being infinite parts in nature; 
and every one having 1ts compoſitions and diviſions , 
creations and difſolutions, theſe a&tions muſt of nece(- 
ſity be infinite too, to wit, in number, according to 
the Infinite number of parts, for as there is an Infinite 
- number of parts in nature, ſo there is alſo an infinite 
number and variety of motions which are natural a&ti- 
ons. However let therebe alſo infinite degrees of theſe 
natural actions , in the body or ſubſtance of infinite 

nature: 
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nature; yet, asI ſaid, they are never put in a, b 
reaſonevery action hath its contrary or oppoſite, whi 
doth hinder and obſtruc it from running actually into 
infinite. And thus I hope, you conceive cleerly now, 
whatmy opinion is, and that I do not contradict my ſelf 
in my x45 as ſome have falſly accuſed me, for they 
by nuſapprehending my meaning, judge not according 
to the-truth of my ſenſe, but oa to their own 
falſe interpretation, which ſhews not onely a weakneſs 
in their underſtandings and paſsions, but a great in- 
juſtice and injury tome, which I deſire you to vindicate 
when ever you chance to hear ſuch accuſations and ble- 
miſhes laid upon my works, by which you will Infi- 
nitely oblige, 


M avan, 


Your humble and faitbful Servant. 


Q SECT. " 


I. 


4Eing come now: to the Peruſal of 
CE the Works of that learned eA uthor 


3. Moor. 1 find that the onely de- 


Ware lign of his Book called Antidote, is 
Se 20 prove the Exiſtence of a God, and 
E. co refute, or rather convert Atheitts . 


which I wonder very much at, con- 
ſidering, he ſays himſelf, * That there is no man 


* Antidote, 


under the cope of Heaven but believes a God, whuch it fo, - K. 6.20: 


what needs there to make ſo many arguments to no 
purpoſe ? unleſs it betoſhew Learning and wit ; Inmy 
opinian, it were better to convert: Pagans 'co be Chri- 
ſtians, or to reform irregular Chriſtians to a more pious 
life, tHerrto prove that, which all -men believe, which 
is the way to bring itinto queſtion. ' - For certainly, 
according to-the natural Light of Reaſon , 'there is'a 
God, and no man, [ believe, doth doubrit; for though 


N n there 
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there may be many vain words, yet I think there is no 
ſuch atheiſtical belief amongſt man-kind, nay, not onely 
amongſt'men, but alſo, amongſt all other creatures, 
for if nature believes a God, all her parts, eſpecially 
the ſenſitive and rational, which are the living and 
knowing parts, and are in all natural creatures, Þ the 
like, andtherefore all parts and creatures in nature do 
adore and worſhip God, for any thing man can 
know to the contrary ; for no queſtion, but natures 
ſoule adores and worſhips 'God as wall as man's ſoule ; 
and why may not God be worſhipped by all forts an 
kinds of creatures as well, as by one kind or ſort ? I will 
not ſay the ſame way, but I believe there is a general 
worſhip and adoration of God; for as God 1s an Infinite 
Dhiy.fo certainly he has an Infinite Worſhip and Ado- 
ration, and there is not any part of nature, bur adores and 
worſhips the only omntpotent God, to whom belongs 
Praiſe and Glory from and to all eternity : For it is very 
improbable, that God ſhould be worſhipped onely in 
part,and not in whole,and that all creatures were wy f to 
obey man, and not to worſhip God, bnely for man's 
lake, and not for God's worſhip, for man's uſe, and not 
God's adoration, for mans ſpoil and not God's bleking. 
But this Preſumption, Pride, Vain-glory and Ambr- 
tion of man, proceeds from the irregularity of nature, 
who being a ſervant, 18 apt to commit errors; and cannot 
be ſo abſolute and exact 1n her devotion, adoration and 
worſhip, as ſhe ought, nor ſo well obſervant of God as 
God 1s oblerving her : Nevertheleſs, there is not any 
of her parts or creatures, that God is not acknowledged 
by, though not ſo perfectly as he ought, which is 
cauſed by the wrregularites of nature, as I faid before: 
And 
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And ſo God of his mercy have mercy upon all Crea- 
tures; To whoſe protection I commend your Ladi- 
(hip, and reſt, 


MaDaM, | < 
Your faithful Friend 


and $ ervant. 


; | Cos | | © 
4 Mhemnt 
M A DA M, | 4 | 

Ince I ſpake in my laſt of the adoration and worſhip 

of God, you would faine know, whether we 

can have an Idea of God * I artfrver, That naturally 

- we may, and really have a knowledge of the exiſtence 
of God, as I proved in my former letter, to wit, that 
there.is a Godzand that he is the Author of all things, 
whorules and governs all things, and is alſo the God of 


Nature : bur I] dare not think, that we'can 


have an Idea of the effence of God, fo as to know what * 


God is in his very nature and efſence ; for how can 


there bea finite Idea of an Infinite God * You may fay, 


As welt as of Infiaite ſpace. I anſwer,Space is relative, - 


or has reſpect to body,: but there is not anything that 
can be comparedto God, forthe Idea of Infinite nicks 


is- waterial; as being +a material creature -of Infinite . 


material Nature. | Y ou: will fay,, How can a finite 
parthave an Idea of infinice-natare.{: Þ anſwer , Very 


well, by reaſon the [dei is part of Infinite /Narare ; and 
| fo 


mmm. 
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ſo of the ſamekind, as material ; but God being an Eter- 
nal, Infinite; Immaterial, Individable | Betng , - no 
natural creature can have an Idea of him. - will 
ſay, Thatthe Idea of God in the mind 1s unmaterial , 
I anſwer, 1 cannot concetve,that there can be any imma- 
terial Idea in nature ; but be it granted, yet that Im- 
material is not a part of God, for God is individable, and 
hath no parts; wherefore the Mind cannot have an 
Idea of God, as it hath of Infinite nature, being a part 
of nature ; for the Idea of God cannot be of the eflente 
of God, as the Idea of nature is a corporeal part of 
nature : and though nature may be knownin ſome parts, 
yet God being Incomprehenſible, his Eflence can by 
no wayes or means be naturally known; and this is 


conſtantly believed, by 


M ADAM, 
Your faithful Friend, 
and Servant. 
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IIL 
| MADAM, 


Lthough 1 mentioned in my laſt, that ic is impoſ- 
ſible to have an Idea of God, yet your Author is 
Of the Ins" pleaſed to fay, That be will not flick to affirm, 
morualiry of ybat the Idea or notion of God is as eaſie, as any notion elſe 
«4  Phatſoever, and that we may know as much of bim as 


of any thing elſe in the world, To which Lankwer, That 


in 
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in my opinion, God is not ſo eaſily to be known by any 
creature, as man may know himlelt, nor his attributes 
ſo well,, as man can know his own natural proprieties : 
for Gods Infinite attributes are not conceivable , and 
cannot be comprehended by a finite — and un- | 
derſtanding,as a finite part of nature; for though nature's 
andy ba Infinite. in number, and as they have a 
relation to'the Infinite whole, if I may callue fo, which 
is Infinite nature, yer-nopart 1s infinite 1n it ſelf,” and 
therefore itcannot know ſo much as wholenature :; and 
God being-an Infinite Deity, there is required an Inh- 
niteCapaciry to conceive him nay, Nature her felf al 
though Infinite, yet cannot poſibly have an exa@t notion 
of God, by reaſon of the diſparity between God and her 
ſelf,” and therefore1t is Hot probable, if the Infinite ſer- 
vant of Gods not able to conceive him, chata finite part 
or creature of nature; of what kind or ſort ſoever, whe- 
ther-Spineual , as your Author's plealed-to name it, or 
Caorporeal, ſhould comprehend God. '* Concerning 
my: belief of God , I ſubmit wholly to the Church, 
and believe as'T have bin-informed out of the Athanaftan 
Creed, thatthe Father js[ncomprehenſible, the Sonne 
Incomprehenfible,. and the Holy Ghaſt' Incomprehen- 
ſible; and that there are not three,, butene Incompre- 
henſible God ; Wherefore if ay man can prove ( as I 
do verily believe he cannot) that God is not Incompre- 
henſible, lgazuft of 'neceſuy; be more knowing then 
the whole Church; however he muſt needs diſſenc 
frony'the Charch. But perchance your Author may 
lay, I raiſe new and prejudicial opinions, in ſaying that 
matters eternal. I anſwer, The Holy Writ doth not 
mention Matter to be ereated, but onely Particular 
0 O © Creatures, 
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Creatures, as this Viſible World, with all its Parts; as 
the hiſtory or deſcription. of the Creation-ofthe World 
in Geneſis plainly ep . For God ſaid, Let it it be 
Light, os there was Light , Let there be a Firmament 
in the mid{1 of the Waters, .and let it. divide the Waters 
from the Waters ; and Let the Waters under the Heaven 
be gathered together upto one place, and let the dry Land 
appear ; and let the Eenth bring forth Graſs, the Herb 
nelding Seed, and the Fruit-tree yielding Fruit after his 
kind ; and let there be Lights in the Firmament of the 
Heaven, to divide the Day.from the N(ight,&c. W hich 
proves,that all creatures and figures were made and pro- 
duced out of that rude and deſolate ' heap, or . yin 
which the Scripture | mentions , which is nothing elſe 
but matter, by the powerful Word and Commandiof 
God, executed by his Eternal Servant, Nature; as I 
have heretoforedeclared it in a Letter I ſent you inthe 
beginning concerning Infinite Nature. '-But leaſt I 
ſeem to encroach too much upon Divinity, I ſfubmitthis 
Interpretationto the Church ; However, I think it not 
againſt the ground of our Faith, for I am-ſo far from 
maintainingany thing either againſt Church, or State, 
as I am ſubmitting to bothin all duty, and ſhall do fo as 
long as live, = reſt, | | 


Mavan, 
Your Faithful Friend 
and Servant. 


% 
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MADAM, 
Ince your Worthy and Learned eAnthor is pleaſed 


to mention, T hat an ample experience both of Men Aid. Bub 

* and Things doth enlarge our Underſtanding, I have © © 
taken occaſion hence to enquire, how a mans Under- 

ſtanding may be encreaſed or mlarged.' - The Under- . 
ſtanding muſt either be in Parts, or it muſt be Indivi- 
dable as one; if in Parts, then there muſt be ſo many 
Underſtandings as there are things underſtood ; bur if 
[ndividable, and but one Underſtanding, then it muſt 
dilate it ſelf upon ſo many ſeveral objects. 1 for my 
part, aſſent to the firſt, That Underſtanding increaſes 
by. Parts, and not by Dilation, which Dilation muſt 
needs follow, if the Mind or Underſtanding of man be 
Indiviſible and without parts ; but if the Mind or Soul 
be Individable, then I would fainiknow, how Under- 
ſtanding, Imagination, Conception, Memory , Re- 
membrance;. and the like; can be mn the mind ? + You 
will ſay, perhaps, they are ſo- many faculties or pro- 
perties of the. Incorporeal Mind, | but, I hope, youdo 
not-intend to make. the Mind or Soul a Deity, with fo 
many. attributes, Wherefore, 'in my opinion , it is 
ſafer to ſay, T hatthe Mind is compoſed of ſeveral active 
Parts:but oftheſe Parts Lhave treated in my Philoſophy, 
where you; will find, that all the ſeveral Parts of Na- 
tureare Living and Knowing, andthatthere is no part 


that has not Lite and-Knowledg, being all compoled 
| 0 
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of rational and ſenſitive matter, which 1s the life and 
ſoul of Nature; and that Nature being 'Material, is 
compoſable and dividable, which 1s the cauſe of fo ma- 
ny ſeveral Creatures, where every Creature 1s a part of 
Nature, and theſe Infinite parts or creatures are Nature 
herſelf ; for though Nature is a ſelf-moving ſubſtance, 
and by ſelf-motion divides and compoſes her ſelf ſeveral 
manners or ways into ſeveral forms and figures, yet þe- 
ing a knowing, as well as a living ſubſtance, ſhe knows 
howto order her parts and actions wiſely , for as ſhe 
hath an Inficute wil or ſubſtance, ſo ſhe has an Infinite 


life and knowledg ; and as ſhe hath an Infinite life and 
knowleds, ſo ſhe hath an finite wiſdom : But miſtake 
menot, Madam: I do not mean an Infinite Divine WiC. 
dom, but an Infinite Natural Wiſdom, given her by 
the. Infinite bounty of the Omnipotent God ; but yet 


this Infinite Wiſdom, Life and Knowledg m Nature 
make but one Infinite. And as Nature hath degrees 
_ of marter, {oſhe has allo degrees and variety of corpo- 
real motions: for ſome parts of matter are ſelE-moving, 
and ſome aremoved- by thele ſelf-moving parts of mat- 
ter; andall theſe parts, both the moving and moved, are 
ſo intermixed, that none 1s without the other, nonotin 
any the leaſt Creature or part of Nature we can con- 
ceive ; forthere is no Creature or part of Nature, but 
has a commxture of thoſe mentioned parts of animate and 
inanimate matter, and all the motions are ſo ordered by 
Natures wiſdom, as not any thing in Nagre can be 
otherwiſe , unleſs by a Supernatural Command” and 
Power of God, for no part of corporeal matter and 
motion can either periſh, or but reſt ; one part may 
cauſe another part to alerts motions, but not to quit 


motion, 
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motion, no'more theti one part of matter eanannihilate 
ordeſtroy another,” and therefore matter is nor tricerly 
Paſsive, but always Active, by reaſon of the thorow 
mixture of animate and inanimate matter ;, for although 
the animate matter 1 onely active in its nature, and the 
inanimate palsive, yet becaule they are ſo clolely united 
and. mixed together that they make but one body, 
theiparts-6f'rhe animate or ſelf-moving matter do bear 
up and cauſe the inanimate parts to move and work with 
them; and thus there 1s an achvity in all parts of matter 
moving and working as one body, without any fixation 
or reſt, for all is moveable,” moving and moved. All 
which, eM adam, if it were well obſerved, there would 
not be ſo many ſtrange opinions concerning nature and 
her actions, making the pureſt and fubtilleſt part of mat- 
ter immaterial or incorporeal, which 'is as much, as to 


extend her. beyond nature, and to rack her quitetono- . 


thing. Bur/I fear the opinion of Immarterial ſubſtances 
in Nature will ar laſtbring in again the Heathen Reli- 
gion, and make us believe a god Pan, Bacthus, (eres, 
Penus, and the like, lo as we may become worſhip- 

$sof Groves and ſhadows, Beans and Onions, as our 
Farefachers. I ſay not this, as if I would aſcribe any 
worſhip to Nature, or make hera Deity, for ſheis one- 
ly a ſervant ro God, and ſo ate all her parts or creatures, 
which partsor creatures, although they are transform- 
ed, yet cannot be annihilated, except- Nature her ſelf 
be annitulated, which may be, whenfoever the Great 
God pleafes; for her exiſtence and reſolution, or toral 
deſtruction , depends upon Gods Will and Decree, 
whom ſhe fears, adores; admires, praiſes and prayes 
unto, as being her God and Maſter; and as ſhe adores 
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God, fo do all her parts and creatures, andamongſt the 
reſt Man, fo that there isno Atheiſt in Infiaue 
at leaſt not inthe opinion of, 


LI 


MaDpan, 
Your faithful Friend 
| and Servant. 
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MAD AM, 


Avid, I Cant well concave what your eAuthor means 


2, 6.2, by the Common Laws of Nature, But if you deſire 


my opinion how many Laws Nature hath, and what 
they are; I ſay Nature hath but One Law, which'is a 
wiſe Law, viz. to keep Infinite matter in order, and to 
keep [ſo much Peace, as not to diſturb the Foundation 
of her Government : for though Natures actions are 
various, and ſo many times oppoſite, which would ſeem 
to make wars between ſeveral Parts, yet thoſe active 
Parts, being united into one Infinite body, cannot 
break Natures general Peace ; for that which Man 
names War, Sickneſs, Sleep, Death, andthe like, are 
but various particular aftions of the onely matter ; nor, 
as your eA uthor imagines, in a confuſion, like Bullets, 
or ſuch like things juggled together in a mans Hat, bur 
very orderly and methodical : And the Playing motions 
of nature arethe actions of Art, but her ſerious ations 
are the actions of Production, Generation and Tranſ- 


formation 
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formation in ſeveral kinds, forts and particulars of her 
Creatures, as alſo the action of-ruling and governing 
theſe her ſeveral active Parts. Concerning the Pre- 
eminence and Prerogative of Man, whom your Author 
calls * The flower and chief of all the produits of nature 
upon thu Globe of the earth; 1 anſwer, That Man can- 
not well bejudged of himſelf, becauſe heis a Party, and 
ſo niay be Partial; But if we obſerve well, we ſhall 
find that the ' Elemental Creatures are as excellent as 
Man, and asable to be a friend or foe to Man, as Man 
to9them, and ſothe reſt of all Creatures; ſo that I can- 
not perceive more abilities in Man then in thereRt of na- 
tural Creatures, for though he can build a ſtately Houſe, 
yet' he cannot make a Honey-comb, and though he 
can plant aSlip, yet he cannot make a "Tree; though 
he can make a th or Knife, yet he cannot make 
the Mettal. And as Man makes uſe of other Crea- 
tures, fo other Creatures make uſe of Man, as far as 
he is good for any thing: But Man is not ſo uſeful ro 
his nezghbeur or fellow-creatures, as his neighbour or 
fellow-creatures to him, being not fo profitable for uſe, 
as apt to make ſpoil. And fo kaving him, I reſt, 


*C. % 


M avan, 
Your faithful Friend 


SI 
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Our Author demands, Whether there was ever any 

man, that was not mortal, and whether there be any 
mortal that had not a beginning ? Truly, if na- 

ture be eternal, all the mri figures which ever.were, 
are, and canbe, muſt bealſocternal ih nature; for the 
figures cannot be annihilated, unleſs nature be deſtroy- 
d , and although a Creature is diſſolved and tranſ- 
formed .intd-numerous different figures, »yet all thefo 
ſeveral . figures remain ſtill in thoſe parts of matter, 
whereof that creature-was made, for matter never chari- 
ges, but is always one and the ſame, and figure is ho- 
thing elſe but matter tranſpoſed or transformed by mio- 
tion ſeveral modes or ways. But if you-conceive:Mat- 
ter to be one thing; Figure another, and Motion a third, 
ſeveral, diſtin and: drvidable from each other; it will 
produce groſserrors, for, niatter, motion atid fignre;, 
are but one thing. And as for that common queſtion, 
whether the Egg was before the Chick, *or the Chick 
before the Egg, tis but athred-bare argument, which 
proves nothing, for: chereis no fuch thing as Firſt in E- 
ternity, neither doth T ime make gr or gene- 
rations, but Matter ; and whatſoever matter can pro- 


duce or generate, was in matter before it was produced; 
wherefore the queſtion 1s, whether Matter, which is 
Nature, had a beginning, or not * [I fay not: for 
putthe caſe, the figures of Earth, Air, Water, and Fire, 


Light 
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Light. and Colours, Heat and Cold, Animals, Ve- 
getables and Minerals,&c. were not produced from all 
Eternity , yet thoſe figures have nevertheleſs been in 
Matter, which is Nature, from all eternity, for theſe 
mentioned Creatures are onely made by the corpo- 
real motions of Matter , transforming Matter into 
ſuch ſeveral figures ; Neither can there be any pe- 
riſhing or dying in Nature, for that which Man 
calls ſo, is onely an alteration of Figure. And as 
all other productions are but a change of Matters 
ſenſitive motions, ſo all wregular -and extravagant 
opinions are nothing but a change of Matters rati- 
onal motions ; onely productions by rational mo- 
tions are interior, and thoſe by ſenſitive motions ex- 
terior. For the Natural Mind is not leſs material 
then the body, onely the Matter of the Mind is 
much purer and ſubtiller then the Matter of the 
Body. And thus there is nothing in Nature but 
what is material ; but he that thinks 1t abſurd to 
lay, the World is compoſed of, meer ſelf-moving 
Matter, may conſider, , that it 1s more abſurd* to 
believe Immaterial ſubſtancgs or ſpirits in Nature , 


as allo a ſpirit- of Nature, which is the Vicarious, 


pl 


e As probable , that God did give Matter a ſelf- 


moug.: power to” her ſelf, as to have made ano- 
ther. Creature to gqvern her © For Nature is 


m_ of God upon Matter : For why ſhould it not 


not a Babe, or Child, to need ſuch a Spiritual 


Nurſe, to teach her to go, or to move ; neither 
is ſhe {o young a Lady as to have need of a Go- 
verneſs, for ſurely ſhe can govern her ſelf; ſhe 


needs not a Guardian for fear ſhe ſhould run away 


Qq with 
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with'a younger Brother, or one that cannot make her a 
Jointure; But leaving thole ſtrange oprmions to the 
fancies of their Authors , Fle add no more, but that 


| am, 


MaDan, 
Your faithful Friend, 


and» Servant. 
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M ADAM, 
Our eAuthor being very earneſt in arguing a- 
gajnſt thoſe that maintaini the opinion of Matter 
; " being ſelf-moving, amongſt the reſt of his argu- 
of the Iv rents brings 1 in this.: Ss pe poſe, ſays he, Matter conld 
the Sul) 1.1, 11808 it ſelf, would meer Matter A ſelf -motton amount 
> aw yer wiſe contrroance of hing Which we ſee 
in the World ?*— All the evaſion T can im gin, our advyer - 
aries may uſe bete, will be thit + T hat Matter u capable 
of ſenſe; and the fineſt and moſt ſubril of the moſt refined 
ſenſe ; and conſequently of Imagination too, yea happily 
of Rea on and Underſtanding. | anſwer, it is very 
probable, that not onely the Matter in the World 
or Univerſe hath Senſe, but alſo Reaſon ; and char the 
ſenſitive part of matter 1s the builder, and the rational 
the deſigner; whereof I have ſpoken 6f before, and you 
. may find more of it in my Book of Philoſophy. Bit, 
ſays your Author, Let us ſee, if all their heads laid 
together 
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rogether can contrive the anatomical Fabrick of any Gea- 
tare that lroeth ? | anſwer, alt parts of Nature are not 
bound to have heads or tayls, bur if they have, ſurely 
they ate wiſer then many a man's. [I demand, ſays he, 
Has every one of theſe Particles, that muſt have a hand 
in the framing of the body of an animal, the whole deſign 
of rhe work by the Impreſs of ſome Phantaſme upon it ? 
or 4s they have ſeveral offices, ſo have they feral parts 
of the deſign ? Lanſwer, All the ations of ſelEmoving 
Matter ate. not Impreſſes, not is every part a hand- 
labourey; but every part unites by degrees into fuch or 
fuch a Figure. Again, ſays he, How u it conceiveable 


that any one Particle of Matter, or many together, (there 


no8 exiſting, yet in Nature an attimal,) can haye the Idea 
Impreſſed of that Creature they are to frame ? | anſwer, 
all figures whatſoever have been, are, or can bein Na- 
rare, are exiſtent in fature. © How, lays he, can they 
in framing ſeveral parts confer notes ? by what language 
or ſpeech can"they communicate their Connſels one to ano- 
ther ? | anſwer, OD not always require 
ſpeech, for ſpeech is an effect and not a cauſe,” bar 
knowledg is a cauſe and not an effet; and nature hath 
mficuts more ways to expreſs knowledg then man can 


umagine,” Wherefore , he concludes, that they ſhould 


mutually ſerve one another in ſuch a defgn, is more 1m- 
poſfoble then that ſo many men, blind and dumb from their 
nativity, ſhould joyn their forces ani{ wits together to build 
4 Caftle, of carve 4 flative of ſuch' a Cieature, a3 none of 
them knew any more in ſeveral, then ſonit one of the ſmalleſt 
pants thereof, but not the relation it bore w the whole. | 
anſwer, Nature is nexther blind nor dumb, nor any 
ways defeftive, but infinitely wiſe and knowing ; n 
blindne 


= 
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blindneſs and dumbneſs are but effects of ſome of her 
particular ations, but there 1s no defeR in ſelf-movin 
matter, -nor in her actions in general; and it 1s abſurd to 
conceive the Generality of wildom according to an Irre- 
gular effect or defect of a particular Creature, for the 
General actions of Nature are both life and knowledg, * 
which are the architects of all Creatures, and know 
better how to frame all kinds and ſorts of Creatures 
then man can conceive; and the ſeveral parts of Matter 
have a more eaſie way of communication, then Mans 
head hath with his hand, or his hand with pen, ank,and 
paper, when he is going to write; whuch later etample 
will make you underſtand my opinton the better, if you 
do but compare the rational part of Matter to the head, 
the ſenſitive to the hand, the inanimate to pen, ink and 
paper, their action to writing, and their framed figures 
to thoſe figures or letters which are written, in all which 
is a mutual agreement without noiſe or trouble. But 
give me leave, Madam, totell you, T hat ſelf-moving 
Matter may ſometimes erre and move irregularly, and 
in ſome parts not move ſo ſtrong, curious, or ſubtil at 
ſometimes, as in other parts, for Nature delights in va- 
| Tiety; Nevertheleſs ſhe is more wile then any Particu- 
lar Creature or part can conceive, which is the cauſethat 
Man thinks Nature's wiſe, fubul.and lively actions, are 
235 his own grols actions, conceiving, them to be con- 
{trained and turbulent, not free and eaſie, as well as wiſe 
and knowing ; Whereas Nature's Creating, Genera- 
ting and Producing actions are. by an caſfie connexion 
of parts to parts, without Counterbufts, Joggs and 
Jolts, -producing a particular figure by degrees, and in 
order and method , as humane ſenſe and- reaſon may 
well 
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well perceive : And why may not the ſenſitive and ra- 
tional part of Matter know better how to make a Bee, 
then a Bee doth how to make Honey and Wax ? or 
have a better communication betwixtthem, then Bees 
that fly ſeveral ways, meeting and joyning to make their 
Combes in their Hives: But pardon, Madam, for I 
think it a Crime tocompare the Creating, Generating 
. and producing Coporeal Life and Wiſdom of Nature 
unto any particular Creature, although every particu- 
lar Creature hath their ſhare, being a part of Nature. 
Wherefore thoſe, in my opinion, do grofly err, that 
bind up the ſenſitive matter onely to taſte, touch, hear- 
ing, ſeeing, and ſmelling; as if the ſenſitive parts of 
Nature had notmore varlety of actions, then to make 
fiye ſenſes ; for we may well obſerve, in every Crea- 
ture there 15 difference of ſenſe and reaſon according 
tothe ſeveral modes of felf-motion ; For the Sun, Stars, 
Earth, Air, Fire, Water, Plants, Animals, Mine- 
rals ; although they have all ſenſe and knowledg, yet 
they havenot all ſenſe and knowledg alike, becaule ſenſe 
and knowledg moves not alike 1n every kind or fort of 
Creatures, nay many times very different in one and the 
{ame Creature, but yet-this doth not cauſe a general 
Ignorance, - as to be altogether Inſenſible or Irrational, 
neither do the erroneous and uwrregular actions of ſenſe 
and reaſon prove an annihilation of ſenſe and reaſon ; as 
for Cn ,. a man may become Mad or a Fool 


through the irregular motions of ſenſe and reaſon, and 
yet have ſtill the Perception of ſenſe and reaſon, onely 
the alteration is cauſed through the alteration of the ſet 
litve. and rational corporeal motions or actions, from 


regular to irregular ; nevertheleſs he has Perceptions, 
R r Thoughes, 
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Thoughts, Ideas, Palsions, and whatſoever is made 


by ſenſitive and rational Matter, neither can Percep- 
tion be divided from Motion, nor Motion from Mat- 
ter; for all ſenſation is Corporeal, and ſo is Perception, 


I can add no more, but take my leave, and reſt, 


 Mapan, : | 
Your faithful Friend 


and Servant. 
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MAD AM, 


Of the In- Our Author ts pleaſed to fay,that Matter u a Prin- 
_— & —_ purely paſsrue, and no otherwiſe moved or mo- 
6.1, 4.3, ified, then as ſome other thing moves and modifies 
it, but cannot move it ſelf at all , which 12 moſt demonſtra- 

ble to them #bat contend for ſenſe and perception in it : Fox 

if it had any ſuch perception, it would, '# vertue of its 
ſelf-motion withdraw its ſelf from under the knocks of 
hammers; or fury of the fire, or of its own accord approach 

20 ſuch things as are moit agreeable to it, and pleaſing, and 

that without the help of muſcles, it being thus immediately 
endowed with a ſelf-moving power. By his leave, Ma- 

dam, I muſttell you, that I fee noconſequence in this 
argument ; Becauſe ſome parts of matter cannot with- 

draw themſelves from the force and power of other 

parts, therefore they have neither ſenſe, realon, nor 
perception : For put the caſe, a man ſhould be over- 

powrd 


[- 
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powr'd by ſome other men, truely he would be forced 
to ſuffer, and no Immaterial Spirits, I think, would 
akift him.' - The very ſame may be {aid of other Crea- 
cures or- parts of Nature, for ſome may over-power 


others, asthe fire, hammer and hand doth over-power 


a Horſe-ſhooe, which cannot prevail over fo much 
odds of power and ſtrength'; And fohikewiſe itis with 
ſickneſsand health, life and death ; for example, ſome 
corporeal motions in the body turning Rebels, by mo- 
ving contrary to the health of an animal Creature, it 
mult become ſick ; for not every particular. creature 
hath an abſolute power, the power being in the Infi- 
nite whole, and not in ſingle divided parts : Indeed, 
to ſpeak properly, there is no ſuch thing as an abſolute 
power in Nature, for though Nature hath power to 
move it ſelf, yet not beyond it ſelf.” But miſtake me 
not, for I mean by an abſolute Power; not a'circum- 
ſcribed and limited, but an unlmited power, no ways 
bound or confined, but abſolutely or every way Infi- 
nite, and there is not any thing that has fuch an abſolute 
power but God alone : neither can Nature be undivi- 
dable, being Corporeal or Material ; nor reſt from 
motion being naturally ſelE-moving, andin a perpetual 
motion. Wherefore though Mater is ſelf-moving 

and wite, ( although your Author denies it, w. 
ling hole 


that maintain this * opinion ) yet it Cal- * 1» the 


not go beyond the rules of its Nature, no more chen 


pend. to t 
Amid. c, ;, 


any Artcango beyond its Rules and Prinaples : And * *> 


as for what your e4 whor ſays, 'T hat every thing would 
approach to that, which is agreeable and pleaſane; I 
think I need no demonſtration to prove it; for wemay 
plainly ſeeitin all effects of Nature, chatthere is Sym- 

| pathy 


he 
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1s the Pre- 


face before 


the Imm, of 


the Soul. 


pathy and Antipathy, and what is this elſe, but ap- 
proaching to-things agreeable and pleaſant, and with- 
drawing 1t ſelf from things difagreeable, and hurtfulor 
offenſive ? But of this ſubject I ſhall diſcourſe more 
hereafter, wherefore I finiſh here, and reſt, 


Maran, 
Your Faithful Friend 


and Servant. 
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MADAM, 


| Our ef sthors opinion is, That Matter being once 

atlually divided as far as Po vibly it can, it is a per- 

fett contradittion it ſhould be divided any further. 
[ anſwer, Though Nature 1s [nfinite,. yet her actions 
are not all dilative nor ſeparative, but ſome divide and 
ſome compoſe, ſome dilate and ſome contract, which 
cauſes a mean betwixt Natures actions or motions. Next 
your Author ſays, That as. Infinite Greatneſs bas no 
Figure, ſo Infinite Littleneſi hath none alſo. 1 anſwer, 
W hatſoever hath a body , has a figure ; for jt is 
impoſsible that ſubſtance, or body, and figure, ſhould be 
ſeparated fromeach other, but whereſoever is body or 


ſubſtance, there 1s alſo figure, and if there be an 1nfi- 


' nite. ſubſtance, there muſt alſo be an infinite figure, 


—_—_ not a certain. determined or circumſcribed fi- 
gure, for ſuch a figure belongs onely to finite particulars; 


and 


— 
—— 
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and therefore I am of your Authers mind, T hat it 18 a 
contradiction to ſay an Infinite Cube or Triangle, for 
a Cubeanda Triangle is a perfec circumſcribed figure; 
having 1ts certain compals and circumference, be 1 ne- }. 
ver ſo great or little ;- wheretore to ſay an Infinte Cube; 
would be as much as to lay a Finite Infyute. But as 
for your eAuthors example of Infinite matter, ſpace or 
duration, divided into three equal parts, all which be ſays 
muſt needs be Infinite,or elſe the whole wil not be ſo,and then 
the middle part of them will ſeem both Finite and Infinite. 
I anſwer, That Martter is not dividable into three equal 
parts, for threensa finite number and fo are three equal 
parts; but I ſay that Matter being an Infinite body, is 
- dividable into Infinite parts, and it doth not follow, as 
your Author lays, That one of thoſe infinite parts muſt 
be infinite alſo, for elſe there would-be no difference 
betwixt the whole and its parts; I ſay whole for di- | 
ſtinctions and better expreſs1ons lake; and do not mean 
ſuch a whole which hath a certain number of pars, 
and is of a certain and linuted figure, although never (o 
great ; but an Infinxe whole, which expreſsion I muſt 
needs ule, by reaſon 1 ſpeak of Infinite parts; and that 
each one of thele Infinite parts in number may be finite 
in ſubſtance or figure, ts no contradiction; but very 
probable and rational ; nay, I think it rather abſurd 
to lay that each part is infinite; fr then there would 
be no difference betwixt parts-and whole,” as I ſaid be- 
tore. - Onely this 4 to be obſerved, that the Infinite 
whole is Infinite"m ſubſtance or bulk, but the parts are 
Infinite in number, and not-in bulk, for each part-is 
circum({cribed,- and finite in its exterior figure andfub- 
ſtance... Butmiſtake me not,. when I ſpeak of circum- 

al | Sf Þþ ſcribed 
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ſcribed and finite ſingle parts;for 1 do not mean,that each 
part doth (ubſiſt ſingle and by itſelf, there being no ſuch 
thing as an abſolute ſingle part in Nature,  but-Infinite 
 . Matter being by ſelf-motion divided into an infinite 
number of parts, all theſe parts have ſornear a relation 
to each other, and to the infinite whole, that one can- 
not ſubſiſt without the other, for the Infinite parts in 
number do make the Infinite whole, and the Infinite 
whole conſiſts in the Infinite number of parts; wherefore 
it is onely their figures which make a difference betwixt 
them ; for each part having its proper figure different 
from the other, which is circumſcribed and limited, it 
4s called a finite ſingle part; and ſuch apart cannot be 
ſaid Infinitely dividable, for infinite compoſition and 
diviſion belong onely to the Infinite body of Nature, 
which being infinite in ſubſtance may. alſo be infinitely 
divided, but not a finite and fingle part :* Beſides, Infi- 
nite compoſition doth hinder the Infinite diviſion, and 
Infinite diviſion hinders the Infinite compoſition ; ſo 
that one part cannot be either infinitely compoſed, or 
4vid. Bu, 1nfinutely divided ; and it is one thing to be dividable, 
2. *4 andanotherto bedrnded. And thus, when your Au- 
thor mentians in another place, That if.« body be div. 
e into Infinite Parts, it hath an Infinite number of ex- 
tended parts: If by extenſion he mean corporeal dimen- 
ſion, Iamofhis opinion, for there is nopart, be it ne- 
ver ſo little in Nature, but is material ; and if material, 
it has a body; and if a body, it rauſt needs have a bo- 
dily dimenſion; and ſo every part will be an extended 
part : but ſince there is no pare but 1s finite m ts felf, 
t cannot be diviſible into infinite parts ; neither can any 
part be infinitely dilated or contracted; for as compo- 


ſition 


—— 
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fition. and diviſion do hinder and obſtruct each other 
from running into Infinite, fo doth dilation hinder the 
Infinite contracon, and contraction the Infinite dila- 
tion, which, as I ſaid before, cauſes a mean betwixt Na- 
ture's actions ; nevertheleſs, there are Infinite dilations 
and contractions in Nature, becauſe there are Infinite 
contracted and dilated parts, ahd fo are infinte diviſions 
becauſe there are infinite divided parts; but contrati- 
on, dilation, extenſion , compoſition, diviſion, and 
the like , are onely Nature's ſeveral actions ; and as 
there-can be no ſingle. part in Nature that is Infinite, fo 
there'can neither be any ſingle Infmite action. Bur 
as for Matter, Motion and Figure, thoſe are Indivi- 
dable and Inſeparable, and make but one body or ſab- 
ſtance; for it is as impolsible to divide them, as unpoſ- 
ſible it 1s to your Author to ſeparate the eflential propri- 
eties, which he gives, from an Immortal Spirit; And as 
Matter, Motion and Figure are inſeparable, fois like- 
wile Matter, Space, Place and Duration; For Parts, 
Motion, Figure, Place and Duration, are but one In- . 
finite body ; enely the Infinite parts are the Infinite divi- 
ſions of the Infinite body, and the Infinite body is a 
compoſition of the Infimte parts , ' but figure, place and - 
body are all one, and ſo is time, aud duration, except 
you will call timethe diviſion of duration, and duration 
the compoſition of time ; but infinite time, and infinite 
duration 18 all one in Nature : and thus Nature's Prin- 
cipal motions and actions are dividing, compoſing, and . 
diſpoſing or ordering, according to her Natural wil- 
dom, by the Omnipotent God's leave and permiſsion. 
Concerning the Sun, which your Author ſpeaks of in 
the dame phace, and denies him to be a Speitator of our 


Particalar 
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Particular affairs upon Earth , laying, there is nq ſuch 
divine Principle in him, whereby he can do it. I will 
_ nothing againſt, nor for it, but I may fay, that 
the Sun hath ſuch a Principle as other Creatures have, 
which is, that he has ſenfitrve and rational corporeal 
motions, as well as animals or other Creatures , al- 
though not in the ſame manner, nor the ſame-organs 
andif he have ſenſitive and rational motions, he may al- 
| fo have ſenſitive and rational knowledg or perception, 
as well as man, or other animals and parts of Nature 
have, for ought any body knows ;. for it 1s plain to hu- 
mane ſenſe and reaſon, that all Creatures muſt needs 
have rational and ſenfitirve knowleds, becauſe they 
have all ſenſitive and rational matter me motions. But 
leaving the Sun for Aſtronomers to contemplate upon, 
| I cake my leave, andreſt, 


MavDan, 
Your faithful Friend, 


and Servant. 


KESSHKESREHESTSERRKLRLEESHE $&52&% 
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MADAM, 


Our Author in his arguments againſt Motion, be- 

ing a Prenciple of Nature, endeavours to prove, 

that Beauty, ' Colour, Symmetry, and the like, 

in Plants, as well as in other Creatures, are no reſult 
from the meer motton of the matter ; and forming:this 
4 objection, 
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objection ; It may be ſaid, ſays he, That the regular 
motion of the matter made the firſt plant of every kind , but 
we demand, What regulated the motion of it, ſo as to gnide 
it, to form it ſelf into ſuch a ſtate? 1 anſwer, The WiC 
dom of Nature or infinite Matter did order its own 
actions ſo, as to form thoſe her Parts into ſuch an exact 
and beautiful figure, as ſuch a Tree, or ſuch a Flower, 
or ſuch a Fruit, andthe hike ; and ſome of her Parts are 
pleaſed and delighted with other parts, but ſome of her 
parts are afraid or have an averſion to other parts, and 
hence is like and diſlike, or ſympathy and antipathy, 
hate and love, according as nature, which is infinite 
ſkelEmoving matter, oe to move; for though Na- 
tural Wiſdom is dividable into parts, yet theſe parts are 


united in one infinite Body, and make but one Being 
in it ſelf, like as the ſeveral parts of a man make up but 


one perfect man; for though a man may be wiſe in ſe- 
veral cauſes or actions, yet itis but one wiſdom; and 
thougha Judg may ſhew Juſtice 1n ſeveral cauſes, yer it 
| 1s but one Juſtice ; for Wiſdom and Juſtice, though 
they be practiſed in ſeveral caules, yet it is but one Wiſ- 
dom, and one Juſtice; and fo, all the parts of a mans 
body , although they move differently , yet are they 
but one man's bodily actions; Juſt asa man, if he carve 
or .cut out by art ſeveral ſtatues, or draw ſeveral Pi- 
&ures, thoſe ſtatues or pictures are but that one man's 
work. Thelike may be ſaid of Natures Motions and 
Figures; all which are but one ſelf-aftive or ſelEmo- 
ving Material Nature. But Wiſe Nature's Ground 
. or Fundamental actions are very Regular, as you may 
obſerve in the ſeveraland diſtin kinds, forts and par- 
ticulars of her Creatures, and in their diſtinct Pro- 

| Fi prieties 
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prieties, Qualities, and Faculties, belonging not onely 
to each kind and fort, but to each particular Creature , 
and ſince man 1s not able to know perfectly all thoſe pro- 
prieties which belong to animals, much leſs will he be 
able to know and judg of thoſe that are in Vegetables, 
Minerals and Elements ; and yettheſe Creatures,for any 
thing Man knows, may be as knowing, underſtand- 
ing, and wiſe as he ; and each as knowing of its kind or 
ſort, as man. 1s of his; But the muxture of ignorance 
and knowledg in all Creatures proceeds from thence, 
that they are but Parts; and there is no better proof, that 
the mind of man is dividable, then that it is not perfectly 
knowing ; norno better proof that it is compoſeable, 
then that it knows ſo much : but all minds are not alike, 
but ſome are more compoſed then others, which is the 
cauſe, fome know more then others ; for if the nund in 
all men werealike, all men would have the ſame Ima- 
ginations, Fancies, Conceptions, Memories, Remem- 
brances, Palsions, Aﬀections, Underſtanding, and ſo 
forth : T he ſame may be ſaid of their bodies ; for ifall 
mens ſenſitive parts were as one, and not dividable and 
compoſeable , all their Faculties, Proprieties, Con- 
ſtirutions, Complexions, Appetites, would be the ſame 
in every man without any difference ; but humane ſenſe 
and reaſon doth well perceive, that neither the mind, 
life nor body are as one piece, without diviſion and com- 
poſition. Concerning the divine Soul, I do not treat 
of it; onely this I may ſay, That all are not devout a- 
like, nor thoſe which are, are not at all mes alike de- 
vout. But to conclude: ſome of ourmodern Philo- | 
ſophers think they do God good ſervice, when they en- 
deavour to prove Nature, as Gods good Servant, to 
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be ſtupid , ignorant, fookſh and mad , or any thing 
rather then wiſe, and yet they: believe themſelves wile, 
as if they were no part of Nature ; but I cannot ima- 
gine any realon why they ſhould rail on her, eXCept 
Nature had not given them as great a ſhare or portion, 
as ſhe hath given to others; for children 1n this caſe do 
often rail at their Parents, for leaving their Brothers and 
Siſters more then themſelves. However, Nature can 
do more then any of her Creatures: and if Man can 
Paint, Imbroider , Carve, Ingrave curiouſly; why 
may not Nature have more Ingenuity, Wit and Wil- 
dom thenany of her particular Creatures ? - The ſame 
may be ſaid of her Government. And fo leaving Wiſe 


Nature, I reſt, 


MavDamn, 
Your faithful Friend 


and Servant; * 


$KLEL3SSLLELISKSSNNEESSREELLRLSLL 
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MADAM, 


O your eAuthors argument, That if Motion be- 4a. 1. +. 
long naturally to Matter, Matter being Uniform, ©" 

it muſs be alike moved i every part or particle ima- 

ginable of it, by reaſon this Motion being natural and eſ- 

ſential to Matter, © alike every way. Fankver That 

this is no more neceſſary, then that the ſeveral actions 

of one body, or of one part of a body ſhould be alike; 

for though Matter is one and the fame inits Nature, 


and 


ATT 
— 
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and never changes, yet the motions are various, which 
motions are the ſeveral ations of one and the ſame Na- 
cural Matter ; and this is the cauſe of ſo many ſeveral 
Creatures; for ſelf-moving matter by its ſel-moving 

ower can act ſeveral ways, modes or manners; and 
had not natural matter a ſelf-afting power, there could 
not be any variety in Nature, for Nature knows of no 
reſt, there being.no ſuch thing as reſt 1n Nature ; bur 
ſhe is in a perpetual motion, I mean ſelf-morion, given 
her from God : Neither do I think it Atheiſtical ( as 
your Author deems ) to maintain this opinton of ſelf- 
motion, as long as I do not deny the Omnipotency of 
God; but I ſhould rather think it Irreligious to make 
ſo many ſeveral Creatures as Immateraal Spinits, like ſo 
many {everall Deities, to rule and govern Nature and 


all material {ubſtances in Nature ; for what Atheiſm 


doth there lie in ſaying , that natural matter is natu- 
rally moying, and wiſe in her ſelf * Doth this oppoſe 
the omnipotency and Infinite wiſdom of God * It ra- 
ther proves and confirms it; for all Natures free power 


of moving and wiſdom is a git of God, and proceeds 


from him; but I muſt confeſs, it deſtroys the power of 
Immaterial ſubſtances, for Nature will not be ruled nor 
governed by them,and to be againſt Natural Immaterial 
ſubſtances, I think, is no Atheilme, except we make 
them Deities ;. neither is it Atheiſme to contradict the 
opinion of thoſe, that believe ſuch natural incorporeal 
Spirits, unleſs man make himſelfa God. Bur although 
yy is wiſe, as I ſaid before, and acts methodically, 
yet the variety of motions 1s the caule of ſo many Irre- 
gularities in Nature, as allo the caule of Irregular opi- 
nions ; for all opinions are made by ſelf-moving matters 


mot1ons, 
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motions, or (whichis all one) by corporeal ſelf-motion, 
and ſome in their opinions do concerveNature according 
to the meaſure of themſelves, as that Nature can, nor 
could not do more, then they think, nay, ſome believe 
they can do as much as Nature doth ; which opinions, 
whether they be probable or regular, I'le let any man 
judg ; adding onely this, that to humane ſenſe and rea- 
ſon it appears plainly, chat as God has given Nature a 

wer to act freely, ſo he doth approve of her actions, 
bein wiſe and methodical in all her ſeveral Productions, 
Generations, Transformations and Deſigns: And fo I 
conclude for the preſent, onely ſubſcribe my ſelf, as re- 
ally I am, EI | 


M ADAM, h 
Your faithful Friend, 
and Servant. 
KEITSEISEIERIE ZILEEEISE SESKLLSS ESTES 
XII. 


MADAM, 


Am of your Authors opinion, concerning ſelf-acti- 


vity orſelf-motion, T hat what # Ative of it ſelf, can of 


no more ceaſe to be ative then to be : AndlT have been };: _ Lt, 
always of this opinion, even from the firſt begining of * 7 


my conceptions 1n natural Philoſophy, as you may ſe 
in my firſt Treatiſe of Natural Philoſophy, which [ par 
forth eleven years ſince; where I ſay, That fel-moving 
Matter is1n a Perpetual motion ; But your eAuthor en- 


u deavors 
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deavors ſrom thence to conclude, That' Matter ©" not 
ſelf. attrue, becauſe it is reducible to reſt. T'o which I 
anſwer, That there is no fuch thing as Reſt in Na- 
tare : Not do I fay,that all forts of motionsare ſubjetto 
our ſenſes, for thoſe that are ſubject to our ſenſitive Per- 
ceptions, are but groſs Motions, in comparilon to thoſe 
that are not ſubject to our exterior lenſes : as for exam- 
ple ; Welſeeſome bodiesdilate, others conſume, others 
corrupt ;- yet we do not ſee how they dilate, nor how 
they conſume, nor how they corrupt : Allo we ſee ſome 
bodies contract, ſome attract, ſome condenſe , ſome 
conſiſt, pe. yet we do not ee their contrafting, attraCt- 
ing, condenſing, conſiſting or retenting motions ; and 
yet we cannotſay, they are not corporeal motions, be- 
cauſe not ſubject to our exterior ſenſes ; for it there were 
not contracting, attracting, retenting or conſiſtent cor- 
poreal ſelf-motions, it had been impoſsible that any 
creature could have been compoſed into one united fi- 
eure, much leſs ſtayed and continued in the ſame fi- 
gure without a general alteration. But your Author 
lays, If Matter, as Matter, had Motion; nothing would 
hold together, but Flints, Adamants, Braſs, Iron, yea, 
this whole Earth, would ſuddenly melt into a thinner ſub- 
ſtance then the ſubtil Air, or rather it never had been con- 
denſated together to this conſiſtency we find it. But ] 
would ask him, what reafon he can give, that corpo- 
real ſel-motion ſhould make all matter rare and fluid, 
unleſs he believe there 1s but one kind of motion 1n Na- 
ture, but this, human ſenſe and reaſon will contradict; 
for wemay obſerve there are Infinite changes of Moti- 
on, and there 4s more variety and curiofity in corporeal 
motions, then any one fingle Creature can imagine, 

much 
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much leſs know ; but 1 ſuppole he conceives all corpo- 
real matter to be grols, and that not any corporeal mo- 
tion can be ſubtil,. penetrating, contracting and. dila- 

ting; and that whatſoever 1s trating, contracts 
and dilating, 1s Individable : Bug by hisleave, Madam, 
this doth-not follow ; for though there be groſs degrees 
of Matter, and ſtrong degrees of Corporeal Motions, 
yet there are allo pure and lubul degrees of Matter and 
; Motions; to wit, that degree of Matter, which I name 
{ſenſitive and rational Matter, which 1s natural Life and 
Knowledg, as ſenſitive Life and rational Knowledg. 
Again, your Author askes, What glue or cement holds the 
parts of hard matter in Stones and «Metals together ? 
1 anſwer, Conſiſtent or retentive corporeal motions, 
by an agreeable union and conjunction in the ſeveral 
parts of, Metal or Stone; and theſe retentive or conſi- 
ſtent motions, are as ſtrong and active; if not more, 
then ſome dilative or contractive motions : for I have 
mentioned heretofore., that, as ſenſitive and rational 
corporeal motions are in all Creatures, ſo alſo 10 Stone; 
Metal, and any other denſe body whatſoever ; fo that 
not any one Creature or part of Matter is without Mo- 
tion, and therefore not any thing 1s at reſt. Burt 
Madam, 1 dare ſay, I could bring more reaſon and 
ſenſe to prove, that ſenſitive and rational Matter is ful- 
ler of activity, and has more variety of motion, and 
can change its own parts of felf-moving Matter more 
ſuddenly, and into more exterior figures, then Imma- 
terial Spirits can do upon natural Matter: But your 
Author ſays, That Immaterial Spirits are endued with 
- Senſe and Reaſon , I fay, My ſenſitive and rational 
corporeal Matter is Senſe and Reaſon it ſelf, and 1s the 
Architect 
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Archite& or Creator of all figures of Natural matter . 
for though all the parts of Matter are not ſel-moving, 
yet there is not any partthat is not moving or moved, by 
and with the mover, which 1s animate matter. And thus 


I conclude, andreſt conſtantly, 
Mavan, 
Your Faithful Friend 
| and Servant. 
SESIKIELSHT KTKRESNIF RENE EERERAEEE 
XIII. 


MADAM, 


Hat Matter is uncapable of Senſe, your Author 

proves by the example of dead Carcaſſes; For, 

Of the Inm- lays he, Motion and Senſe being really one and the 
anrma?17 ſame thing, it muſt needs follow, that where there uu mo- 
«.? tion, there walſo ſenſe and perception; but on the contra- 
ry, there u Reattion in dead Carkaſſes, and yet no Senſe. 

I anſwer ſhortly, That it is no conſequence, becauſe 

there is no animal ſenſe nor exterior perceptible lo- 

cal motion in a dead Carcaſs, therefore there is no 

ſenſe at allin it; for though it has not animal ſenſe, yet 

it may nevertheleſs have ſenſe according to the nature of 

that figure, into which it did change from being an ani- 

mal.. Alſo he lays, If any Matter have ſenſe, it will 

follow, that upon reaftion all ſhall have the like ; and that 4 

Bell while it is ringing, and a Bow while it i bent,and eve- 

7) Fack-in-a-box , that School-boys play with , ſhall be 


lroing 
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living animals. IT anſwer, It is true, if reactionmade 
ſenſe ; but reaction doth not make ſenſe', but ſenſe 
makes reaction ; and though the Bell hath not arnami- 
mal knowledg, yet it may have a mineral life and 
| knowledg, and the Bow, and the Jack-in-a-box a ve- 
table knowledg ; for the ſhape and form of the Bell, 
w, and Jack-in-a-box, is artificial ; nevertheleſseach 
in its own kind may have as much knowledg as an ani- 
mal in his kind; onely they are different according to 
the different proprieties of their Figures : And who 
can prove the contrary that they havenot { For certain- 
ly Man cannot prove what he cannot know ; but Mans 
' nature 1s ſo, that knowing butlittle of other Creatures; 
he preſently judges there is no more knowledg in Na- 
ture, then what Man, at leaſt Animals, have; and con- 
fines all ſenſe onely to Anumal ſenſe, and all knowledg 
to Animal knowledg. Again ſays your Author, That 
eMatter 1 utterly uncapable of ſuch operations as we 
find in our ſelves, and that therefore there u ſomething 
in us Immaterial or Incorporeal, for we find in our ſelves 
that one and the ſame thing, both hears, and ſees, and 
taſtes, and percerves all the variety of objetts that N(a- 
ture manifeſts unto ww. I anſwer, That is the reaſon 
there is but one matter, and that all natural perception 
| tis made by the animate part of matter ; but although 
there 1s but one matter in Nature, yet there are ſeve- 
ral party or degrees, and conſequently ſeveral actions of 
that onely matter, which cauſes fuch a variety of percep- 
tions, both ſenſitive aridrational : the ſenſitive pergep- 
tion 1s made by the ſenſitive corporeal motions, copy- 
ing out the figures of forreign objects in the ſenſitive or- 
gans of the ſentient ; and if thoſe ſenſitive motions do pat- 
XR Xx tern 
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tern out forreign objects in each ſenſitive organ alike at 
one and the ſame time, then we hear, - ſee, taſte, touch 
and ſmell, at one and the {ame time : But Thoughts and 
Paſsions, as Imagination, Conception, Fancy, Me- 
mory, Love, Hate, Fear, Joy, and the like, are made 
by the rational corporeal motions in their own degree of 
matter, to wit, the rational. And thus all perception is 
made by one and the ſame matter, through the variety 
of its actions or motions, making various and ſeveral fi- 
gures, both ſenſitive and rational. Bur all this variety 
in ſenſe and reaſen, or of ſenſitive and rational percep- 
tions, is not made by parts preſsing upon parts, but by 
changing their own parts of matter into ſeyeral fi- 
gures by the power of elf-motion : Forexample, I ſee 
a Man or Beaſt; that Man or Beaſt doth not touch m 

eye inthe leaſt, neither init ſelf, nor by preſsing the a 

joyning parts:but the ſenſitive corporcal motions ſtreight | 
upon the ſight of the Man or Beaſt make thelike figure 
in the ſenſitive organ, the Eye, and in the eyes own ſub- 
ſtance or matter, as being in the eye as well as the other 
degrees of matter, to wit, the rational and inanimate, 
for they are all mixt together. But this is to be obſer- 
ved, T hat the rational matter canand doth move in its 
own ſubſtance, as being the pureſt and ſubtilleſtdegree 
of matter ; but the ſenſitive being not ſo pure and ſub- 
til, moves always with the inanimate Matter, and fo 
the perceptive figures which the rational Matter, or ra- 
tional corporeal Motions make, are made in their own 
degree of Matter ; but thoſe figures which the ſenſitive 
patterns out, are made in the organs or parts of the ſen- 


tient body proper to ſuch or ſuch a ſenſe or perceptt- 


on: as inan animal Creature, the perception of ſight 
Is 
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is made by the ſenſitive corporeal motions in the Eye ; 
the perception of hearing, 1n the Ear,, and fo forth. 
As for what your eAuthor ſays, T hat we cannot con 
cerve any portion of Matter, but t either hard. or Jof:; | 
anſwer, T hat theſe are but effects of Matters actions, 
arid ſo 1s rare, and denſe, and the hike; but-chere are 
ſome Creatures which ſcem neither pertealy. rare, nor 
denſe, nor hard, nor ſoft, but of mixt qualities ; as for 
example, Quickſilver ſeemsrare, and yet is denſe ; ſoft, 
and yet is hard; for though liquid Quickſilver is ſoft to 
our touch,and rare to our ſight, yet it is ſo denſe and hard, 
as not to be readily diſſolved from its nature; andif there 
be ſuch contraries and mixtures in one particuar creature 
made of ſelf-moving Matter, what will there not be in 
Matter it ſelf,according to the old ſaying: If the Man ſuch 
praiſe ſhall have ; What the Maſter that keeps the knave ? 
So if a particular Creature hath ſuch oppoſite qualities 
and nuxtures of corporeal motions, what will the Cre: 
ator have which is ſelE-moving Matter Wherefore 
itis impoſsible to affirm, that ſelf-moving Matter 1s ei- 
ther all rare, or all denſe, or all hard, or all ſoft , be- 
cauſe by its ſelf-moving power it can be either, or both, 
and ſo by the change and variety of motion, there may 
be ſoftand rare Points, and hard and ſharp Points, hard 
and contracted Globes, and ſoft and rare Globes, alſo 
there may be preſſures of Parts without printing, and 
printing without preflures. Concerning that pare of 
Matter which is the Common Senſorium, your Author de- 
mands, Whether ſome xp ay 4 it recerve the whole [mage 
of the object, or whether it be wholly reteived_ imo every 
point of it ? 1 anſwer, firſt, That all ſenſitive Matter 
is not in Points : 'Next , That not any ſingle part can 
EE ſublift 
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ſabſiſt of it ſelf; and then that one Part doth not receive 
all parts or any part into it ſelf; but that Parts by the 

ower of ſelE-motion can and domake ſeveral figures of 
all fizes and forts, and can Epitomuze a great object into 
a very little figure ; for outward obje&tsdo not move the 
body, but the ſenſitive and rational matter moves ac- 
cording to the figures of outward objects: I do not ſay 
always, but moſt commonly ; *But, ſays your Author, 
How can P mal a Point receive the Images of ſo vaſt or ſo 
various objefts at once, without obliteration or confuſion. 
Firſt, I anſwer, That, as I faid before, ſenſitive Mat- 
ter is not bound up to a Point, nor to be afſingle ſelf 
fubſiſting Part. Next, asfor confuſion, I ſay, that the 
ſenſitive matter makes no more confiiſion, then an En- 
graver , when he engraves ſeveral figures in a ſmall 
ſtone, and a Painter draws ſeveral figures in a ſmall 


compaſs; for a Carver will cutout ſeveral figures in a 
Cherry-ſtone, and a Lady ina little black Patch; and if 
grols and rude Art isable todo this, what may not In- 


gentous and Wiſe Nature do! And as Nature is inge- 
nious and knowing in her {elf, fo in her Parts, and her 
Parts in her; for neither whole nor Parts are ignorant, 
but have a knowledg, each according to the motion-of 
its own Parts; for knowledg is in Motion,and Motion in 
Matter ; and the diverſity and variety of motion is the 
diverſity and variety of knowledg, fo that every parti- 
cular figure and motion hath 1ts particular knowledg, 
as well as its proper and peculiar parts; and as the parts 
join or divide, fo doth knowledg, which many times 
cauſes Arts to be loſtand found, and memory andre- 
membrance in Particular Creatures : I donot fay, they 
are utterly loſt in nature, but onely in reſpect to parti- 
| cular 
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cular Creatures, by the diflolving and dividing of cheir 
particular figures. For the rational matter, by reaſon 
it moves onely in its own parts, 1t can change and re- 
change into ſeveral figures without "diviſion of parts, 
which makes memory and remembrance : But men not 
conſidering or believing there night be fuch a degree of 
onely matter, namely rational, it has made them errein 
their judgments. Nevertheleſs there is a difference be- 
tween ſenſitive and rational parts and motions, and yet 
they are agreeable moſt commonly in their actions, 
though not always. Allo the rational can make ſuch 
figures as the ſenſitive cannot, by reaſon the rational has 
a greater power and ſubtiler faculty in making variety, 
then the Calhive; for the ſenſitive is bound to move 


with the inanimate, but the rational moves onely in its 
own parts; for though the ſenſinve and rational often- 


times cauſe .cach other to move, yet they are not of one 
and the ſame degree of matter, nor have they the ſame 
motions. po this rational Matter is the cauſe of all 
. Notions, Conceptions, Imaginations, Deliberation, 
Determination, Memory, and any thing elle that be- 
longs to the Mind; for this matter is the mind of Na- 
ture, and ſo being dividable, the mind of all Creatures, 
as the ſenſitive is the life; and it can move, as I ſaid, more 
{ubtilly, and more variouſly then the ſenſitive, and make 
ſuch figuresas the ſenſitive cannot, without outward ex- 
amples and objects. Burt all diverſity comes by change 
of motion, and motions are as ſympathetical and agree- 
ing, as antipathertical and diſagreeing ; And though Na- 
ture's artificial motions, which are her Playing mori * 
ons, are ſometimes extravagant, yetin herfundamen- 
tal actions there 1s no extravagancy, as we may obſerve 
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her exact rules in the various generations, the diſtinct 
kinds and forts, the ſeveral exact meaſures, times,propor- 
tions and motions of all her Creatures, in all which her 


wiſdom is well expreſt, and in the variety her wiſe plea- 
ſure: To which I leaveher, and reſt, F 


M.aD am, 
Your faithful Friend, 
and Servant. 
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MADAM, 


of the Im- YI F there be any ſenſe and perception in Matter, ſays 
_ your Author, it muſt needs be Motion or Reaftion of 
1.4167. * "one part of matter againſt another ; and that all diver- 
fity of ſenſe and perception doth neceſſarily ariſe from the - 
diverſity of the e M agnitnde, Figure, Poſture, Vigow 

and Diretion of Motion in Parts of the Matter ; In 

which variety of perceptions, Matter hath none, but ſuch, 

a1 are impreſſed by corporeal motions, that us to ſay, that 

| are perceptions of ſome aftions, or modificated Impreſsions 

of parts of matter bearing one againſt another. I have 
declared, Madam, my opinion concerning Perception 
in 'my former Letters, that all Perception is tot Im- 

| preſton and Reaction, like as a Seal 1s printed on Wax : 
For example, the corporeal rational motions in the 

mind do not print, but move figuratively ; but the ſen- 

fitve motions do carve, print, engrave, and, asit were, 
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acil out, as alſo move figuratively in productions, and 
do often take patterns from the rational figures, as the 
rational motions make figures according to the ſenſitive 
patterns ; Bur-the rational can- move without parterns, 
and fo the ſenfitive : For ſurely, were a man born blind, 
deaf, dumb, and had a numb palſie 1n his exterior 
parts, the ſenſitive and rational motions would never- 
theleſs move both in body and mind according to the 
nature of his figure; for though no copies were taken 
from outward objects, yet he would have thoughts, 
paſstons, appetites, and the like, and though he could 
not ſee exterior objects, nar hear exterior ſounds, yetno 
queſtion but he would lee and hear interiouſly afterche 
manner of dreams, onely they might not be any thing 
like to what is percerveable by man in the World; but 
if he ſees not the Sun-light, yet he would ſee ſomething 
equivalent to it; and 1f he hears not ſuch a thing as 
Words, yet he would hear ſomething equivalent to 
words; for it is impoſsible, that his ſenſitive and ratio- 
nal faculties ſhould be loſt for want of an Ear, or an 
Eye: fo that Perception may be without exterior ob- 
je, or marks, or patterns : for Ythough the ſenſitive 
Morions do uſually pattern out the Agures of exterigr 
objects, yet that doth not prove, but they canmake in- 
terioþ figures without fach objects. Wherefore Per- 
ception 1s not always Reaction, neither is Perception 
and Reaction really one thing ; for though Perception 
and Action is one andthe ſame, yet not Reati- 
on; but did P jon proceed from the reaction of 
outward objects, a blind and deaf man would not ſo 
muchas dream ; for he would have no interior motion 


inthe head, having no other exterior ſenſe but touch, 
which, 


IN 
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which, ifthe body was troubled with a painful diſeaſe, 
he would neither be ſenſible of, but to feel pain, and 
interiouſly feel nothing but hunger and fulnels, and his 
Mind would be as Irrational as ſome imagine Vege- 
tables and Minerals are. To which opimion I leave 
them, and reſt, 


Mapan, 
Your Faithful Friend 
and Servant. 
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MADAM, 


Our Author is pleaſed, in Mirth, and to diſgrace 
the opinion of thoſe which hold, that Perception is 
made by figuring, to bring in this following ex- 
J»the ſeems ample : Suppoſe, ſays he, one Particle youre ny it ſe 


Sb Sng into a George on Horſe-back with a e in his han 

of the Swi, and another into an Inchanted Caſtle ; this George on 

#5 Horſe-back muſt run gain the Caſtle, to make the 
Caftle receive his impreſs and fumilitude : But what then ? 
T ruly the Encounter will be very Unfortunate, for 
S. George indeed may eafily break bu Lance, but it is 
impoſsible that he ſhould by juſtling againſt the Þ article 
inthe form of a Caſtle, conveigh the intire ſhape of himſelf 
and bus Horſe thereby, ſuch as we find our ſelves able to 


imagine of a man on Horſe-back ; whichis a Truth as de- 
monſtrable as any T heorem in Mathematicks. 1 anſwer, 


firſt, 
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firſt, That there is no Parncle ſingle and alone by'it ſelf, 
Next, I fay, It is morecaſie for the rational matter to 
put it ſelf into ſuch figures, and tomake ſuch encoun- 
ters, then for an Immaterial mind or fuftance to ima- 
ine it; for noimagination can be without figure, and 
-_ (hould an Immaternal created ſubſtance preſent fuch 
Figures, but by making them either in it {elf or upon 
matter *. For S. George and the Caſtle are figures, and 
their encounters arereal fighting actions, and how ſuch 
figures and actions can bein the mind or-memory, and 
yet not be, is impoſgble to conceive; for, as'l ſaid, 
thoſe figures and ations mult be either in the incorpo- 
real mind, or in the corporeal parts of matter; and if 
the figures and motions may ben an incorporeal ſub- 
ſtance, much more is it probable for. then to be 'irr a 
corporeal; nay if the figures and their aQtwnscan bein 
groſs corporeal matter, why ſhould-they not be in the 
pureſt part of matter, which is the rational matter * And 
as for ACA made known tothe whole body, and every 
part thereof, it is not neceſſary, no more then it isne- 
ceſlary, that the private actions of every Man or Fanuly 
{ſhould be made known to the whole Kar ,-of 
Town, or Pariſh : But my opinion of felt: eal 
motion and perception,” may CG 
thatof Immaterial Natural Spirits, which, in my mind, 
is not demonſtrable at all, by reaſon it is not corporeal 


or: material ; For how :can that |be naturally demon- | 


ſtrable, whichnaturally is nothing ? But, your «Author 
belteves the Mind or rational Sorl to be individable, and 
therefore concludes, that the» Parts of the ſame Martter, 
although at greatdiſtance, muſt of neceſsity know each 
Particular ac ef cach ſeveral Part z butthatis notnecef- 


L 2 . lary ; 


as demonſtrable as - | 
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ary; for if there were not 1gnorance through the diviſion 
' of Parts, every man and other creatures would know 
alike; andthere isno better proof, that matter, or any 

articular creature:in nature 1s not governed by a crea- 


ted Immaterial Spirit, then that knowledg is in parts; 


for the hand doth not know what pain the head feels, 
which: certainly. it would do, if the mind were not 
dividable into parts, but an individable ſubſtance. 
Bur this is well to - be obſerved , that ſome. parts 
in ſome actions agree- generally in one body, and 
ſome not ; as for example, temperance and ap- 
petite do - not agree ;- for the corporeal actions of 
appetite deſire to join with the corporeal actions of 
ſuch or ſuch other. parts, but the corporeal a&tipns of 
temperance do hinder and forbid it ; whereuponthere 
is a faction amongſt the ſeveral parts: for example, a 
Man deſires: to be drunk with Wine ; this deſire: is 
made by ſuch corporeal actions as make appetite ; the 
rational corporealt motions or actions which make tem- 
perance, oppole thoſe that make appetite, and that ſort 
of actions which hath the better, carryes it, the hand 
and other parts of the body obeying the ſtrongeſt ſide, 
and if there be no wine to ſansfie the appetite, yet ma- 
ny tumes the appetite continues ; that is, the parts con- 
tinue in the ſame mations that make ſuch an appetite; 
but if the —m—_— doth not. continue, then rs Munn. 
have changed their motions ; or when by drinking, the 
appetite 1s ſatisfied, and ceaſes, then thoſe parts that made 
the appetite, have altered their former motions. But 
oftentumes the rational corporeal motions may fo agree 
with the ſenſitive, as there may be no oppoſition or croſ- 
ling at all, but a ſympatherical mutual agreement be- 


ewixt 
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twixtthem, at leaſt an approvement; ſothat theratio- 
nal may approve what the {enfitive covet or deſire : Alſo 
ſome motions of the rational,as alſo of the ſenſitive matter, 
may diſagree amongſt themſelves, as weſee, that a man 
will often have a divided mind; for he will love and hate 


the ſame thing, defire and not deſire one and the fame * 


thing, asto bein Heaven, and yet to bein the World : 
Moreover, this is to be obſerved, Thatallrationatper- 
ceptions or cogitations, are not ſo perſpicuous and clear 
as if they were Mathematical Demonſtrations, bue there 
is ſome obſcurity,” more or leſsin them, at leaſt they are 
| not{a well perceivable without comparing ſeveral figures 
together, whuch proves, they are not made by an indivi- 
dable, immaterial Spirit , but by drvidable corporeal 
$: Asfor example, Man writes oftentimes falſe,and 
{eldom ſo exact, but he is forced to metid lis hand; © and 
corredt his opinions, and ſomerimesquite to alter them, 
according as the figures continue or arediflolved and al- 
tered by change of motion, 'and according asthe ati- 
ons are quick or ſlow in theſe alterations, the humane 
mind 1s ſetled or wavering ; and as figures are made, or 
diſſolved and Meas Opinions, 'Conceptions, I- 
maginations, LInderſtanding , and the like, are more 
or lels; And according as theſe fi laſt, fois con- 
ſtancy or inconſtancy, memory or torgettulnels, and as 
thoſe figuresare repeated,ſo is remembrance, but fomte- 
times they.are ſor conſtant and permanent, as they laſt 
as long as the figure of the body, and ſometimes it hap- 
pens not once in an age, that the like figuresare repeat- 
cd, and ſometimes they are repeated every moment : 
As for example; a man remembers orcalls tomind the 
figure of another man, his friend, with all his quahties, 


diſpoſitions, 


ee, 
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diſpoſitions, actions, proprieties, and the like, ſeveral 
times in an hour, and ſometimes not once ina year, and 
ſo as often as he remembers him, as often is the figure 
of that man repeated; and as oft as he forgets him, ſo 
| often is his figure diſſolved. But ſome imagine the ra- 
tional motions to be ſo groſs as the T rotting of a Horſe, 
and that all the motions of Animate matter are as rude 
and courſe as renting or tearing aſunder, or that all im- 
preſsions muſt needs make dents or creaſes. But as Na- 
ture hath degrees of corporeal matter, ſo ſhe hath alſo. 
degrees of corporeal motions, Matter-and Motion be- 
ing but one ſubſtance; and it is abſurd to judg of the in- 
terior motions of ſelf-moving matter , by artificial or * 
exterior groſs motions, as that all motions muſt be like 
the tearing of aſheet of Paper, or that the printing and 
patterning of ſeveral figures of rational and ſenſitive 
matter muſt be like the printing of Books ; nay, all arti- 
ficial Printings are not ſo hard, as to make dents and 
impreſſes, witneſs Writing, Painting, and the like ; 
for they do not diſturb the ground whereon the letters 
are written, orHhe picture drawn , and fothe curious 
actions of the pureſt rational matter areneither rude nor 
rough ; butalthough this matter is ſoſubtil and pure, as 
not ſubject to exterior human ſenſes and organs, yet 
certainly it 1s dividable, not onely in ſeveral-Creatures, 
but 1n the ſeveral parts of one and the ſame Creature, as 


* wellas the ſenſitive, which is the Life of Nature, as 


the other is the Soul; not the Divine, but natural Soul; 
neither is this Soul [Immaterial, bat Corporeal ; ' not 
compoſed of raggs and ſhreds, but it 1s the pureſt, 
ſimpleſt and fubtilleſt matter in Nature. But to con- 
| clude, I defire you to remember, eAadam, that this 


rational 
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rational and ſenſitive Matter in one united and fi- 
nite Figure or particular Creatare , has both 'com- 
mon and particular actions; for as there are ſeveral 
kinds and ſorts of Creatures, and particulars in 
every kind and ſort : ſo the like for th mel the 
rational and ſenſitive matter in one particular Crea- 
cure, Alſo:it 1s:to be. noted;viFharithei Parts of 
rational matter,” can more:ſuddenty giyelagd ka. 
telligence road fromeath! othery! then |the: ſenfigve ; 
nevertheleſs; all Parts-an Natate;cac leaft:adjoyning 
arts, - haye.Intelligents berween:each lother; ! more 
or leſs, becauſe all parts: make-bus: one body 4  fordt is 
not with the: parts of: Matery-as: wich:{ewcral Cons 
Rables in ſeveral Hundreds, ar feyeral Pariſhes] whncly 
are. a,great way- diſtant, ifrom1each | other ;:bur they 
may. be as cloſe. as the combs::of; Beesgrand); yer as 
artable and as aQtive as Bees..):: But concerning; the 
[rnallicoce of Natures Parts, |1: have ſufficiently pox 
ken in other places ; and ſo I'e add no more; but that 


J unfeignedly remain; - 
M ADAM; 


Your faithful Friend, Fa | 


_and\ Servant: «©: 
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* MADAM, 


In the Pref. (VEnſation' in corporeal motion is firſt, and Perception 
Ye” Wfollows, layes your v4ubor: to which opinion I 
give no aſſent, bat do believe that Perception and 
Senlationareidone both at oh&6 andthe ſame time, as be 
mg one andthe ſamething without diviſion, either in 
reaſon or ſenſe; | and are performed without any knocks, 
or-jolts, or hitting againſt. Bur let me tell you, Ma 
dam; there: ariſes a great" miſtake by many, from not 
diſtinguiſhing well, ſenfitrve Motion,and rational Moti- 
on ; for thoughs albmotions are in one onely matter, 
yet that matter doth! not move always inthe fame man- 
ner, forthenthere could be no variety in Nature ; and 
, If man, whos buta part of Nature, may move 
diverſly,and put himle]f into numerous poſtures ; Why 
may not Nature * But concerning Motions, and 
their variety, toavoid tedious repetitions, I muſt ſtill re- 
ferr you to my Book of Philoſophical Opinions , Tle add 
onely gþis, that it is well to be obſerved, That all Mo- 
tions are not Impreſsions, neither do all Impreſſions 
make ſuch dents, as to diſturb the adjoyning Parts : 
Wherefore thoſe, in my opinion, underſtand (ature 
beſt, which ſay, that Senſation and Perception are re- 
ally one and the ſame, bur they are out, that fay, there 
can be no communication at a diſtance, unleſs by preſ- 
ſing and crowding ; for the patterning of an out- 


ward object, may be done without any inforcement or 
diſturbance, 


” 
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diſturbance, jogging or crowding, as I have declared 
heretofore; for the ſenſitive and rational motions in the 
ſenfitive and rational parts of matter in one creature, oþ- 
ſerving the- exterior motions 1n outward objects, moye 
accordingly, either regularly or regularly in patterns, 
and if they have noexterior objects, asin dreams, they 


work by rote. And-fo to conclude, Iam abſolutely - 


of their opinion, who believe, that chere is nothing 
exiſtent in Nature, ' but what'is purely Corporeal, for 
this ſcems moſt probableinſenſeand reaſaneo the, - + + 
©) Magam, ©: | 

Your Faithful Friend 


and Servant. 
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MADAM, 


Utward Objects, as I have told you before, do 
not make and Reaſon, but Senſe and 
Reaſon do perceiveand judg of outward objects 
For the Sun doth not make ſight, nor doth ſight make 
light ; but ſenſe and reaſonin a Man, or any other 
creature, do perceive arid know there are ſuch objects 
as gun, and Light, or whatſoever objects are prelent- 
ed to them, Neither doth Dumbneſs, Deaftneſs,Blind- 
nels, &#c. cauſean Inſenſibility, but Senſe through ir- 
regular actions cauſes them , I ſay, through Irregular 
actions, becauſe thole effects do not properly belong to 
the 
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the nature: of | that kind of Creatures ; for every Crea- 
cure, if regulatly made, | hath-parcicular motions pro- 
per, to its figure ; for inatural ;Matters wildom makes 
diſtinctions by her. diſtin corporeal motions, [giving 
every. particular Creature ther due Portion and Pro- 
poryon according to the nature of their figures, :and- to 
. the rules of her ations; but: not! to. the rules 'of Arts; 
Mathematical: Compaſſes, Lines ; Figures; andthe 
like. ' Andthus the: Sun,” Stars, Meteors} Air; Fire; 
Water, Earth; Minerals, Vegetables; and Animals, 
may all have Senſe and Reaſon, although it doth not 
moye in one kind or ſort of Creittres: 'or in one 
particular, as in another. : For the corporeal motions 
differ not onely in kinds and ſorts, but alſo in Parti- 
culars, as/is.-perceivable by human ſenſe and reaſon; 
Which is the cauſe, that Elements have elemental ſenſe 
and knowledg , and Animals animal ſenſe and know- 
ledg, and fo of Vegetables, Minerals, and the like. 
Wherefore the Sun and Stars may have as much ſenſi- 
tive and rational life and knowledg as other Creatures, 
but ſuch as is according tothe nature of their figures, and 
not animal, or vegetable, or mineral ſenſe-and know- 
ledg.  Andfoleaving them, I reſt, © | 


M avam, 


Your faithful Friend 


and Servant, 


MA 
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TEELEILELEEIIECILELEEITELEIITEIEELIEES 
XV IIL. 


MADAM, 
Our eAthor denying that Fancy, Reaſon and 


Animadverſion are ſeated in the Brain, and that 4.;a.44.:. 
the Brain is figured into this or that Conception : ©": 


I demand, ſays he, in what knot, loop or interval thereof 


' doth this faculty of free Fancy and atlive Reaſon refide ? - 


My anſwer is, that in my opinion, Fancy and Reaſon 
are not made in the Brain, as there is a Brain, but as 
there is ſenſitive and rational matter, which makes not 
onely the Brain, but all 'T houghts, Conceptions, L 
maginations, Fancy, Underſtanding, Memory, Re- 
membrance, and whatſoever motions are in the Head, 
or Brain : neither doth this ſenſitive and rational mat- 
tet remain or act in one place of the Brain, but in every 
art thereof; and" not onely in every part of the Brain, 
- inevery part of the Body; nay, not onely in every 
part of a Mans Body, but in every part of Nature. Burt, 
eM adam, 1 would ask thoſe, that fay the Brain has 
neither ſenſe, reaſon, nor {el{-motion, and therefore 
no Perception; but that all proceeds from an Imma- 
terial Principle, as an Incorporeal Spirit, diſtinct from 
the body, which moveth and actuatescorporeal matter 
I would fain ask them, I ſay, where their Immateraal 
[deas reſide, in what part or place of the Body and 
whether they be little or great * Alſol would ask them, 
whether there can be many, or but one [dea of God ? If 
they ſay many, then there muſt be ſeveral, diſtinct De1- 

B bb tical 
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tical Ideas; if but one, Where doth thus Idea reſide* 

If chey fay in the head, then the heart 1s ignorant of 
God; if inthe heart, then the head is ignorant thereof, 

and fo for all parts of the body ; bur if they ſay, in eve- 

ry part, then that Idea may be disfigured by a loſt mem- 

ber; if they fay, it may dilate and contract, then I ſay 

it 5 not the Idea of God, for God can neither contract 

nor extend ;' nor can the Idea it ſelf dilate and contract, 
being immaterial; for contraction and dilation belong 
onely to bodies, or material beings : Wherefore the 
compariſons betwixt Nature and a particular Creature, 
and betweerr God and Nature, are mproper; much 
more betwixt God and Natures particular motions and 
fixures, which are vartous and changeable, athongh 
methodical. The fame I may ask of the Mind of 
Man, as I do of the Idea in the Mind. Alſo I mighe 
ask them, what they conceive the natural mind of man 
to be ; whether material or immaterial * If maternal, 
their opinion is rational, and ſo the mind is dividable 
and compoſable ; if ummmaterial, then tt ts aSpirit ; and 
if a Spirit, it cannot poſsibly dilate nor contract, having 
no dimenſion nor drviſibility of parts, ( although your 
eAuthor proves it by the exampleof Light ; but I have 
expreſt my meaning heretofore, that light 1s diviſible) 
and if it haveno dimenſion, how can it be confined in 
a material body © Wherefore when your Author ſays, 
the mindis aſubſtance, tis tomy reaſon very probable; 
but not when he ſays, it 1s an immaterial ſubſtance, 
which will never agree with my ſenſe and reaſon; for it 
mult be etther ſomething, or nothing , there being no 
medium between , in Nature. But pray miſtake me 


not, «M adam, when I ſay Immaterial is nothing ; for 
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| mean nothing Natural, or fo as to be apartof Na- 
ture ; for God forbid, I ſhould deny, that God is a 
Spiritual Immaterial ſubſtance, or Being ; neither do ] 
deny that we can have an Ideag/ notion, conception, or 


chought of the Exiſtence of God ; for Lam of your Au- 
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thors opinion, T hat there 1s no Man under the cope of + 


Heaven,” that doth not by the light of Nature, know, 
and believe there 1s a God; but that we ſhould have 
ſuch a perfect Idea of God, as of any thing elſe in the 
World, or as of ourfelves, as your Author fays, I can- 
not in ſenſe and reaſon» conceive tobe true or pozible. 
Neither am I againſt thoſe Spirits, which the holy 
Scripture mentions, as Angel and Devils, and the di- 
vine Soul of Man; bur I fay onely, that noTmmaterial 
Spirit belongs to Nature, ſoas tobe a part thereof; for 
Natcureis Material, or Corporeal, and whatſoever is 
not compoſed of matter or body, belongs not to Na- 
ture; nevertheleſs, Immaterial Spirits may be in Na- 
ture, although not parts of Nature. But there can net- 
ther be an Immaterial Nature,' nor a Natural Immate- 
rial, Nay, our very thoughts and conceptions of Im- 
material are Material, as made of ſel-moving Matter. 
Wherefore to conclude , theſe opinions in Men pro- 
ceed from a Vain-glory , as to have found out ſome- 
thing that is not in Nature, to which I leave them, and 
their natural Immaterial Subſtances , like ſo many 
Hobgoblins to fright Children withal, reſting in the 
mean time, 
 Mavpan, 
Your faithful Friend, 
and Servant. 
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*dily Faculties and Proprieties, and nor — to one 


KESKSLTTESSNSESSTLESERESLLEERLELY: 
XIX. 
MADAM, 


Here are various opinions concerning the ſeat of 

CommonSenſe, as your Author rehearſeth them 

in his Treatiſe of the Immortality of the Soul, 
But my opinion is, That common ſenſe hath alſo a 
common place; for as there is not any part of the body 
that hathnot ſenſe and reaſon, ſo ſenſe and reaſon is in 
all parts of the body, as it 1sobſervable by this, that e- 
very part is ſubject to pain and pleaſure, and all parts are 
moveable, moving and moved; allo appetites are in e- 
very part of the body : As for example, if any part 
itches, it hath an appettte to be ſcratched, and every 
can pattern out ſeveral objects, and fo ſeveral td 1a 
and though the rational part of matter is mixt 1n all 
parts of the body, yet it hath more liberty tromake va- 
riety of Motions in the head, heart, liver, ſpleen, ſto- 
mack, bowels, and the like, then in the other parts of 
the body ; neverthelels, it is in every part, together 
with the ſenſitive : but they do not move inevery part 
alike, but differ in each part more or leſs, as it may be 
obſerved ; and although every part hath ſome diffe- 
rence of knowledg, yetall have life and knowledg, ſen: 
and reaſon, ſome more, ſome leſs, and the whole bo- 
dy moves according to each part, and ſo do all the bo- 


ſingle part ; the rational Soul being in all parts of the bo- 
dy : for if one part of the body ſhould bave adead Palſie, 


it 
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it is not, that the Souls gone from that part, but that 
the ſenfitive and rational matter has altered its motion 
and figure from animal to ſome ather kind ; for certainly, 
the rational Soul, and lo life, is in every part, as well 
in the Pores of the skin, as in the ventricles of the brain, 
and as well in the heel as inthe head; andevery part 
of the body knows 1ts own office, what it ought to do, 
from whence follows an agreement of all the parts : 
And fince there is difference of knowledg 1n every 
part of one body , well may there be difference be- 
tween ſeveral kinds and forts, and yet there is know- 
ledg in all ; for difterence of knowledg is no argument 
to prove they have no knowledg at all, Wherefore 
[| am not of the opinion, that that which moves the 
whole body, isas a Point, er ſome ſuch thing in a little 
kernel or Glandala of the Brain, as an Oftrich-egge is 
hung up to the roof of a Chamber ; or that it is in 
the ſtomack like a ſingle penny in a great Purſe ; nei- 
ther is it in the midſt of the heart, like a Lady in a 
Lobſter; norinthe bloud, like as a Menow, or Sprat 
in the Sea; nor in the fourth Ventricle of the Brain, 


as a louſie Souldier in a Watch-tower. But you may 


ſay, it is like a farthing Candle in a great Church : 1 
anſwer, That Light will not enlighten the by Chap- 
els of the Church, nor the Queſt-houle, nor the 
Ifrey ; neither doth thie Light move the Church, 
though it enlightens it : Wherefore the Soul after 
this manner doth not move the corporcal body, no 
more then the Candle moves the Church, or the 
Lady moves the Lobſter, or the Sprat the Sea as 
to make it ebb and flow. But this I deſire you to 
obſerve, «Madam, that though all the body of man 


Cee or 
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- or anyother Creature, hath ſenſe and reaſon, whichis 
life and knowledg, in all parts, yet theſe parts being all 
corporeal , and having their certain proportions, can 
have no more then what 1s belonging or proportio- 
nable to each figure: As for example; if a Man ſhould 
feed, and not evacuate ſome ways or other, he could 
not live; and if he ſhould evacuate and not feed, he 
could not fubſiſt : wherefore in all Natures parts there 
is ingreſs and egreſs, although not always perceived by 
one creature, as Man; bur all exterior objects do not 
enter into Man, or any other Creature, but are figured 
by the rational, and ſome by the ſenſitive parts or mo- 
tions in the body ; wherefore it isnot rational to believe, 
that exterior objects take up any more room , then if 
there were none preſented to the ſenſitive organs : Nor 
is there —_ which can better prove the mind to be 
corporeal, then that there may be ſeveral Figures in ſeve- 
ral parts of the body made at one time, as Sight, Hear- 
ing, Taſting, Smelling, and Touching, and all theſe 
in each ſeveral organ, as well at one, as at ſeveral times, 
either by patterns, or not ; which figuring without 
Pattern, may be done as well by the ſenſitive motions in 
the organs, as by the rational in the mind, and is called 
remembrance. As for example : a Man may hear or 
ſee without an object; which 1s,that the ſenſitive and rati- 
onal matter repeat ſuch figurative actions,or make others 
in the ſenſitive organs, orin themind : and Thoughts, 
Memory, Imagination, as alſo Paſsion, areno leſs cor- 
poreal actions then the motion of the hand or heel ; 
neither hath the rational matter, being naturally wiſe, 
occaſion to jumble and knock her parts together, by 
reaſon every part knows naturally their office what 

they 
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they ought to do, or what my may do. . But-I, cqu-; 
clude, repeating onely what I have laid oft before,; that. 
all Perceptions, 'T houghts, and the like, aretheEftgas,; 
and Life and Knowledg, the Nature and: Eſſence; of 


ſelE-moving Matter. And fol reſt, wes © 
Mavpan, AG 1 you 
Your Faithful Friend A ii ol 
and Servant A "_ 
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MADAM, 


is writ; nor how to a Muſician, who being aſleep, 
doth not ſo much as dream of any Muſick, but being 
jogg'd and awakend by. another, who tells him ewoor 
three words of a Song, and defires him to ſingit, pre- 
ſently recovers himſelf, and ſings upon ſoſlight an fra. 
mation:For ſuch intimatiogs are nothing elſe but outward 
objects, which the interior ſenſe conſents to, and obeys ; 
for interjor ſenſe and reaſon doth often obey outward 
objects: and in my opinion (there is no reſt in Nature, 
and ſo neither in the Mind or natural Soul of Man, 
which is 1n a perpetual motion, and needs therefore no 
jogging to put it into any actual motion ; for it hath 
actual motion and knowleds in it ſelf, becauſe it is a ſelf- 
moving ſubſtance, actually knowing, and Material or 
Corporeal 


Am not able to conceive how the Mind of Man can 4 


be compared to a Table-book, in which nothing ». «.5. . 
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Oeporeat; not Fririfacerial, as/ your Aathor thinks: 
ad" this adedtiat' or 'corporeat Mind is: nothing elſe 
bebwhidelcaltthe rational marter, and the corporeal 
I istheffehſieive matrer. But this'is to be obſerved, 
that the motions of the corporeal Mind do often imi- 
tate the motions of the ſenfittve Life, and theſe again 
the raotions of the mind: I ſay oftenttmes, for they 
do it not always , \but cach one can move without 
taking any pattern from the other. And all this ] un- 
derſtand of. he-Natural Soul of Man; not of the Di- 
vine Soul, and her powers ang faculties, for | leave 
that fo Divine to inform us of ; onely this 1 ſay, that 
men not conceiving the diſtinction between this natu£. 
ral and divine Soul, make fuch a confuſion berwixt 
thoſe two Souls and their actions ,. which cauſes fo 


"many diſputes and opinions. But if Nature hath 


power froi God to produce all kinds of Vegetables, 
Minerals 5 -Elements, Animals, and other forts of 
Creatures, Why not alſo Man Truly ifall Crea- 
cures are natural Creatures, Man muſt be ſo too; and 


if Man is a natural Creature, he muſt needs have na- 


tural ſenſe 'and reaſon, as well as other Creatures, be- 
ing compoſed of the ſame matter they are of, Net. 
ther is itrequiſite, thatall Creatures, being of the ſame 
martet, muſt have the ſame manner of ſenſitive and 
rational knowledg ; . which if ſo, 1t is not neceffary 
for Corn to have Ears to hear the whiflling or chirp- 
ing of Birds, nor for Stones to have ſuch a touch of 
feeling as animals have, and to ſuffer pain, as they 
do, when.Carts go over them-; as your Amboy 1s 
plealed to argae out of /&ſopes Tales; or for the He- 
liotrope to have eyes to {ce the Sun : for what neceſsity 

1s 
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is there that they ſhould have humane ſenſe and reaſon * 
which 1s, that che rational and ſenſitive matter ſhould 
at and move in them -as ſhe doth in man or animals : 
Certainly if there muſt be any variety in nature, it is 
requiſite ſhe ſhould not; wherefore all Vegetables, Mi- 
nerals, Elements, and Animals, have their proper mo- 
tions different from each others, not onely in their 
kinds and forts, but alſo in their particulars. And though 
Stones have no progrelsive -motion to withdraw 
themſelves from the Carts going over them , which 
your eAuthor thinks they would do, if they had ſenſe, 
- toavoid pain : neverthele(s they havemotion, and con- 
ſequently ſenſe and reaſon, according tothe nature and 
propriety of their figure, as well as man has accord- 
ing to his. Butthis1s alſoto be obſerved, that not any 
humane Creature, which is accounted to have the per- 
fecteſt ſenſe and reaſon, is able always to avoid what is 
hurtful or painful, for it1s ſubject toit by Nature : Nay, 
the Immaterial Soul it ſelf, according to your eAuthor, Append. 
cannot by her ſelf-contrating faculry withdraw her ſelf - 
from pain. Wherefore there is no manner of conſe- 
uence to conclude from the ſenſe of Animals to the 
| Laſe of Minerals, they being as much different as their 
Figures are; And ſaying this, I have Taid enough to 


expreſs the opinion andnund of, 


— 


Mavpamn, 
Your faithful Friend 


and Servant. 
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MADAM 


Our Author endeavours very much toprovethe 

Exiſtency of a N(atural Immaterial Spirit, whom 

he defines to be an Incorporeal ſubſlance , Indi- 
viſible, that can move it ſelf, can penetrate, contrall and 
dilate it ſelf, and can alſo move and alter the matter. 
Whereof, if you will have my opinion, I confeſs freely 
to you, that m my ſenſe and reaſon I cannot conceive 
ittobe poſsible, that there is any ſuchthing in Nature 
for all that is a ſubſtance in Narure, is a = and what 
has a body, is corporeal; for though there be ſeveral 
degrees of matter, as in purity, rarity, ſubtilty, a&tivity ; 
yet there is nodegree fo pure, rare and ſubul, that can 
go beyond its nature, and change from corporeal to 
incorporeal , except 1t could change from being ſome- 
thing to nothing, whichisimpoſsible in Nature. Next, 
there is no ſubſtance in Nature that 1s nor diviſible , for 
all thatis a body, or a bodily fubftance, hath extentfion, 
and all extenſion hath parts, and what has parts, is divi- 
ſible. As for ſelf-motion,, contraction and dilation, 
theſe are ations onely of Natural Matter ; for Matter 
by the Power of God is {elf-moving, and all forts of 
motions, as contraftion, dilation, alteration, penetra- 
tion, Cc. do ape'y belong to Matter ; ſo that natu- 


ral Matter ſtands in no need to-have ſome Immaterial or 


—_— ſubſtance to move, rule, guide and govern 


her, 


ut ſhe is able enough to do it all her ſelf, by the 
® free 
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free Gift of the Omnipotent God, for why ſhould we 
trouble our ſelves to invent or frame other unconceiva- 
ble fubſtances, when there is nonced for it, but Matter 
can act, and move as well without them'and of it ſelf © 
Is not God able to give ſuch power to Matter, as to an 
other Incorporeal ſubſtance * But I ſuppoſe this opi- 
nion of natural Immaterial Spirits doth proceed from 
Chymiſtry, where the extracts are vulgarly called Spi- 
rits; and from that degree of Matter, which by oak 
of its purity, {ubtilty and activity, 1s not ſubject to our 
groſler ſenles ; However, theſe are not Incorporeal, be 
they never ſo pure and ſubtil, And I wonder much thac 
men endeavour to prove [mmaterial Spirits by corpo- 
real Arts, when as Art is not able to demonſtrate Na- 
ture and her actions; for Art is but the effect of Nacure, 
and exprefles rather the variety, then the truth of natu- 
ral motions; and if Art cannot do this, much leſs will 
it be able to expreſs what is not in Nature, or what 1s 


beyond Nature; asto trace the Viſible ( or rather Invi- 4... 


7 


lible) footſteps of the divine Councel and Providence, or ** 


to demonſtrate things ſupernatural, and which go be- 
yond mans reach and capacity. But to return to Im- 
material Spirits, that they ſhould rule and govem infi- 
nite corporcal nuatter, hke ſo many demy-Gods, by a 
dilatng nod,and a contrafting frown, and cauſe ſo many 
kinds and forts of Corporeal Figures to ariſe, being Incor- 
poreal themſelves, 1s Impoſsible for me to conceive; for 
how can an Immaterial ſubſtance cauſe a Material cor- 
_- ſabſtance, which has nomotion 1n it ſelf, to form 

many ſeveral and various figures andcreatures, and 
make ſo many alterations, and continue their kinds and 
forts by perpetual ſucceſsions of Particulars f But 


perchance 
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perchance the Immaterial ſubſtance gives corporeal 
matter motion. I anſwer, My ſenſe and reaſon cannor 
underſtand, how it can give motion, unleſs motion be 
different , diſtin and ſeparable from it; nay, if 
it were, yet being no ſubſtance or body it ſelf,- accord- 
ing to your Authors and others opinion, the queſtion 1s, 
how it can be tranſmitted or given away” to corporeal 
matter * Your Author may ſay , T hat his Immaterial 
and Incorporeal ſpirit of Nature, having felf-motion, 
doth form Matter into ſeveral Figures: I anfwer, I hen 
that Immaterial ſubſtance muſt be transformed and me- 
tamorphoſed into as many ſeveral figures as there are 
figures in Matter ; or there muſt be as many ſpirits, as 
there are figures ; but when the figures change,. what 
doth become of the ſpirits: Neither can I imagine, 
that an Immaterial ſubſtance, being without body, can 
have ſuch a great ſtrength; as to grapple with groſs, hea- 
vy, dull, and dead Matter; Certainly, 1n my opinton, 
no Angel, nor Devil, except God Impower him, would 
be able to move corporeal Matter, were it not ſelf 
moving, much leſs any Natural Spirit. But God is a 
Spirit, and Immovable; and 1t created natural Imma- 
terials «participate of that Nature, as they do of the 
Name, then they muſt be Immovable alſo. Your Au- 
thor, «M adam, may make many ſeveral degrees of 
Spirits; but certainly not I, nor I think any natural 
Creature elſe, will be able naturally to conceive them. 
He may ſay, perchance, There is ſuch a cloſe conjuncti- 
on betwixt Body and Spirit, as | make betwixt rational, 
ſenſitive, and inanimate Matter. I anſwer, T hat theſe 
degrees are all but one Martter, and of one and the ſame 
Nature as meer Matter, different onely in degrees of 


purity, 
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purity, ſubtiley, and activity, whereas Spirit and Body 
are things of contrary Natures. - In fine, I cannot con- 
ceiye, how a Spirit ſhould fill up a place or ſpace, ha- 
ving no body, nor how it can have the effects of a body, 
being none it ſelf; for the effects flow fromthe cauſe . 
and as the cauſe is, fo are its effects: And fo confelsing 
my ignorance, I can lay no more, bur reſt, 


Mavan, 


Your Faithful Friend 


and Servant. © 
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MADAM, 18 oO 1 

TK 7 Our Author having aſsigned -Indiviſibility to. the 
Soul or Spirit that moves and actuates matter, I 
deſire to know,how one Indiviſible Spirit can be in 

ſo many. dividable parts © For there:being Infinite 


partsin Nature, they muſt either have one Infinite Spi- - 


ritto move them, which muſt be dilated infinitely, or 
this Spirit muſt move leverally every parrot Nature : 
If the firſt, then I cannot conceive,” but all moton muſt 
be uniform,or after one and the ſame manner;nay,l can- 
not underſtand; | how there can be any dilation and con- 
| traction,or rather any motion of the ſame ſpirit,by reaſon 


if itdilate,then, ( A—_—y ſpread out inall the parts | 


of Matter,) it muſt dilate beyond Matter; and it it con- 
tract, it mult leave ſome parts -of matter void, and without 
Eee '. motion, 
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motion. But if the Spirit movesevery part ſeverally, 
<chen he 1s diviſible ; neither can I think, that there are fo 
many Spirits as there are Parts in Nature ; for your 
Author ſays, there is but one Spirit of Nature , I will 
erve an cafie and plain example : When a Worm is 
cut'into two or three parts, we ſee there is ſenſinve life 
and motion in every part, for every part will ſtrive and 
endeavour to meet and joyn again to make up the whole 
body ; now if there were but one indiviſible Life, Spi- 
rit, and Motion, I would fain know, how theſe ſeve- 
red parts could move all by one Spirit. Wherefore, 
Matter, in my opinion, has ſelf-motion 1n it ſelf, which 
is the onely ſoul and life of Nature, and is dividable 
as well ascompolable, and full of variety of action; for 
it is as caſie for ſeveral parts to act in ſeparation, as in 
compoſition, and as caſie 1n compoſition as in ſepara- 
tion ; Neither is every part bound to one kind or ſort 
of Motions, for we ſee in exterior local motions, that 
one man can put his body into ſeveral ſhapes and'po- 
ſtures, much more can Nature. But is it not ſtrange, 
eM adam, i that a man:accounts 1t abſurd, ridiculous, 
and a prejudice to Gods Omnipotency, to attribute ſelf- 
motion to Matter, or a material Creature, whea it is 
not abſurd, ridiculous, or any prejudice to God, to 
attribute itco:an]mmarerial Creature © What reaſon of 
ablurdiry lies herein ©.- -Surely 1 can conceive none, ex- 
ceptit be abfurd and ridiculous tomake that, which no 
man can know or conceive what it is, Vx. an immate- 
rial natural Spirit, ( which is as much as to fay, a na- 
tral No-thing) to-have motion, and ror onely mo- 
tion, butſelEmonon, | nay, notonely ſelf-motion, but 
ro move, actuate, 'Tuk:, govern, and guide Mater, 
or 
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or corporeal Nature, and to be the cauſe of all the moſt 
curious varieties and effects an nature: Was not God 
able to give (elf-motion as well to a Material, as to an 
Immaterial Creature,and endow Matter with a ſelEmo- 


ving power * I do not ſay, «Madam, that Matter hath 


motion of it ſelf, ſo, that it is the prime caule and prin. . 


ciple of its own ſelf-motion ; for that were to make 
MatteraGod,which I am far from beheving ; but my 0- 
pinion is, T hatthe ſelf-mation of Matter proceeds from 
God, as well as the ſelf-motion of an Immarterial Spirit 
and that I am of this opinion, the laſt Chapter of my 
Book of Philolophy will enform you, where I treat of 
the Deitical Centre, as the Fountain from whence all 
things do flow, and which is the ſupream Cauſe, Au- 
thor, Ruler and Governor of all. Perhaps you will 
ſay, it 1s, becauſe I make Matter Eternal. Tis true, 
Madam, I do fo : butI think Eternity doth not take off 
the dependance upon God, for God may nevertheleſs 
be above Matter, as have old you before. You ma 

ask me how that can be © I ſay, As well asany thing a 
that God can do beyond our underſtanding : For 1 do 
but tell you my opinion, that I think itmoſt probable 
to be ſo, but I can give you no Mathematical Demon- 
ſtrations for it : Onely this I am ſureof, Thartit is nar 
impoſsible for the Omaipotent God, and he that que- 
ſtions the truth ofit, may queſtion Gods Omnipotency. 
Truly, Madam, I wonder how mancan ſay, God is 
Omnipotent, and can do beyond our Underſtanding, 
and yer deny all that he is not able to comprehend 
with his reaſon. However, as I ſaid, it 1s my opinion, 
That Matter is ſel-moving by the power of God , 


Neither can Animadverſion, and Perception, as alſo the 
variety 
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variety of Figures, prove, that there mult be another 
external Agent or Power to work all this in Matter ; bur 
it proves rather the contrary; for were there no ſelf. 
motion in Matter, there would be no Perception, nor 
novariety of Creatures in their Figures, Shapes, Na- 
tures, Qualities, Faculties, Proprieties, asallo in their 
Productions, Creations or Generations, T ransforma- 
tions, Compoſitions, Diſſolutions, and the like , as 
Growth, Maturity, Decay, Cc. and for Animak,were 
not Corporeal Matter ſelf-moving, dividable and com- 
polable , there could not be ſuch variety of Paſsions, 
Complexions, Humors, Features, Statures, Appe- 
tites, Diſeaſes, Infirmities, Youth, Age, &#c. Ne 
ther would they have any nouriſhing Food, healing 
Salves, ſoveraign Medicines, reviving Cordials , or 
deadly Poyſons. In ſhort, there is ſo much variety in 
Nature , proceeding from the ſelf-motion of Martter, 
as not vokcible to be numbred, nor thorowly known 


_ 


| by any Creature : Wherefore I ſhould labour in vain, 


if I endeavoured to expres any more thereof; and this 
is the cauſe that I break off here, and onely ſubſcribe my 
ſelf, 


Mavan,. 
Your faithful Friend 


and S ervant. 
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MADAM, 


detween an Immaterial Spirit, and Light, That; 
as Light « 1 contratlive and dilative, and yet nos di- 


viſible, ſou alſo an Immaterial ſubſtance. Give me leave mriaicy of 


the Soul, 1.1. 
to tell you, that in my opinion, all that is contractive c.;. 


and dilative, 1s alſo dividable, and fois light : As for ex- 
ample; when a Candle is ſauff'd, the Snuffers do not 
onely clip the wick, but alſo the light: The like when 
adark body is interpoſed, or crofles the rays of the Sun , 
it cutsthoſe rays aſunder, which by reaſon they cannot 
Joy together again, becauſe of the interpoſed body, 
pare 4 cut off, ſuddenly goeth out; that 18, the mat- 
ter of light is altered "Wk the figure of light, to ſome 0- 
ther thing, but not annihilated :\ And ſince no more 
light can flow into the room fam: the Fountain or 
Spring of Light, the Sun, becauſe the paſlage 1 is ſtope 
cloſe, the room remameth dark: For Light is ſomewhat 
of the nature of W ater ; fo long as the Spring is open, 
the Water flows, and whatloever i is taken away, the 
Spring ſupplies; and if another body onely preſles cho- 
row it, it immediately oyns and cloſes its {evered parts 
ain, without any pA i or loſs; 'T he ſame doth 
Light; onely the difference is, that the ſubſtance of 
. Light is extraordinary rare, and pure; for as Air is fo 
much rarer then Water, fo Lights ſo much rarer and 
purer then Air, and its matter may be of ſo dilating a 


Ffrf nature, 


pend. to 


neerning the compariſon, your eAuthor makes 1, te 4 
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nature, as to dilate from a point into numerous rayes, 
As for ordinary Fire-light,”it doth not laſt longer, then 
it hath fuel to feed it, and ſo likewiſe it 1s with the light 
of the Sun; for Light is according to the ſubſtance that 
feeds it; and though it is a ſubſtance it (elf, yet it in- 
creaſes and decreales , according as it hath ſomething 
that ſuccours or nourithes 1t. Bur ſome may object, 
that if Light were a body, and did contract anddilate, 
as I fay, it is impoktble that it could diſplay it ſelf info 
oreat and valt a compaſs, ard remove ſo fuddenly and 
inſtantly as 1tdoth. 'I o whuch objection, I anſwer, firſt, 
That although 1 ſay, Light isa real corporeal ſubſtance, 
and doth contract and dilate it ſelf from a point into nu- 
merous rayes, as alſo in another Letter I ſent you be- 
fore*, That Lightand Darkneſs do ſucceed each other ; 
nevertheleſs, as for the perception of Light, I amnoc 
ſo eager in-maintaining this opinion, as if'it was an In- 
fallible Truth, and impoſsible to be otherwiſe ; but 1 
ſay onely, That, tomy ſenſe andrealon, i ſeems ver 

probable, chat it may be ſo, thatthe light of the Sun dot 

really dilate it ſelf into ſo vaſt a compaſs as we ſee; 'and 
that light and darkneſsdo really ſucceed each other, as 
all other Creatures do : But yer it ſeems allo probable 
to mee, that the parts of the Air may onely pattern out 
che figure of light, and that the light we fec in the Air 
may be ny patterns taken from the real figure of the 
light of the Sun : And therefore, if it be according to 
the former opinion, to wit, Thar-the light of che Yan 
doth really Gate it ſelf. tato ſo vaſt a compaſs, My an- 
{wer is, That contraction and dilation are natural cor- 
poreal actions or motions, and that rhere is no altera- 


tion'of motion in Nature, but is done 1n Time, thats, 
ſuccel- 
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facceſsively, not m{tamly ; for T ime is nothing elle bur 
the: alteration; 'of motion : Beſides, I do not perceive 
any. ſo ſudden and. fwift alteration and fucceſsion of 
light, but that it is done by degrees : As for example; 
in the morning, whenit begins to dawn and __ light, 
it appears clearly to our ſight how light doth come 
forth, and, darkneſs! remove” - by degrees; and fo at 
night, when it grows dark, how lght removes, and 
darkneſs ſacceeds ; nay, if there be any ſuch ſudden 
change of the motions of Light, I deſire you to con- 
ſider, eM adam, that light is a very lubeil, rare, pier- 
cing and active body ; and therefore its motions are 
much quicker then thoſe of orofſer bodies, and cannot 
ſo well be perceived by our groſs exterior ſenſes: . But 
if it be, that the Air doth pattern out the lighe of che 
Sim, then the framedobjection can proyenothung, be- 
cauſe there is-not then fuch a real dilation or ſuceeſsion 
of light, burthe we 9s figurative motions ofthe Air 
do make patterns of the light of the Suri, and diffolve 
tlioſe: patterns or figures again”; more faddenly and 
quickly then man can (hat and ——_ as being 
mote ſubulthen his grofs exterior wr 7s \But ir may be 
ſaid, that if Air i teern outthe lighcof the Sun, he 
light would increaſe by theſe numerous patterns. Þ an- 
lwer, that carinot appear to our Eyes, for' we ſee on 
the pattern figure of light, and that a great compaſs 
is-entightned; alſo char the furcher the air is from the 
Sun, the darker it & , neverthele(s, I do verily believe; 
that the body-of the-Suri is far brighter thenthe light 
we ſce, and that the ſubſtance of hght, and the patterns 
taken from light, are not ons the fatne; but ve 
different. wat thus much of light. As for Penetra- 


tion, 
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tion, I conceive it to be nothing elſe but diviſion ; as 
when ſome. parts pierce and enter through other parts, 
as Duellers run each other thorow, or as water runs 
through aſieve. And this is the opinien of, 


MaDan, 
Your faithful Friend, 
and Servant. 


_ —— 


XXIV. 


MAD AM, 


Aving given you my opinion, both of the fub- 
ſtance and perception of Light, in my laſt Letter, 

[ perceive your, deſire 1s to know how Shadows 

are made. © Truly, «Madam, to my ſenſe and rea- 
ſon, it appears moſt probable, that ſhadows are made 
by the way of patterning : As for example; when a 
| Man's, or Trees, or any other the like Creature's ſha- 
dow is made upon the'Ground, or Wall, or the like ; 
thoſe bodies, asthe Ground, or Wall, do, in my opi- 
nion, pattern out the interpoſing body that is between 
the hehe and them: And the reaſon that the ſhadow 
is longer or ſhorter, or bigger or lefs, is according as 
the light is nearer or further off, for whenthe light is 
perpendicufar, the interpoſing body cannot obſcure the 
light, becauſe the light ſurrounding the interpoſing 
body by its brightnefs, rather obſcuresthe body, thenthe 
body the light ; for the numerous and ſplendorous pat- 
terns 
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terns of light taken trom the body of the Sun, do quite 
involve the interpoſing body. Next, you deſire .to 
know, Whether the light we ſee in the «Moon, be the 
Moons own natural light, or a borrowed light from the 
S$mu1:'I anſwer, that in my opinion, it is a borrowed 
light ; to wit, that the Moon doth pattern, out the hight 
of the Sun : and theproof of it is, that when the Sun 


isin an Eclipſe, we do plainly. perceive:thatiſo much of 


the Sun 1s darkned as the Moon'covers ;.-for though 
thoſe parts.of the Moon, that are next the Sun, may, 
for any thing we know, pattern out the light of the Sun, 
yet the Moon is dark on that lide which: is from'che 
Sun. I will not ſay, but that part of the Moon which 
is towards the Earth, may pattern, out the Earth,” or 
the ſhadow of the Earth, which may make: the Moon 
appear more dark and ſullen ; But when the Moon-is 

atterns out the Earth, or the; ſhadow. of the Earth. 
Beſides, thoſe parts of the Moon thatare fartheſt 'from 
the Sun, are dark,as we may obſerve when as the Moon 
is inthe Wane, and enlightened when the Sun is nearer. 
But I will leave this argument to obſerving Aſtrolo- 
gers, and reſt, 


Manpanm; 
Your faithful Friend 


and S apal 


in an Eclipſe, then it is plainly perceived that the Moon 
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MADAM, 


F- acording to your eAmthors opinion, ' In every par- 
Joiw world, ſuch as Man _— » bu own Soul 

; _— isa Spirit ) be the peculiar and moſt perfeftive 
eons of @rchitef of the Fabrick of his Body, as the Soul of the 
the Soul. 1:2» worldis of it : Then I cannot concerve 1n my reaſon, how 
the ſeparation is made in death; for I ſee, that all ani- 
mals, and: ſo man-kind, have a.natural deſire to live, 
and that life and ſoul are unwilling to part; And if the 
power lies in the Soul, why doth ſhe not continue with 

| the Body, 'and animate, move and actuate it, as ſhe 
did before, 'or order the matter ſo, as not to diffolve * 
Bur if the diſſolution hes inthe body, then the body has 
ſelEmotion : Yet it 1smoſt probable, if the ſoul be the 
architect of the body, it muſt alſo bethe difſolver ofir;; 
and if there come not! another ſoul intothe parts of mat. 
ter, the body muſt either be annihilated, or lie mmo- 
ved aslong asthe world laſts, whichis improbable; for 
ſurely all the bodies of men, or ather animals, are im- 
ployed by Nature to ſome ule or other : However, it is 
requiſite, that the ſoul-muſt ſtay ſo long in the body, 
until it be turned into duſt and aſhes; otherwiſe, the 
body having rio ſelf-motion , would remain as it was 
when the ſoul left it, that 1s, entire and undifſolved : As 
for example ; when a man dies, if there be no motion 
in his body, and the ſoul, which was the mover, be 

| 42 gone, 
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gone, it cannot poſsibly corrupt; for-certainly, thar 
we cal} corraptton, is made by'\monon, and the body 
requires as much motion to be diſfolved or divided, 
as 1t doth to be framed or compoſed ; Wherefore a 
dead body would remain in the fame ſtate continu- 
ally, if it had no ſelf-motion in it : And if another 
ſoul ſhould enter into the body, and work it to a- 
nother” figure;, then certainly there muſt be much 
' more ſouls then bodies, becaule bodies are ſubject to 
change into ſeveral forms ; bur if the animal fpirirs, 
which are-left in the body after the foul is gone, 
are able to diflolve it . without the help of the foul, 


then 1t is probable they could have fram'd. it without 


the help of the ſoul; and fo they* being material, ic 
muſt be granted, chat matter is —— 45 
corporeal matter have corporeal ſel-motiohs, ' fel 
moving Immaterial Spirit, ' by reaſon of their diffe- 
rent natures, would make great obſtruction , and'fo 
a. general confuſion ; for the: corporeal and incorpo- 
real- motions .would hinder and oppoſe each other, 
their natures being quite different ; and+though they 
mighe ſubſiſt together without diſturbance of each ©- 
ther , - yet it 15'not probable they thould act together, 
and that m ſuch a conjunction , as if they were one 
united body ; for it 1s, in my opinton , more pro- 
bable , that one material ſhould a&t upon another 
material, or one 1mmaterial upon another imma- 
terial ,  then- that an immaterial ſhould a&t upon a 
material or corporeal. Thus the conſideration or 
contemplation of immaterial natural Spirits puts me 
aways into doubts, and raiſes ſo many contradidtions 


m my ſenſe and reaſon, as I know not, nor am not 


able 
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able to reconcile them : However ;: though I. am 
doubtful 'of: them, yet I can. aſlure your elf that ] 


continue, 


Mavan, 


Your Faithful Friend | 
and Servant. 
L3C4HTERSHLENSEFFHE/2F 2248646224 
XXVI- 
. MADAM, 


TI B: reaſon the Soul is a Spirit, and therefore Con. 


mortality of trafible and Dilatable, your Authors opinion is, 
ee» 220. Tha is begins within leſs compaſs at firſt in organi- 
ging tbe fitly prepared matter, and ſo bears it ſelf on m the 

ſame tenour of work, till the body hath attained its full 
growth , and that the Soul dilates it ſelf m.the dilating of 

the Body, and (0 poſſe es t through all the member; 
thereof. Truly, am, as for the contraction and 

dilation of an immaterial Spirit, if I heard never lo many. 
arguments, I ſhould hardly be able to conceive the 
poſsibility of it ; Forinmy opinion, dilating and con- 
tracting are motions and actions of Nature, which be- 

long to natural material Creatures, and tonone elſe ; for 

dilation and contraction cannot be without extenſion, 

but extenſion belongs to parts which an immaterial Spi- 

rithath not: But ſuppoſeit be ſo,then the Soul mult con- 

tract and dilate , extend and ſhrink together, and fo 

grow leſs and bigger, according to the extenſion of the 


body : 
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body ; and when the body dies, the ſoul, in my opinion, 
mult contract to a very point; andif one part of the 
body die before the other, the ſoul muſt by degrees 
withdraw out of thole parts: alſo when a part of the 
body 1s cut off, the ſoul muſt needs contract, and grow 
leſs; the like when a man 1s let blood. Which con- 
rracting of the ſoul, by your Authors leave, doth ſeem, 
to my imagination, juſt like the contracting of Hod- 
mandod into her ſhell. Beſides, if the ſoul be indivi- 
dable,-and equally ſpread all overthe body, then, tomy 
opinion, ſhe mult neceſlarily be of a human ſhape ; and 
if the body be deformed, the foul muſt be deformed al- 
ſo; and if the body be caſually extended, as by taking 
Poyſon into the body, the ſoul muſt be ſo too, as being 
individable and filling every part ; and if a man be 
born with ſix fingers or toes, the ſoul muſt be ſo too, 
orif adwarf, the ſoul muſt be a dwarf alſo; andif he be 
born deaf and dumb, the ſoul muſt be fo too. Bur if 
two Twins, as it may fall out, ſhould be born united 
in one body, I would fain know then, whether th 
would have two ſouls, or but one As for example, if 
they ſhould have but one body, and one ſtomack, liver, 
heart, {pleen, lungs, bowels, and yet have fourlegs, 
four hands, and two lieads: It ſeems, to my opinion, 
that then two Immaterial Souls muſt be joyned as into 
one ; neither do I know yet how this could well be, the 
monſter having but one body, nor how that Immate- 
rial Soul can be divided, being inſeparably double, 
when the body dies. But, eMadam, allthis I peak 
of the Natural Soul of Man, not of the Divine Soul, 
which 1s not {ubject to natural imperfections, and cor- 
poreal errors, being not made by Nature, but a ſuper- 
\ Hhh natural 
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natural and divine gift of the Omnipotent God, who 
ſurely will notgive any thing that is not perfect. Where- 
fore 1t isnot probable, this Divine Soul, being not ſub- 
ject to Nature, ſhould be an archite& of the body, as 
having an higher and more divine imployment, viz. to 

fix herſelf on her Creator, and being indued with fu- 
 pernatural faculties, and reſiding in the body in a ſuper. 
natural manner ; all which I leave to the Church : for 
L ſhould be loth to affirm any thing contrary to their 
Dodtine, or the Information of the holy Scripture, as 
p_—_— my belief onely upon the ſacred Word of 
God, and its true [nterpretation made by the Orthodox 


Church ; but not upon the opinions of particular per- 
ſons: for particular mens opinions are not authentical, 
being ſo different and various, as a man would be 


puzled which to adhere to. 'T hus, «Madan, I a- 
void, as much as ever I can, not to mix Divinity with 
Natural Philoſophy ; for I conſider, that ſuch a mix- 
ture would breed more confuſion in the Charch, then 
do any good to cither ; witneſs the doctrine. of the Soul 
of Man, whereof are ſo many different opinions : The 
onely cauſe, in my opinion, 1s, that men do not con- 
ceive the difference between the Divine, and Natural 
material Soul of Man, making them both as one, and 
mixing or confounding their faculties and proprieties, 
which yet are quite different ; thus they make a 
Hodg-podg , Bisk or Qlio of both ; proving Divi. | 
nity by Nature, and Faith by Reaſon; and bringing 
Arguments for Articles of Faith, and ſacred Myſteries 
out of Natural Arts and Sciences; whereas yet Faith 
and Reaſon are two contrary things, and cannot con- 
fiſt together ; according to the Proverb, Where 

Reaſon 
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Reaſon ends, Faith begins. Neither 1s it poſsible that 
Divinity can be proved by Mathematical Demonſtra- 
tions; for if Nature be not able todo it, much leſs is 
Art: Wherefore "it is inconvenient to mix ſupernatural 
Spirits with Air, Fire, Light, Heat, Cold, &c. and 
to apply corporeal actions and qualities tothem ; andthe 
Divine Soul, with the Brain, Blood, Fleſh, Animal 
Spirits, Muſcles, Nerves, Bones, &c. of Man ; all 
which makes a confuſion betwixt the Mind or Natural 
Soul of Man, and the Supernatural and Divine Soul 
inſpired into him by God ; for both their faculties and 
proprieties are different, and fo are their effects, as 
proceeding from fo different cauſes. And therefore , 
Madan, as for Divinity, I pray devoutly, and be- 
lieve without diſputing ; but as for Natural Philo- 
wy I reaſon freely, and argue without believing, 
or'adhering to any ones particular _ » Which. I 


think is the beſt and ſafeſt way to chaole for, * 


Mavpan, 
Your faithful Friend, 
and Servant. 
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XXVII. 


MADAM, 


Our eAwthor in the continuation of his diſcourſe 
concerning the Immaterial Soul of Man, demon- 


{trating, that her ſeat is not bound up in a certain 


Place of the body, but that ſhe pervades all the body and 
every 


ZII 
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every part thereof, takes, amonglt the reſt, an argy. 
ment from Paſsions and Sympathies: Moreover, 0 
Imre. of he, Paſsions and Sympathies, in my judgment, are more 
Bak +610, Eaſily to be reſolved into thus hypotheſis of the Soul's per. 
vading the whole Body, then m reſtraining its eſſential 
preſence to one part thereof.—But it evident that they 
ariſe in us againſt both our will and appetite, For who 
would bear the tortures of fears and jelouſres, if he could 
avoidit? Concerning Paſsions, Madam, I have gj- 
ven my opinion at large in my Book of Philoſophy, 
and am of your eAuthors mind, that Paſs1onsare made 
in the Heart, but not by an Immaterial ſpirit, but by 
the Rational ſoul which is material ; and there is no 
doubt, but chat many Paſsions, as Fear, Jealouſie,g#c. 
ariſe againſt our will and appetite ; for ſo may forreign 
Nations invade any Kingdom without the will or defire 
of the Inhabitants,and yet they are corporeal men : The 
ſame may be ſaid of Paſsions ; and ſeveral parts of mat- 
ter may invade each other, whereof one may be afraid 
of the other, yet all this 1s but according as corporeal 
matter moves, elther Generally, or Particularly : Ge- 
nerally, that 15s, when many parts of Matter unite or 
joyn together, having che like appetites, wills, deſigns ; 
as we may obſerve, that there are general agreements 
amoneſt ſeveral parts, in Plagues, as well as Wars, 
which *Plagues are not onely amongſt Men, but a- 
mongſt Beaſts; and ſometimes but in one fort of ani- 
mals, as a general Rot amongſt Sheep, a general Mange 
amongſt Dogs, a general Farcy amongſt Horſes, a ge- 
neral Plague amongft Men; all which could not be 
without a general Infection, one partinfefting another, 
or rather one part imitating the motions of the other, 
that 
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that is next adjoyning tot; for ſuch infections come 
by the neer adheſion of parts, as is obſervable, which 
immaterial and individable natural Spirits could not ef- 
fect; that 1s, to make ſuch a general infection in ſo ma- 
ny ſeveral parts of ſo many ſeveral Creatures, to the 
Creatures diflolution : Allo there will be ſeveral Inva. 
ſjons at one time, as Plague, and War, _ neigh- 
bouring and adjoining Creatures or Parts. t this is 
to be obſerved, I hat the ſenſitive corporeal motions 
make all diſcaſes, and not the Rational, although the 


Rational are many times the occaſion, that the ſenſitive 


do move into ſuch or {uch a'difeaſe, for all thoſe that 
are ſick by conceit, their ſickneſles are cauſed by the ra- 
tional corporeal motions. But beirig loth to make te- 
dious repetitions hereof, MER—_ of diſeaſes 
and paſsions in my mentioned Book of Philoſophy, F 
will refer you chuther, andreſt,: : 1 of 

 Mavpan, # 3; cle 

> Your Faithful Friend 
| oi "rand Servant. 
| XXVIIL 

ncerning Dimneſi of Sight, which your Author 


mal Spirits, Mymeaning in ſhorts; 


fight is dim, though the ſenfitrve organs are perfect, 
{1 <_ this 


will haveto- proceed from the deficiency -1 the Ani- 7 
| T hat when 34 


he Soul, 
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this dimneſs is cauſed by the alteration onely of the ſen. 
ſitive-motions in the organs, not moving to the nature 
of ſight. And Diemade Deafneſs, Dumbneſs, Lame. 
neſs, and the like, as alſo Wearineſs, forthe Relaxa- 
tion of ſtrength in ſeveral parts, is onely an alteration of 
fuch ſorts of motions which ;make the nerves ſtrong . 
and if a man be moredull at one time, then at another, 
it 1s that there are not ſo many changes of motions, nor 
ſo quick motions at that time, as at another ; for 
Nature may uſe more or leſs force as ſhe pleaſes : Alſo 
ſhe can and doth often uſe oppoſite actions, and often - 
ſympathetical and agrecable actions, as ſhe pleaſes, for 
Nature having a free power to. move, may move as 
ſhewill; but being wile, ſhe moves as ſhe thinks beſt, 
either in her ſeparating or uniting motions, for continu- 
ance, as well as for variety. Burt if, according to your 
eAuthor, the Immaterial Soul ſhould determinate mat- 
ter in motion, 1t would, in my opinion, make a confu- 
ſion; for the motions of the Matter would often op- 
poſe and croſs the motions of the Immaterial Soul, 
and ſo they would diſagree, as a King and his Subject, 
( except God had given the Soul an abſolute powes of 
command, and reſtrained matter to an irriſiſtible and 
neceſsitated abedience; which, in my opinion, 15 not 
probable :) By which diſagreement, Nature, and all 
that isin Nature, would have been quite ruined at this 
time; for no kinds, ſorts, or particulars, would keep 
any diſtia&tion, if Matter did not govern it ſelf, and it 
all the parts did not know their. own affairs, abilities, 
offices, and functions: Beſides, -1t would, tomy think- 
ing , - take up a = deal of :time, ito. receive com- 
mands in every ſeveral ation, | at leaſt ſo. much, ys 
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for example,, a man could not have ſo many ſeveral 
thoughts 1n ſo ſhort a time, as he hath. But concern- 
104þ Animal Spirits, which your Aathor calls the 
Inſtruments, Organs and Engines of the- Incorporeal 
Soul ; I would fain know, whether they have no 
motion but what comes from the Soul, or whether 
they have their own motion of themſelves * If the 
firſt, then the Soul muſt, in my opinton, be like a 
Deity , and have a divine Power, to give and im- 
part Motion ; if the ſecond, then the ſpirits being 
material, it follows that Matter hath motion of it ſelf, 
or is ſelf-moving; But if the Immaterial natural Soul 
can transfer her gifts upon corporeal matter, then it 
mult give numerous ſorts of motions, with all their de- 
grees ; as alſo the faculty of figuring, or moving fi- 
guratively in all corporeal Matter : Which power, 
in.my judgment, i -too' much for a Creature to 

ve. If you ſay, the Immateral Soul haththis power 
6m God ; I anſwer, Matter may have the ſame; 
and I cannot imagine why God ſhould make an Im- 


material Spirit to be the Proxy or Vice-gerent of his 


Power, or the Quarter-maſter General of hu Divine tame. « 
the Soul, 
Book, 3. 6.1% 


Providence, as your Author is pleaſed toſtyle it, when 
he is able to effet it' without any Under-Officers, 
and in a more eaſie- and compendious way, as to 


impart immediately fuch ſelEmoving power to Na- 


tural Matter, .which man attributes to- an Incorpo- 
real Spirit. But to conclude, if the Animal Spi- 
rits be the Inſtruments of the Incorporeal Soul, chen 
the Spirits of Wine” are more powerfull then che 
Animal Spirits, nay, then the Immaterial Soul her 
ſelf; for / 3s can put-them and all cheir actions quite 
out 
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out of order : the ſame may be done by other materia] 
things, Vegetables, Minerals, and the like. And þ 
leaving this diſcourſe to your better conſideration, ] 
take my leave for this time, and reſt, | 


MaDan, 


Your faithful and affeRionate Friend, 
and Servant. 
K&ILEELEELISICESSEELLIERLETEELEELL 
XXIX. 


MAD AM, 
*Ouching the State or Condition of the Super- 


ngtural and Divine Soul, both in, and after this 

lie, I muſt crave your excuſe that I can give no 
account ef it, for I dareaffirm nothing ; not onely that 
I am no profeſſed Divine, and think ttunfit to take any 
thing upon me that belongsnat to me, bur alſothat] 
am unwilling to mingle Divinity and Natural Philo. 
ſophy together , to the great diladvantage and preju- 
dice of ether , for if cach one did contain himſelf with- 
in the circle of his own Profelsion', and no body did 
pretend to be a Divine Philoſopher, many abſurdities, 
' confuſions, contentions, and the like, would be a- 
voided, which now difturb both Church and Schools, 
and will in time cauſe their utter rune and deſtruction; 
For what is Supernatural, cannot naturally be known 
by any natural Creature; neither can any fupernatural 
eature, but the Infinite and Eccrnal God , know 


thorowly 
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thorowly every thing thatisin Nature, ſhe being the In- 
finite ſervant of the Infinite God, whom no finite Crea- 
ture, of what degree ſoever, whether natural or ſuperna- 
tural, can concetve ; for if no Angel nor Dewil can know 
our thoughts, much leſs will they know Infinite 
Nature; nay, one finite ſupernatural Creature cannot, 
in my opinion, know perfectly another ſupernatural 
Creature, but God alone, who is all-knowing : : And 
therefore all what is ſaid of ſupernatural Spirtts,] believe, 
ſo. far as the Scripture makes mention of them, further 
I dare not preſume to go; the like: of the ſupernatural 
or divine Soul : forall that I have writ hitherto to you 
of the Soul, concerns the natural Soul of Man, which 
is material , and not the ſupernatural or divine Soul : 
neither dol contradict any thing concerning this divine 
ſoul, but I am onely againſt thoſe opinions, which 
make the natural ſoul of man an immaterial natural 
ſpiric, and confound ſupernatural Creatures with natu- 
ral, believing thoſe ſpirits to be as well natural Crea- 
cures and parts of Nature, as material and corporeal 
beings are; when as there is great difference betwixc 
them, and nothing in/ Nature to be found, bue what 
is corporeal. Upon this account I takeall therr relati- 
ons of Dzmons, of the Genu, and of the Souls after the 
departure from humane Bodies, their V chicles, Shapes, 
Habications, Converſes, Conferences, Entertainments, 
Exerciſes, Pleaſures,” Paſtumes, 'Governments, Orders, 
Laws, Magiſtrates, | Officers, ['\Executioriers, Paniſh- 
ments, and the like, ; rather for: Poetical Fidtions; then 
Rational Probabilities,; containing mote. Fancy,- then 
Truth and Reaſon, whether they concern the diyine 
or natural Soul : for as for thedivine Soul, the Scripture 


K k k makes *© 


Sec. II, | 
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makes no other mention of it, but that immediate 

after her departure out of this natural life , ſhe all 
either to Heaven or Hell, either to enjoy Reward, or 
co ſuffer Puniſhment, according to man's ations in this 
life. Bur as for the Natural Soul, ſhe being material, 
has no need of any Vehicles, neither is natural death 
any thing elſe but an alteration of the rational and ſen- 
ſitive motions, which from the diflolution of one figure 
go to the formation or production of another. Thus 


the natural ſoul is not like a Traveller, going out of one 
body into another, neither 1s air her lodging ; for cer- 
tainty, if the natural humane ſoul ſhould travel through 
the airy regions, ſhe would art laſt grow weary, it be- 
ing fo _ a journey, except ſhe did meet with the ſoul 
of a Ho 


| rſe, and fo caſe her ſelf with nding on Horſe- 
back. Neither can I believe Souls or Dzmons in the 
Air have any Common-wealth, Magiſtrates, Off 
cers and Executioners in their airy Kingdom ; for 
whereloever are Governments, Magiftrates and Execu- 
tioners, there are alſo Offences, and where there is power 
to offend, as well as to obey, there may and will be 
lometimes Rebellions and Civil Wars , for there being 
different forts of Spirits, it is impoſsible they ſhould all 
fo well agree, eſpecially the good andevil Genit, which 
certainly will fight more valantly then Hefor and eA- 
chilles, nay , the Spirits of one fort would have more 
Civil Wars then ever the Romans had; andif the Soul 
of Cefar and Pompey ſhould meet , there would be a 
cruel fight between thofe two Heroical fouls; the like 
' berween Augnſtuss and eAntoninss Soul. But, Ma- 
dam, all thele, as I faid, I take for fancies proceeding 
from the Religion ofthe Geniiles, not fit for Chriſtians 
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to embrace for any truth ; forif we ſhould, we mighe 
at laſt, by avoiding to be Atheiſts, become Pagans, and 
ſo leap out of the Frying-pan into the Fire, as turning 
from Divine Faith to Poetical Fancy ; andif Ovid ſhould 
tevive again, he would, perhaps, be the chief head or 
pillar of the Church. - this you may plainly ſee, 
e Madam, that I amno Platonick ; for this opinion is 
dangerous, eſpecially for married Women, by reaſon 
the converſation of the Souls may be a great temptation, 
and a means to bring Platonick Lovers to a neerer ac- 
quaintance, not allowable by the Laws of Matriage, 
although by the ſympathy of the Souls. Bur I 
conclude, and deſire you, . not to interpret amiſs this 
my diſcourſe, as if ] had beett too invective againſt Po- 
erical Fancies ; for that | amga great lover of them, my 
Poetical Works will witneſs; onely I think it not fit 
to bring Fancies into Religion : Wherefore what I have 
writ how to you, 1s rather to expreſs my zeal for God 
and his true Worſhip, then to prejudice any body ; and 
if you be of that ſame Opinion, as above mentioned, I 
wilh my Letter may convert you, and fo I ſhould not 
account my kbour loſt; but judg my ſelf happy, that 
any good could proceed to the advanicertient of yout 
Foul, from, 


MaDan, 
Your faithful Friend 


and Servant. 
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MADAM, 


Sent you word in my laſt, I would not meddle with 
writing any thing of the Divine Soul of Man, by 
reaſon it belongs to Faith and Religion, and not to 
Natural Philoſophy ; but ſince you deſire my opinion 
concerning the Immortality of the Divine Soul, I can- 
not but anſwer you plainly, that firſt I did wonder 
much you made queſtion of that, whoſe truth, in m 

opinion, is ſo clear, as hardly any rational man will 
make a doubt of it ; for I think there is almoſt no Chri- 
ſtian in the world, but believes the Immortality of the 
Soul, nonot Chriſtians onely, but Mahometans and 
Jews : But I left to wonder at you, when I ſaw Wik 
and Learned Men, and great Divines, take ſo much 
pains as to Write whole " #0 and bring ſo many 
arguments to. prove the Immortality of the Soul ; for 
this was a greater Miracle to me, then if Nature had 
ſhewed me ſome of her ſecret and hidden effects, or if 
I had ſeen an Immaterial Spirit. Certainly, Madam, 
| it ſeemsasſtrange tome to prove the Immoriality of the 
Soul, as to convert Atheiſts ; for it impoſsible, almoſt, 
thatany Atheiſt ſhould be found in the World: For 
what Man would be fo ſenceleſs as to deny a God* 
. Wherefore to prove either a God, or the Immortality 
of the Soul, is to make a man doubt of either : for as 
Phyſicians and Surgeons apply ſtrengthening Medicines 
onely to thoſe parts of the body which they ſuppoſe 


the 
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the weakeſt, ſo it 1s-with proofs and arguments, 
thoſe being for the moſt part uſed im ſuch ſubjects, the 
truth of which is moſt queſtionable. But in things 
Divine, . Diſputes do rather weaken Faith, then prove 
Truth:, -and 'breed ſeveral ſtrange. opinions ; . for 
| Man being naturally ambicious, and endeavouring to 
excel each acher, willnot content himſelf with what 
God has been pleaſed to reveal in his holy Word ; but 
invents and adds. ſomething of lis own ;/ and hence 
ariſe ſo many monſtrousexpreſsions and opinions, thae 
a ſimple man is. pazzled, not knowing which to ad- 
hereto ; whitch 15 the caule of ſo many ſchiſmes, ſects, 

and diviſions 1n Religion : Hence it comes alſo; that 
ſome pretend to know the very nature and effence of 
God, his divine Counſels, all his Actions; Deſigns; 
Rules, Decrees,. Power, Attributes, nay, his Mo- 
tions, Aﬀections, and Paſsions, as if the Omnipotent 
Infinite God were of a humane ſhape ;; ſo that there 
are already more diviſions then Religions;: which di- 
ſturb che peace and quiet both' of mind and body ;' 
when as he ground of-our belief conſiſts but-in ſonie 

few and ſhort Articles, which clearly explained, and; 
the moral part of Divinity well /prefled upon: the Peo-: 
ple; would 'do 'more good, then unneceſlary and. te- 
dious diſputes,: which rather confound Religion, then, 
advance 1t : butif man had a mind to ſhew/ Learning, 
and exerciſe his Wit, -. certainly there are:other ſub- 
jects, wherein he can do{it with more-ptofit, and leſs: 
danger, then by proving. Chriſtian Religion by Na- 

cural Philoſophy, which is the way to-deſtroy then, 
both... I could wiſh, ed adam, that every one wealdi 
but obſerve the Command of Chriſt, and give to Ged 
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what 1s Gods, and to-Ceſar what is ( #ſars, and {6 
diſtingwſh what belongs to the actions of Nature, 
and whattothe actionsof Religion , for it appears tomy 
Reaſon, that God hath given Nature, his eternal Ser. 
vant, a peculiar freedom of working and acting, as a 
ſelfmoving Power from Eternity ; but when the Om- 
nipotent God acts, . he acts ſupernaturally, as beyond 
ature; of which divine actions none but the hol 
Church, as one united body, mind and ſoul, ſhould dif 
courſe, and declare the truth of them, according tothe 
Revelation made by God in his holyWord,to her Flock 
the Laity, not ſuftering any one ſingle perſon, of what 
profeſsion or degree ſoever,  indifterently to comment, 
mterpret, explain, and declare the meaning or ſenſe of 
the Scripture after tis own fancy. Andas for Nature's 
actions, let thoſe whom Nature hath indued with fach 
a proportion of Reaſon, as is able to ſearch into the hid. 
den cauſesof natural effects, contemplate freely, with- 
out any reſtraint or confinement, for Nature acts free- 
ly, and ſo may natural Creatures, and amongſt the reſt 
Man, in things which are purely natural ; - as for 
things fupernarural, man cannot act freely, by reaſon 
they are beyond his iphere of conception and under- 
ſtanding , y as hei4s' forced to ſet aſide Reaſon, and 
onely to work by Faith. Andthus, «Madam, you ſee 
the cauſe why 1 cannot give you a full deſcription of the 
Divine Soul of Man, as I mentioned already in my 
laſt, but that I do onely ſend: you my opinion of the 
natural ſoul, which I call the'rational ſoul; not that | 
dare fay,' the ſupernatural ſoulis without natural reaſon, 
bat natural = is not the divine ſoul; neither can 
natural reafon, without Faith, advance the divine ſoul 


to 
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to Heaven, or beget a pious zeal, without divineand 
ſupernatural Grace : Wherefore Reaſon, or the ratio- 
nal Soul is onely the Soul of Nature, which being ma- 
terial, is dividable, and ſo becomes numerous in parti- 
cular natural Creatures ; like as the fenfinve life being 
alſo material and dividable, becomes numerous, as be- 
ing inevery Creature, andin every part of avery Crea- 


cure; for as there 1s life 1n every Creature, {othere is. 


alſo-a foul in every Creature; nay, not ondy in every 
Creature, but in every particle of every Creature, by 
reaſon every Creature ifnade of rational and ſenſitive 
Maccer; and asall Creatures or parts of Nature are but 
one infinite body of Nature, foall their particular fouls 
and |tves make but one infinite ful and hfe of Nature; 
ahd this natural ſou] hath onely natural actions, not 
ſupernatural;-nor hasthe\ſupernatural loul-natural acti- 
bns;/ foy alchough they fbſilt both" cogether in one bo- 
dy, yet each works without difturbance tothe other; 
and both are Immortal;;-for :of/ the ſJupernaqural ſoul 
there 18no queſtion, and\ef the nataral{aul,; | have {aid 
before, thar-nochimg'ss/periſhable or kubjett to annthic- 
lation. in natura; FS ſono death, but what-s called by 
the name of death, is onely- an alteratmmybthe corpas- 
real natural motions of ſuch a figure to angyher figure; 
and therefore as 1t 1s impoſstble, that oneſe of Mat- 
ter ſhould pergh,n Najare, {og e impoſsible, that the 
natural or rational ſoul can periſh ,, being material : 
T he nawraktummanetonÞimay alter, ſo as not to move 
in an animal way, or not to have animal motions, but 
this doth not prove her deſtruction or annihilation, but 
onely a change of the animal figure and its motions, all 
remitſning ſtillin Nature, Thus my Faith of the Di- 
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vine, and my opinion of the Natural Soul, is, that 
they are both Immortal; as for the immediate actions 
of the Divine Soul, I leave you to the Church, which 
are the Miniſters of God, and the faithful diſpenſers of 
the ſacred myſteries of the Goſpel, the true Expounders 
of the Word of God, Reformers of mens lives, and 
Tutors of the Ignorant, -to whom I ſubmir my ſelf in 
all that belongs to the (alvation of my Soul, and the re. 
gulating of theaQtionsof my life, to the honour and glo- 
ry of God. Andl _ they will not take any offence 
at the maintaining and: publiſhing my opinions con- 
cerning Nature and Natural effects, for they are as 
harmleſs, and as little prejudicial to them, as my de- 
ſigns; for-my onely antl chief defign 1s, and ever hath 
been to underſtand, Nature rightly, obey the Church 
exactly, Believe undoubtedly , Pray zealouſly , Live 
vertuouſly , and Wiſh earneftly, that both Church 
and Schools may - increaſe and flouriſh -in the facred 
knowledg of the true Word of God, and that each one 
may hive R—_ and happily in this world, die qui- 
etly, and riſe blefledly and gloriouſly toeverlaſting Like 
and happineſs: Which happineſs I pray God alſo to 
confer upon your Ladiſhip; Till then, I reſt, 


MADAM, 
Your faithful and conflant 
6 Friend, to ſerve you, 


MA- 
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MADAM, 


Will leave the Controverhie of Free-Will and Ne- of ir 7» 


celxty, which your e4nthorts diſcourſingof,” to Di- 


mortaln , of 
the Soul, lr, 


vines tadecideit, onely I faythis, that Nature hath * 3 


a natural Free-will and power of ſelf-moving, and is 
not neceſsitated; but yet that this Free-will proceeds from 
God, who hath gtven her both willand pawer to act 
freely. 
hag in the Univerſe, but meer body ? I anſwer, My 
opinion 1s riot, that there 15 nothing in the world but 
meer Body ; but that Nature is purely material or cor- 
poreal, and that there is no part af Nature, or natural 
Creature, which is noe Matter, or Body, or made of 
Marter; alſo, that there is not any thing elfe mixe with 
body, as a copartner in natural actions, whuch is di- 
ſtint from Body or Mattet ; nevertheleſs, there may 
be ſupernatural ſpiritual beings or ſubſtances in Nature, 
without any hinderance to Matter or cal Nature. 
The ſame I may lay of the natural material, and the 
divine and ſupernatural Soul ; for though the divine 
Soul is in a natural body, and both cheir-powers and 
actions be different, yet they caule no ruine or diſtur- 
bance to each other, but doin many caſes agree with 
each other, without incroachment upon each others 
powers or actions ; for God, as he is the God of all 
things, ſo the God of Order. Wherefore it is not pro- 
bable, that created Immaterial or Incorporeal beings 


M m m ſhould 


But as for the queſtion, whether there be no- 3... cx. 
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(kould order Corporeal Nature, no more then Cor- 
poreal Nature +: on Immarterial or Incorporeal Crea- 
tures. Neither can, in my opinion , Incorporeal 
Creatures be clearly conceived by Corporeals , al. 
though they may really exiſt and ſubſiſtin Nature, 
onely, as[ ſaid before, it is wellto be conſidered, that 
there is difference betwixt being in Nature,and being a 
part of Nature ; for bodileſs things,and fo ſpiritual ſub- 
ſtances, although they may exiſt in ds, yet 


they are not natural, nor partsof Nature, but ſuper. 
natural, Nature being meerly corporeal, and Matter 
the ground of Nature; and all that is not built upon 
this material ground, is nothing in Nature, But you 
will ſay, The divine Soul is a part of Man, and Man 
a part of Naturs; wherefore the divine Soul muſt 


needs be a part of Nature. I anſwer, Not: For the 
divin* Soul is net a part of Nature, but ſupernatural, 
as a ſupernatural Gift from God onely to Man, and 
ts no other Creature : and although in this reſpect it 
may be called a part of Man, = it 1s, no natural or 
material part of Man ; neither doth this ſupernatural 
Gift diſturb Nature or natural Matter , or natural 
Mater this ſupernatural Gift, And fo leaving them 
both, Ireſt, 


M apamn, 
Your faithful Friend 
and Servant. 
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XXXI1, 
MAD AM, 


F you deſire my opinion concerning Witches, 


whereof your Learned Author hath many Diſcourſes ,,., ;;z... 


and Stories : I will tell you really, that in my ſenſe 
and reaſon, I do not believe any, except it bethe witch 
of Ender, which the Scripcure makes mention of; for 
though [I believe that there 1s a Devil, as the Word of 
God and the Church inform me, yet I am not of the 
opinion, that God ſhould ſuffer him to have ſuch a 
familiar conjunction , and make ſuch contracts with 
Man, as to impower him to do nulſchief and hurt to 
others, or to foretell things tocome, andthe like; for 
| believe that all chings Immarterial, as Spirits, Angels; 
Devils, and the divine Soul of Man, are no parts of Na- 
ture, but Supernatural, Nature knowing of no Crea- 
ture that belongs to her, but what is material; and ſince 
incorporeal Creatures are no parts of Nature, they nei- 
ther have natural actions, nor are they concerned as co- 
partners or co-agents in the ations of Nature and na- 
rural Creatures ; but as their ſubſtances, ſo their actions 
are ſupernatural, and beyond our conceivement. As 
for Fares, I will not ſay, but there may be ſuch Crea- 
tures in Nature, and haveairy bodies, and be of a hu- 
mane ſhape, and have humane actions, as I have de- 
icribed in my Book of Poems ; for there are niany 


things in Nature, whereof Man hath no knowledg at 


all ; 


728 
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all, and it would be a'great folly for any. one to deny 
what he doth not ſee, or to alcribe all the unuſual ef. 
fects in Nature to Immaterial Spirits; for Nature is 
ſo. full of variety, that ſhe can and doth preſent ſome. 
times ſuch figures to our exterior lenſes , as are 
not familiar to us, ſo as we need not to'take our re. 
fuge to Immarterial Spirits: nay , even thoſe that are 
ſo atracly for Incorporcal Spirits, muft confeſs, that 
they .canhot be ſeen mn their own natures , as being 
Inviſible, -and therefore have need to take vehicles 
of ſome groſker. bodies to maniteft themſelves to men : 
and if Spirits cannot appear without bodies, the neer- 
eſt way is to aſcribe fuch unuſual effects or appari- 
tions, as happen ſometimes, rather to matter that is 
already corporeal, and not to go fo far as to draw 
Immaterial Spirits to Natural actions, and to make 
thoſe Spirts take vehicles fir for their purpoſes : for 
Nature takes ſometimes delight in unuſual Varie- 
ties. Concerning thoſe ſtories which your eAuthor 
relates * of the ſtrange eftets of Food received'into a 
mans body , how they did work upon the Imagina- 
tion, and change and transform the humors of thoſe 
that did feed upon them, thoſe, I ſay, ſeem very pro- 
bable tome. As for example; of a Wench who being 


- flruck into an Epilepſy , upon the ſeeing of a «Male- 
fattors Head cut of, 


, was adviſed to drink Cats-blood 
which being done , ſhe not long after degenerated into 
the nature and property of that Animal, cried and jump'd 
like a Cat, and hunted Mice with the ſame ſilence and 
watchfulneſs as they do. T hen of a Man, being long 
fed with Swines-blood, which took a ſpecial pleaſure m 
wallowing and tumbling himſelf in the mire. eAlſo of 


another 


—_— 
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a Girle, which being nouriſhed up. with CGoats-milk;, 
would rkip like a Goat , and brouze on Trees as Goats 
wſe to do. And of a Man, who by eating the brains of a 
Bear , became of a Bear-like diſpoſition... All theſe 
ſtories | believe to be true ; for naturally the motions 
of a Man may ſometimes ſympathize ſo much with 
the received food, as to make an alteration in his hu- 
mour or diſpoſition. But although it be natural, yet 
it is not regular, at leaſt not uſual, but proceeds from 
an irregular and unuſual change of motions, like as 
the conception and generation of a Monſter ; For if 
it were ordinary, then-thoſe which drink much of the 
blood of beaſts, would alſo degenerate into a beaſtly 
nature, the contrary whereof is ſufficently known : 
Likewiſe thoſe that drink much of Cows-nulk, would 
change into their humors and natures. Bur certainly, 
fome kinds of meats do not onely cauſe ſickneſs, but 
madneſs, and ſtrange Imaginations ; all which unna- 
tural or unuſual accidents are cauſed by Matter's irre- 
gular motions; Wohereof I have declared my opinion 


in other places ; and ſo reſt, 


MaDam, 
Your faithful and conſtant 


Friend, to ſerve you. 


MA 
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MADAM, 


Ou will have my opinion of the Book that treats 

of the Pre-exiſtence of Souls, and the Key that 
anlocks the Drvine Providence , but I have told 

you heretofore, that there are ſo many, different OpL 
nions concerning the Soul, as I do not know which to 
embrace , for the mulaplicity confounds my choice: 
and the cauſe of theſe various opinions, in my ſimple 
judgment, is, that moſt! men make no difference be- 
tween the Divine, and Natural Soul. As for the Na: 
tural Soul, humane ſenſe and reaſon may perceive, that 
it conſiſts of Matter, as being Material; but as for the 
Divine Soul, being not material, no humane ſenſe and 
reaſon 1s able naturally to conceive 1t ; for there cannot 
poſsibly be ſo much as an Idea of a natural nothing, or 
an immaterial being, neither can ſenſe and reaſon na- 
rarally conceive the Creation of an Immaterial ſub- 
ſtance ; for as the Creation of material Creatures, as of 
this World, belongs to Faith, and not to Reaſon, ſo 
doth alſo the Creation of Immaterial ſubſtances, as Spi- 
rits; nay, It is more difficult to underſtand a Natural 
Nothing to be made out of nothing, then a Natural 
Something out of nothing. And as for the Progreſs of 
Immaterial Souls, which the ſame Author mentions, [ 
cannot conceive how No-thing can make a Progrels, 
and therefore I ſuppoſe, it is an Improper, or Meta- 
phorical expreſsion. The truth is, what is _ 
terial, 
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terial, belongs not to a Natural knowledg or under- 
ſtanding, but is Supernatural, and goes beyond a na- 
tural reach or capacity. Concerning the Key of Di- 
vine Providence, | believe God did never give or lend 
it to any man ; for ſurely, God, who 1s infinitely Wiſe, 
would never 1ntruſt ſo frail and fooliſh a Creature as 
Man, with 1t, as to let him know his ſecret Counſels, 
Acts, and Decrees. Burt ſetting aſide Pride and Pre- 
ſumption, Senſe and Reaſon may eaſily perceive, that 
Man, though counted the beſt of Creatures, is nor 
made with ſuch infinite Excellence, as to pierce into 
the leaſt ſecrets of God-; Wherefore I am in a maze 
when I hear of ſuch men, which pretend to know ſo 
much, as if they had plundered the Celeſtial Cabinet 
of the Omnipotent God ; for certainly, had they done 
it, they could not pretend to more knowledg then they 
do. Butl, eMadam, confels my Ignorance, as ha- 
ving neither divine Inſpirations, nor extraordinary Vi- 
ſions, nor any -divine or humane learning, but what 
Nature has been pleaſed to beſtow upon me: Yetin 


— — — — —— 


all this Ignorance, I know that I am, and ought 


to be, 
Mavan, 
Your bumble and 
| faithful Servant. 
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XXXIV. h 
MADAM, _ X 


Ince in my former Letters I have diſcourſed of Im- 
material Spirits, and declared my meaning , that 
[ do not believe them to be natural Creatures, or 
arts of Nature ; you are of opinion, aj if I did con- 
taadict my ſelf, by reaſon that in the firſt Edition ofmy 
Book called Philoſophical Opinions, I name the rational 
and ſenſitive Matter, rational and ſenſitive Spirits. To 
which I anſwer, firſt, That when I did write my firſt 
Conceptions in Natural Philoſophy, I was not ſo ex. 
nienced, nor had I thoſe obſervations which I have 
Fad ſince ; Neither did I givethole firſt Conceptions 
time to digeſt, and come to a maturity or perfect 
growth, but forced them forth as ſoon as'conceived, and 
this made the firſt publiſhing of them ſo full of Imper- 
feftions, which I am much ſorry for;] But ſince that 
time, I have not onely reviewed, but corrected and al 
tered them in ſeveral places, ſo that the laſt Impreſsion 
of my Philoſophical Opinions, you will find more per- 
fect and exact then the former. Next, I pray you to 
take notice, eM adam, that in the mentioned firſt E- 
dition, by the word Spirits, I meant Matertal, not Im- 
material Spirits ; for obſerving, that Learned Men do 
diſcourſe much of Animal Spirits, which are Material, 
and that alſo high extracts in Chymuſtry are called Spi- 
rits; I uſed tharword purpoſely, thinking it moſtpro- 
per and convenient to expreſs my ſenle and meaning of 
that 
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that degree of matter which I call rational and ſenſicive. 
Bue- conſidering again, that my. opinions, being new, 
would be ſubject to aipehcths and oe. 
cations; to prevent thoſe, I chbughr it ficterto leave our 
the word Spirits 1n the lecond, as allo in the laſt Ediri- 
on of m named Book of Philoſophy, leſt my Readers 
| ſhould think I meant Immaterial Spirits; for | coofels 
really, that I never underſtood, nor cannot as yet ap- 
prehend Immaterial Spirits ; for though I believe the 
Scripture, andthe Church, that chere are Spirits, and 
do not doubt the exiſtency of them, yet I cannot con- 
ceive the nature of Immaterial Spirits, and what they 
are; Wherefore I do onely treat of natural material 
ſubſtances, and not of incorporeal; allo my diſcourſe is 
of the Infinite ſervant of the Infinite God, which ſer- 
yan is corporeal or material Nature : - God is 
to be admured, adored, :and»warſtwpped ; rhe 
II be diſcourſed,of ; Whi potent 
od, I pray of his Infinite Mercy © give me Faith to 
believe in hum, and nor to let pre prevail with 
meſo, as «o liken vain and idle' ns to that 
arr Jaws 19 & T hiele, «Madam, are my 
humble Prayers to God, and my GP you1s, that 
| | may continue the ſame in your love and affection, 
which [ have been hitherto; fo ſhall L ive content, and 


reſt, 


M avan, 
* Your faithful Friend 
| and Servant. 


Ss cr. 
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tina; Have. diſcharged my duty thus far, 
KDA i that in obedience to your commands, 

SI Vhave given you my anſwers to the 
77 opinidns of three of thoſe famous and 
RS learned eAuthors you ſent me, - viz. 
SW -Hobbes, Des ( artes, and More, and 
*- explained my:own opinions by- ex- 
amining theirs; My onely task ſhall be now to pro- 
ceed in the ſame manner with that famous Philoſopher 
and Chymiſt, Yan Helmont , But him 1 find more duffi- 
cult to be underſt6od then any of the forementioned, 
not onely by reaſon of the Artof Chymiſtry, which 1 
confeſs my ſelf not verſed in, but eſpecially, that he has 
ſuch ſtrange terms and unuſual expreſsions as may puzle 
any body to apprehend the ſenſe and meaning of 
them: Wherefore, if you recetve not that full ſatisfa- 
Aioh you expect from me, in examining his opons 

| , an 
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and; arguments, | beg your pardon beforehand; -and 


defi Ire you to remember, that [-ſentyou; wordinthebe/ 


einning, ' I-did-undertake thiswork moreviit of deſire 
toclear my own opinions, then: aquarrelſome humar,to 
contradict others ; which it I do but obtath,, Lhavemmy 
aim. And 6tothe buſineſs: When asyour eAuthor 
diſcourſes /of' the cauſes and: beginnings! of | Natural 
thiies, he ispleaſed to'lay, . I har Soubtrand Lives as 
they "know no De ; 4 fo' they know no\Parts ; whnch 
opinion 1s. Yery different from whe 2 Forralthough 1 
coiifeſs, that there is but. one kinttof Life; :and ond kid 
of Soul in\Nature, which is theſenſitive Life, andthe ; 


£33 : 


Van Felm, 
n hu Book 
intituled, 


ga Re: 


7; he c ws « 
and begin- 
ing of nal t- 


rational Soul, both confitting.notonely of Mater, ; but ral thing, 


of 'bne kind. of Matter, to wit, - Animare; nevertheleſs 
they are of different degrees, An mance of the rational 
Soul being more agil, -ſabti} andactive, then the matter 
of the ſenſitive Lite ; which is the vreaka that the ratt- 
onal can atm its own ſubſtance or degree'ofmatter;; arid 
make figures it ſelf, and its own parts; when as/the 
ſenſitive, being of ſomewhar a grofler degree. then-the 
rational , | and: not ſo:fubtil- and ative; 1s: confined to 
work with an upon the Inaniniatematter. But miſtake 
me not, Madam, for | make onely a difference of the de- 
grees' of Subuky, Activity, Agility, Purity, betwixt 
rational and ſenſitive” Matter ; but as :for the rational 
Matter 1c ſelf, it has no degrees of Purity , Subtilty 
and Activiry.inits own Nature or Parts, but is always 
one and the:{ame._ in-1ts fubſtance in all-Greatures, and 
ſ{o1s the ſenſitive; . Youwill ask me, How comes then 
the difference of fomany Parts and Creanires in Na+ 
cure; if there be no-degrees of Purity,” Activity, and 
Subrilty in the ſubſtance of the rational, -andin theſub- 


ſtance 
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ſtance of the ſenſitive Matter © As for example : if 
there were no ſuch degrees of the Parts of rational Mat- 
teramongſtthemſelves, as allo of the Parts of the ſenſi- 
tive, there would be no difference 'betwixe Animals, 
Vegetables, Minerals, and Elements, but all Creatures 
would be alike without diſtintion, and haye the ſame 
manner of ſenſe and reaſon; life and knowledg, [ 
anſwer, That although cach fort or degree 'of anumate 
Matter, rational as well as ſenſitive, has in 1t ſelf orits 
6wn ſubſtance! no degrees of purity, rarity, and ſub- 
tilty, but is one, and the ſame in its natureor eſſence ; ne- 
vertheleſs, each has degrees of quantity, or parts, which 
| degrees of quantity do make the onely difference be- 
twixt the ſeveral creatures ar parts of Nature, as wellin 
their general, as particular kinds; for both the rational 
and Clive matter being corporeal, and fo dividable 
into parts, ſome creatures do partake more, ſome lels 
of them, which makes them to have more or leſs, and 
ſo different ſenſe and reaſon, each according tothe na- 
ture. of its kind : Nay this difference of the degrees of 
quantity or parts in the ſubſtance of the rational and ſen- 
fitive Matter, makes alſo the difference betwixe parti- 
culars in every ſort. of Creatures, as for example, be- 
eween ſeveral particular Men : But as I faid, the na- 
ture or eſſence of the ſenſitive andrational Matter is the 
ſame in all; for the difference conſiſts not in the Nature 
of Matter, but onely in the degrees of quantity, and 
parts of Matter, and in the various and different aci- 
ons or motions of this ſame Matter. And thus Matter 
being dividable, there are numerous lives and ſouls in 
Nature, according to the variouſnels of her ſeveral 
Parts and Creatures. Next your eAuthor, mention- 


ing 
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ing the Cauſes and Principles of natural Bodies, aſsigns 


cwo firſt or chief beginnings andeorporeal cauſes of e- 
very Creature, to wit, the Element of Water, and the 
Ferment or Leaven ; which Ferment he calls a formal 
created being ; neither a ſubſtance, nor an accident, bur 
a neutral thing. Truly, «Madam, my reaſon 1s nor 
able to concetvethis neutral Being ; tor it muſt either be 
ſomething or nothing in Nature: and if he makes itany 
thing betwixt both, 1t 18 a _—_ Monſter, and will 
produce monſtrous effects: and as for Water, if he 
doth make i a Principle of Naturalchings, 1 ſee no rea- 
ſon why he excludes the reſt of the Elements : But, in 
my opinion, Water, and the reſt of the Elements,” are 
but effects of Nature, as other Creatures are,and fo can- 
not be prime cauſes. Thelike the Ferment, which, to 
my ſenſe and reaſon, 1s nothing elle, but a natural effect 
of natural matter. Concerning his opinion , That 
Cauſes and Begmnings are all one, or that there is but 
lictle difference berwixt them, I do readily ſubſcribe un- 
toit; but when he ſpeaks of thoſe things, which are pro- 
duced without life, my reaſon cannot find out, what, or 
where they ſhould be; for certainly,in Nature they are 
not, Nature being Life and Soul her ſelf, and all her 
parts being enlivened and ſoulified, fo that there can be 
no generation or natural production without Life. Net- 
ther is my ſenſe and reaſon capable to underſtand his 
meaning,when he ſays, T hat the Seeds of ehings, and the 
Spirits, as the Moe: thereof, are divided from the 
Material Cauſe: For | doſee nodiffterence betwixt the 
Seed, and the material Cauſe , but they are all one 
thing, it being undeniable, thatthe ſeed is the matter of 
that which is produced. © But your Author was pleaſed 

Wes to 
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tolay heretofore, that there are but two beginnings or 

ns of natural things, and now he makes ſo many 
more; for, ſays he, Of Efficient and Seminal Cauſes, 
ſome are efficiently effefing, and others effeftively effef. 
ing: which nice diſtin@tions, 1n my opinion, do but 
make a confuſion in natural knowledg, ſetting a mans 
brain on therack; for who 1s able toconcerve all thoſe 
Chymeras and Fancies of the Archeus, Ferment, various 
Ideas, Blas, Gas, and many more, which are neither 
ſomething nor no-thing in b—_ but betwixt both, 


except a man have the ſame Fancies, Viſions 'and 
* Dreams, your Author had * Nature 1s eaſie to be un- 
'derſtood, and without any difficulty, fo as we ſtandin 
no needto frame ſo many ſtrange names, able to fright 
any body. Neither do natural bodies know many prime 


cauſes and beginnings, but there 1s but one onely chief 
and prime cauſe from which all effects and varieties 
proceed, which cauſe is corporeal Nature, or natural 
ſelf-moving Matter, which forms and produces all na- 
tural things; and all the variety and difference of natu- 
ral Creatures ariſes from her various ations, which are 
the various motions in Nature; ſome whereof are Re- 
gular, ſome Irregular : 1 mean Irregular, as to parti- 
cular Creatures, not as to Nature her ſelf, for Nature 
cannot be diſturbed or diſcompoſed, or elſe all would 
run into confuſion ; Wherefore Irregularities do one- 
ly concern particular Creatures, not Infinite Nature; 
and the Irregularities of ſome parts may cauſe the Irre- 
gularities of other Parts, as the Regularities of ſome 
parts do cauſe the Regularities of others : And thus ac- 
cording as Regulanities and-Irregularities have power, 
they cauſe either Peace or War, Sickneſs or Heakh. 

Delight 
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Delight and Pleaſure, or Griefand Pain, Life or Death, 
to particular Creatures or parts of Nature ; bur all 
theſe various actions are but various Effets, and not 
prime Cauſes; which is well to be obſerved, leſt we 
confound Cauſes with Effects. And (o leaving this 
diſcourſe for the preſent, I reſt, 


Mavan, 
5 Your Faithful Friend 
and Servant. 
$ETTRTTERTGTLERIKISESE? I&II&EESTELTE 
Il. 


MADAM, 


T is'no wonder, your Author has ſo many odd and 
ſtrange opinions 1n Philoſophy, ſince they do nor 
onely: proceed from ſtrange Viſions, Apparitions, 
and Dreams, but are buile upon ſo ſtrange grounds and 
principles as Ideas, eArcheus, Gas, Blas, Ferment, and 
the like, the names of which ſound ſo harſh and terrify- 
ing, as they might put any body eaſily into a fright, like 
ſo many Hobgoblins or Immateril ſpirits; bur the beſt 
is, they can To no great harm, except 1t be to trouble 
the brains of them, that love to maintain thoſe opi- 
nions; for though they are thought to be powerful be- 
ings, yet being not corporeal ſubſtances, 1 cannot ima- 
gine wherein their power ſhould conſiſt; tor Nothing 
| candonothing. But to mention each _ - firſt his 


Archens he calls the Spirit of Life; a vita 


In bu ch, 
called The ' 
Fition” of 


Hementary 
Gas or Light , Comvet- 
the Mixtures 


. 
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}. th. the Balſam preſerving from Corruption; the Vulcan or 


Ore Bi Gatth of Generation ; the flirrer up, and inward dire(lor 


«Firm, of Generation; an dir; a Skiey Or airy Spirtt ; cloath- 
Of the Ideas jg himſelf preſently with a bodily cloathing, in things 
See bi ch. ſoulified, walking through all the dens ang retiring places 
Sex of pi- Of the ſeed, and transforming the matter according to the 


cates in the yer fect act of its own Jmage, remaining the preſident and 


Soul is con- R : 

firmed, overſeer or inward ruler of hu bounds even till death - the 
Ch, Of Ar- + : of® 
chea Diſe Principle of Life : the Inn of Life, the onely immediate 


ſes, 


Ch. cates Witneſs, Executor, and  en3=—o Life; the Prince 
The w*# 3d Center of Life ; the Ruler of the Stern ; the Keeper 


f Diſeaſ ; ONS : 
& Diteales of [.ife, and promoter of Tranſmutations, the Porter of 
point of life, the Foul 5 a Fonntainous being ; 4 Flint. T hele, and 
_ many more names your Author attributes to his Archeus, | 


but what properly it is, and what its Nature and its pe- 


culiar office, I am not able to conceive. In the next 
place, Gas and Blas are to your Amthor allo true Prin- 
mw of Natural things; for Gas * # the Vapour into 
2 /» the ch. | 6 
of the Gas Which Water ts diſſolved by Cold, but yet it u a far more 
« the Wi ne and ſubtil thing then Vapour which he- demoh- 
ſtrates by the Art of Chymiltry. This Gaz in another 
| place hecalls* a Wild Spirit, or Breath, unknown hither- 


b Jn the ch. . . . 
of the Fi- (0., Which can neither be conſtrained by Veſſels, nor re- 


jementery duced into a Vifeble body ; in ſome things it 1s nothing but 


Complexi- J}/ater; 4s for example in Salt, in Fruits, and the like. 
2 


ons and 


_ But Blas proceeds from the local and alterative motion of 
© I's the Ch. . . . . K : 
of the Bus Fe Stars, and u the general Peginning of motion, pro- 


* Mett9'*- Furing beat and cold, and that eſpecially with the chang- 
LG ing of the Winds. T here 1s allo Blas * in all ſublunary 


of the un- things ; witneſs Amulets or preſerving Pomanders, 
known a&t- 


mg whereby they do conſtrain objectsto obey them ; Which 
verment. ſycorpereal. Blas of Government as withont a Corporeal 


- Efflux, 
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Efflux,, even 4s the «Toon makes the Sea to ſwell; but 


the fleſhly generation * bath a Blas of its wn, and it is tw0- « 1s the c. 
fold, one which exiſfteth by a natural, Motion, the other ts 


voluntary, which exifteth as a mover to it ſelf by an Inter- 
. nal Willing. There isallo a Blasof the Heart, which is 
the fuel of the Vital Spirit, and conſequently of its heat. 
The Ferment *he\deſcribes to be eA true Principle or O- 
riginal beginning of things, to wit, a Formal Created be- 
mo, which 1, neither a ſubſtance, nor an accident, but a 
Neutral being, framed from the beginning of the World m 


f Of the 
Cauſes and 
beginnings 
of Natural 
things, 


. theplaces of its own Monarchy, in the manner of Light, . 


Fire, the magnal or ſheath of the Air, Forms, &c. that it 
may prepare tir up,and go before the Seeds. Laſtly,his [de- 
as are ( ertain formal ſeminal Lights, * mutually piercing 
each other without the adultery of ' Union ; For , fon he, 
although at firſt, that, which is imagined, u nothing, but 
a meer being of reaſon, yet it doth not remain ſach ; for 
truely the Fancy us a ſealifyinig vertue, and in thu reſpett 
is called Tmaginative, becauſe it forms the Images of Like- 
neſſes, or Ideas of things concerved, and doth charatterige 


them in its own Vital yer _—_ that Idea i made 
a ſpiritual or ſemina ul being, to perform things 0 

Fa nar gfe Ideas he xn ks To ©4 
merous ; as Archeal Ideas, Ideas of Diſeſes, Sealifyiug I- 
deas, Prercing Ideas, Forreign and ſtrange Ideas, Mad 
[deas, Irrational and Incorrigible Ideas, Staggering [deas, 
and a hundred others : the like of Gas, Blas, and the 
reſt. Thus, eMadam, I have made a rehearſal of 
your «Authors ſtrange, and hitherto unknown, Princi- 
ples '( as his Confekions) of Natural things, which, 
to my ſenſe and reaſon, are fo obſcure, intricate and 
perplex.as is almoſt impoſsible exactly to concerve them, 


Qqq when 


$ Of the T- 
deas of Di£f- 
caſcs. 
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when as Principles oughtto be caſfie, plain, and with- 
out any diffculy to be underſtood ; Wherefore what 
with his Spirits, 'meer-beings, non-beings, and neutral. 
beings, he troubl%s Nature, and. puzles the brains of 
his Readers fo, that, I think, 1f all men were of his 
opinion , or did follow the way 'of his Philoſophy, 
Nature would deſire God ſhe might be annihilated : 
Onely, of all other,ſhe doth not fear his Non-beings, for 
they arethe weakeſt of all, and can do herthe leaſt hurt,as 
not being able to obſtruct real and corporeal aftions of 


Nature ; for Nature 1s. a corporeal ſubſtance, and 


« Of the 
Magnetick 
cure of 
wounds, 


without a ſubſtance Motion cannot be , and without 
Motion oppoſition cannot be made, nor any action in 


Nature,' whether Prints, Seals, Stamps, Productions, 


Generations, Thoughts, Conceptions, Imaginations, ' 
Paſsions, Appetites, or the like: and it motions can- 
not be without ſubſtance; then all Creatures, their pro- 
perties, faculties, natures; Cc, being made by corpo- 
real motions, cannot be N(on-beings, no nor anything 
elſe that is in Nature ;. for non-beings are not in the 
number of Natural things, Nature contauung nothing 
within her, but what is ſubſtantially, really, and cor- 
poreally exiſtent. But your Authors * Ideal Entity, 
(whereof he is ſpeaking in another place of his Works,) 
whichperforms all the Works of Nature, ſeems to me, 
as if it were the Jack of all Offices, or like the Jack ina 
Clock, that makes every W heel move; for it hath an 
admirable power to put off and on Corporeality and In- 
corporeality, and to make it ſelf Something and No- 
thing as often as it has occaſion ; but if this Protew 
have ſuch power, it may well benamed the Magick of 
Nature. Your eAuthor ſaith, it is not the Devil, nor 

any 
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any effect thereof: but certainly, 1n my opinion, ac- 
cording to its deſcription, and the eftects laid to its per- 
formance, it,mult be more then the Devil; wherefore, 
in my Reaſon, I cannot conceive it, neither am I able to 
underſtand his Phantaſtick Arvuy, Fancy of Forms, the 
Souls ating by an inſenſuble way, and many more ſuch 
like rhe Ja But I concetve that all theſe can be 
nothing elſe but the ſeveral motions of the ſenſitive and 
rational matter, which is the Active, Ingenious, Di 
ſtinguiſhing , Knowing , Wiſe and Underſtanding 
part of Infinite corporeal Nature, and though Infinite 
Matter hath Infinite parts 1n general, gf there is a finite- 
neſs inevery part conſidered by it felf : not that I think 
a Part can. really ſubſiſt ſingle and by it ſelf, but it is 
' onely conſidered fo in the manner of our Conception, 
by reaſon| of the difference and variouſnels of natural 
Creatures: for theſe being different from each other in 
their figures, and not all alike, ſo that we can make a 
diſtin@tion berwixt them ; this difference and diſtinction 
cauſes us to conceive every part of adifferent figure by 
it ſelf : but properly and according to the T ruth of Na- 
cure, there is no part by it ſelf ſubſiſting ; forall parts 

are to be conſidered, not onely as; parts of the whole, 

but as parts of other parts, all parts being joyned in In- 

finite Nature, and tied by an inſeparable tie one way 

or other, alchough we do not altogether perceive it. 

Butto return to Ideas: I had almoſt forgot to tell you, 

Madam, of another kind of Ideas, by your «Author na- 


med, Bewitchmg or Inchanting Ideas®, which are for eX things 


the moſt part found in Women, againſt which I can- « Ceacep- 


not but Xi exception inthe behalf of our Sex : For, lays _ 


he, Women ſtamp Ideas on themſelves, whereby they, 


no 
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no otherwiſe then Witches driven about with a no 
ſpirit of deſpair, are oftentimes governed or ſnatched a- 
way unto thoſe things, which otherwiſe they mould not, and 
do bewail unto us their own and unvoluntary Madneſs : 
T heſe [deas are hurtful to themſelves, and do, as it were, 
Inchant,Infatuate,and weaken themſelves , for ſo (as Plu- 
tarch witneſſes) a defire of death by hanging took hold 
of all the young Maids in the Iſland Chios. By this it 
appears, that your Author has never been in Love, or 
elſe he would have found, that Men have as well be- 
watching Ideas as Women, and that they are as hurtful 
to Men, as to Women. Nether can I be perſwaded to 
believe, that men ſhould not have as well Mad Ideas as 
Women ; for to mention no other example, ſome, (I 
will not ſpeak of your Anthor) their Writings and 
ſtrange Opinions in Phuloſophy do ſufficiently witneſs 
it: but whence thoſe Ideas doproceed, whether from 
the Bride-bed of the Soul, or the Splene, your Author 
doth notdeclare. As for the young Maids in Chios, 1 
muſt confeſs, it is a very ſtrange example ; but I think 
there have been as many Men that have killed them- 
ſelves,as Women,if not more : However, I hope,by the 
Grace of God, the young Maids in this Kingdom are 
better adviſed; for if they ſhould do the like, it would 
be a ſad fate for all young Men. Toconclude, Ma- 
dam, all theſe rehearſed opinions of your Author, con- 
cerning the Grounds or Principles of Natural Philo- 
ſophy, if you deſire my Unfeigned Judgment, I can 
lay no more, but that they Thew more Fancy , then 
Reaſon and Truth, and fo do many others; and, per- 
| haps, my opinions may be as far from Truth as his, al- 
though ther Ground 1s Senſe and Reaſon; for there is 


NO 


— 
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no ſingle Creature in Nature, that is able'to know the 
perfecteſt Truth : -but ſome opinions, to humane ſenſe 
and reaſon, may have more probability then others, and 
every one thinks his to be moſt probable, accordjng to | 
his own fancy and imagination, and lo | think of mine' 
nevertheleſs, | leave them to the cenſure of thoſe, that 
are endued with ſolid judgment and reaſon, and know 
| howto diſcern betwixt things of fancy and reaſon, and 
amongſt thereſt, I ſubmit them to the cenſure of yo 
Ladiſhip, whoſe ſolid and wiſe Judgment is the 6 of 
all the actions of, 


Mavan, 
Your Faithful Friend 
and Servant. . 
SRHERESLERINER AEETETTALTTEPTTEFETY® 
[I]. 
MADAM, 


Our eAuthor relating how. he difſents from the 

Falſe Dodtrine, as he terms it, of the Schools, con- 

cerning the Elements, and their Mcxtures, Qua- R 
licies, Temperaments, Diſcords, &c. 'in order to Dil- —— 
cales, 1s pleaſed t@fay as follows : I have ſufficiently Ne- ne 
monſtrated, bale: are not four Elements in Nature, *< Schods 
and by conſequence, if there are onely three , that four mouits, | 
cannot go together , or encounter ; and that the fruits 
; Which Antiquity hath believed to be mixt bodies, and thoſe 
compoſed from a concurrence of four Elements, ate mate- 


rr rially 
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rially of one onely Element , alſo that thoſe three Elements 
are naturally cold ; nor that native heat is any where in 
things, except from Light, Life, Motion, and an al- 
tering Blas: In like manner, that all sAnal moiſture it 

of - a but all virtual moiſture from the property of 
the ſeeds: Likewiſe, that dryneſs u by it ſelf m the eAir 
and Earth , but in Fruits by reaſon of the Seeds and 
Coggulations, and that there are not Contraries in Nature. 
To give you my opinion hereof, firſt I think it too 
great a preſumption in any man , ' to feign himſelf ſo 
much above the reſt, as to accule all others of igno- 
rance, and that none but he alone hath the true know- 
ledg 'of all things as infalltble and undeniable, and that 
ſo many Learned, Wile and Ingenious Men in ſo ma- 
ny ages: have been blinded with errors, for certainly, 
no particular Creature m Nature can have any exact 
or perfect knowledg of Natural things, and therefore 
opinions canngt be infallible truths, although they may 
ſeem probable; for how 1s 1t polsible that a ſingle finite 
Creature ſhould know the numberleſs varieties and hid- 
den actions of Nature © Wherefore your Author 
cannotſay, that he hath demonſtrated any thing, which 
could not be as much contradicted , and perhaps with 
more reaſon, then he hath brought proofs and demon- 
ſtrations ; And thus when he ſpeaks of Elements, that 
there are not four in Nature, and that they cannot go 
together, or encounter, it may be hys opinion ; but 0- 
thers have brought as many reaſons Mc contrary, and 
| think withmore probability ; ſo ag t 1s unneceſſary tg 
' make a tedious diſcourſe thereof, and therefore Ile re- 
fer you to thoſe that have treated of it more learnedly 
and loltlly then I can do. But I perceive your Author 


"», 
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is much for Art, and ſince he can make ſolid bodies li- 


quid, and liquid bodies ſolid, he believes that all bodies 


are compoſed out of the Element of Water, and that 


W ater therefore ishe firlt Principle of all things ; when 


as Water, in my. opinion, is but an Efte, as all other 
natural Creatures, and therefore canfiot be a cauſe or 
principle of them, Concerning the Natural coldneſs 
of Water, Air, and Earth, itmay be, ornot beſo, for 
any thing your Author can truly know; but to my ſenſe 
and reaſon, it ſeems probable that there are things na- 
turally hat and moiſt, and hot and.dry, as well as cold 
and moiſt, and cold and dry : But all theſe are but ſe- 
veral effects produced by the ſeveral actions of Natural 
Matter, which Natural Martter is the onely Principle of 
all Natural Effects and Creatures whatever ; and this 
Principle, I am confident your Author can no more 
roveto be Water, then he can prove that Heat, Light, 
Lik | Motion', and Blas, are not material. Con- 
cerning whathe ſaith, That Native Heat i" no where in 
things, except from Light, Life, Motion, and an altering 
Blas : I believe that motign of life makes not onely hear, 
but all effects whatſoever ; but this native heat is not 
produced onely from the motions of Particular lives in 
articular Creatures, but it is made by the motions of 
atures life ; which lite,, in all probability, is the ſelf- 
moving Matter, which nodoubt, can and doth make 
Light and Blas without Heat, and Heat without Lighe 
or Blas ; Wherefore Light and Blas are not principles 
of native Heat, no more then native Heat is the prin- 
ciple of Light and Blas. Neither is Water the Prin- 
ciple of Actual moiſture, northe propriety of feeds the 


Principle of all Virtual moiſture; but ſelE-moving 
| Maxer 
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Matter is the Principle of all, and makes both actual 
. and virtual moiſture, and there 1s no queſtion but there 
are many ſorts of moiſtures. As.tor Dryneſi, which 
he ſays, # by it ſelf in the eAir and Earth, and in Fruits 
by reaſon of the Seeds and ( oagulations-: 1 cannot con- 
ceive how any thing can be by it ſelf 1n Nature, by 

reaſon there is nothing alone and ſingle in Nature, but 
| all are inſeparable parts of one body : perchance, he 
means, it is naturally and eflentaally inherent in Air and 
Earch; but neither canthat be in my reaſon, becauſe 
all Creatures and Eftects of Nature are Intermixt, and 
there is as much dryneſs in other Creatures, as in Air 
and Earth. Laſtly, as for his opinion,” That there are 
no Contraries in N;ature ; I believe not in the effence or 
nature of Matter ; but ſenſe and reaſon inform us, that 
there are Contrariesin Natures actions, whichare Cor- 
poreal motions, which cauſe mixtures, qualities, de- 
grees, diſcords, as alſo harmonious conjunctions and 
concords, compoſitions, diviſions, and the like effects 
whatſoever. Bur though your Author ſeems to be an 
enemy to the mixtures of Elements, yet hemakes ſuch 
a mixture of Divinity, and natural Philoſophy, that all 
his Phuloſophy is nothing buta meer Hotch-potch,ſpoil- 
Ing one with the other. Andfoll will leave it to thoſe 
that delightinit, reſting, 


M avamn, 
: Your faithful Friend 


and Servant. 


M 4- 
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['V. 
MADAM, 
V Ater, according to your eAuthors 0 1n10N, 


M # frozen mto Snow, Ice, or Hail, not by Cold, Ch, Of the 
as a= 


þ but by its own Gas. But ſince I am not able 
to Conceive what his Gas is, being a term invented by 
himſelf, I will briefly declare my own opinion, which 
is, That Snow, Ice, and Hail, in my judgment, are 
made in the like manner , as Paſsions or Colours are 
made and raiſed in Man ; fora fad diſcourſe, ora cruel 
object will make a Man pale and cold, and a fearful 
object, will make him tremble ; whereas a wanton and 
obſcene diſcourſe will make ſome red and hot. But 
yet theſe diſcourſes and objects are onely externak, oc- 
caſional, and not immediate efficient cauſes of ſuch alte- 
rations. Alſo when a Man eats or drinks any thing 
that is actually hot or cold, or enters into a cold or hot 
room, bath, or air, he becomes hot or cold by the 


actions of thoſe external agents that work upon him, or 


rather whole motions the ſenſitive motions of his body 
do pattern out. T he hke for diſeaſes ; for they may be 
cauſed either by heagng 1ll reports, or by taking either 
hurtful or ſuperfluous food into the Body, or by In- 
tections inwardly or outwardly, and. many other ways. 
Likewiſe may Colours be made different ways; And fo 
may Snow , Ice, and Hail ; for all looſe, rare, and 


Sil porous 


ter, 
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porous Bodies are more apt to alter and change then 
cloſe, ſolid, and denſe bodies; and not onely to change 
from what they are, but to rechange to what they were. 
But, eM adam, many ſtudious perſons ſtudy Nature 
more in her own ſubſtance, then 1n her various actions, 
which is the cauſe they arrive to no knowledg of Na- 
tures Works ; for the ſame parts of Matter may act 
or work ſeveral ways : Likeas a Man, or other animal 
creature, may put one part of his body into various and 
ſeveral poſtures,and move itmany difterent ways. Your 
Author may ſay, that although ſeveral Creatures may 
be changed to our ſight or perception, yet they are not 
really changed in Nature. I anſwer, Their Principle, 
* whichis a natural matter, of which all Creatures are 
made, cannot be changed, becauſe it is one, ſimple, and 
unalterable in its Nature ; but the figures df ſeveral 
Creatures are changed continually by the various mo- 
tions of this matter ; not from being matter, but onely 
from ſuch or ſuch a figure into another ; and thoſl 
figures which do change, 1n their. room are others 
roduced 'to keep up the certain kinds of Creatures 
b *2 continual ſucceſsive alteration. And as there are 
changes of parts, ſo there are alfo mixtures of ſeyeral 
parts, figures and motions in one and the ſame Matter; 
for there are not different kinds in the nature of M ater: 
But, although Matter is of ſeveral degrees, as partly a- 
nimate and partly inanimate, and the animate Matter 
is partly rational and partly ſenſitive ; Nevertheleſs,in all 
thoſe degrees 1t remains the ſame onely or meer Mat- 
ter; that is, it is nothing elſe but Matter, and the 
onely ground in which all changes are made. And there- 


fore I cannot perceive it to be impoſsible in Nature, as to 
| your 
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your eAuthor it ſeems, That Water ſhould not be tranſ- 


changeable into Air, for, that he ſays, The Air would 
have increaſed into a huge bulk, and all Water would 
have | ong fince failed : It is no conſequence, be- 
cauſe there is a Mutual tranſmutation of all figures 
' and parts of Nature, as I declared above; and 
when one. part 1s tranſchanged inte another, that 


part is ſupplied again by the change of another, ſo | 


that there can be no total mutation of kinds or ſorts 
of figures, but onely a mutual change of the par- 
ticulars. Neither is it of any conſequence, when 


your Aathor ſays, T hat if Water ſhould once be- 


turned into Air, it would always remain Air , becauſe 
a returning agent is wanting , which may thrn Air 
again into Water. For he might as well ſay, a 
Man cannot go or turn backward, being once 
gone forward. And although he brings a Qene- 
ral Rule, That every thing, as :much as in it lies, 
doth deſire to remain in it ſelf ; Yet it is impoſsible 
to be done, by reaſon there 1s no reſt in Nature, 
ſhe being in a perpetual motion, either working 
to the conſiſtance of a figure, or to the uniting 
of ſeveral parts, or to the diffolving or dividing 
of ſeveral parts, or any other ways. By difloL 
ving, I do not mean annihilating , but ſuch a diſ- 
ſolving of parts as is proper for the altering| of 
ſuch a figure into one or many other figures, Bur 
rather then your Author will conſent to the tran{- 
changing of Water into Air, he will feign ſeveral 
grounds, ſoils or pavements in the Air, which he 
calls Peroledes, and ſo many Fleod-gates and Fold- 
ing-dores, and make the Planets their Key-keepers; 
which 


——— — 
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" Fiction cf 


Elementary 


which are pretty Fancies, but not able to prove any 
ching in Natural Philoſophy. And ſo leaving them to 
their Author, I reſt, | 


MaDpan, 


Your bumble and | 
faitbful Servant. 


SK6622826 5252508 $KKSK2.222K4KK922 
IO 
MADAM, 


Cannot in reaſon give my conſent to your Autbors 
opinion; That Fiſhes do by the force or vertue of an 


inbred Seed tranſchange ſimple water into fat, bones, 


Camplexi- and their own fleſh, and that materially they are nothing 


Mixtures. 


but water tranſchanged, and that they return into water 
by art. For though my opinion is, that bodies change 
and alter from one figure into another, yet they A 
not all change into water, neither is water changed 
into all other figures ;- and certainly Fiſhes do not hive 
nor ſubſiſt meerly by Water, but by ſeveral other 
meats, as other animals do ; either by feeding upon 
other Fiſhes, the ſtronger devouring the weaker, or 
apon Mud, and Graſs, and Weeds, in the bottom 
of ;Seas, Rivers and Ponds, and the like : As for ex- 
ample, put Fiſh into a Pool or Sluce, wherein there 
is not any thing but clear, pure water, and in a ſhort 
time they will be ſtarved to death for want of Food; 
and as they cannot live onely by water , fo neicher 

Can 
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can they breed by the power of water, but by the power 
of their food , as a more ſolid ſubſtance : pros; if all 
Creatures be nouriſhed by thoſe things whereof they 
conſiſt, then Fiſhes do not conſiſt of water, being not 
nouriſhed by water ; for it is not the tranſchanging 


of water, by which Fiſhes live, and by which they 


produce ; but 1t 1s the tranſchange of food, proceeding 
from other Creatures, as I mentioned above 7 'Tis 
true, Water is a proper element forthemtolive in, but 
notto live on ; and though I have neither learning, nor 
experience in Chymiſtry, yetl believe, that your Author, 
with all the ſubtileſt Art he had, could not turn or con- 
vert all Creatures into pure and ſimple water, but there 
would have been dregs and ſeveral mixtures left : I will 
not ſay,that the Furnace may not rarifie bodiesextreamly, 
but not convert them into ſuch a ſubſtance or form as 
Nature can; And although hethinks Gold is made of 
Water, yet I do not believe he could convert it into 


Water by the help of Fire; he might make it ſoluble, 


fluid and rare, but all things that are ſupple, ſoluble, 


flowing and liquid, are not Water; I am confident no 

4s or Blas will, or cantransformit, norno Art what- 
oever; what Nature may do, I know not.. But ſince 
your eAuthors opinion is, that Air is alſo a Prinugenial 
Element, and in its naturea ſubſtance, Why doth he 
not make it a Principle of natural bodies, aswell as Wa- 
ter* I thinkit had not been {o improper to liken Juices 
to Water; but co make the onely Principle of the compo 
ſition and diſſolution of all Creatures to be Water,ſeems 
to me very improbable. Neither, can I adi in rea- 
ſon that the Elements ſhould becalled, firſt, -pure, and 


ſimple beings ; we wy call all other BOW 
'T'e; ur 
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tures, firſt, pure, and ſimple beings : for although the 
word Element ſounds as much as Principle, yer they 
are in my reaſon no more Principles' of Nature, then 
other Creatures are, there being but one Principle in 
Nature, out of which all things are compoſed, wiz. the 
onely matter, which 1s a pure and ſimple corporeal ſub. 
ſtance ; and what Man names impure dregs and filths, 
' theſe are onely irregular and croſs motions of that mat- 
ter, in reſpect to the nature of ſuch or ſuch a figure; 
or ſuch motions as are not agreeable and lympathetical 
toour Paſsions, Humors, Appetites, and the like. Con- 
cerning the Contrarieties, Differences and Wars in Na- 
ture, which your Author denies, I have ſpoken thereof 
already, and though he endeavours i along diſcourſe 
to prove, that there 1s no War 1n nature; yet, in my 
opinion, it isto little purporſe,” and it makes but a war 
in the thoughts of the Reader ; I know not what it did 
im his own. Burt I obſerve he appeak often to Divi- 
nity to bear himup in Natural Philoſophy, but how 
\the Church doth approve hs Interpretations of the 
Scripture, I know not : Wherefore ] will notmeddle 
with them, leſt I offend the Truth of the Divine Scrip- 
ture, wherein I defire to ſubmitto the Judgment of the 
Church , which is much wiſer then I, or any ſingle 
Perſon can be. However, for all what your eAuthor 
ſays, I do neverthelefs verily believe, : Bs Is a war 
berween Natural motions : For example; between the 
Regular motions' of Health, and the Irregular moti- 
ons of Sickneſs; and that things applied do oftentimes 
ve aſsiftance to one fide or other, but many times in 
e confliet, the applied remedies are deſtroyed, and 
ſometimesthey are forced to be Neutrals: Wherefore 
though 


= 
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though , the nature of Infinite Mater is ſimple, and 
knows of no diſcord, yet her actions may be croſsand 
oppoſite : the truth 1s, Nature could never make ſuch 
variety , did her actions never oppoſe each other; but 
live in a conſtant Peace and Unity. And thus leaving 
them toagree, I am confident your Ladyhip and I ſhall 
never diſagree ; for as long as my life doth laſt, I ſhall 


always prove, 


Mavan, 
Your conflant Friend, 
and faithful Servant. 
SEHLHLFECHIFLKLF LE F.4/2FEEHSSEXHESE 
| VI. 
MADAM, 


Our Auchor condemns the Schools for ſaying, That 


ter by preſsing it together ; bringing att example of 

an Iron Pipe, Jes ir bas been pſd aha 
afterwards in its driving out has, like 4 Hendon 

; won with Gun-powder, ſent a bullet thor 
plank. Truly, Madam, conicer the moiſtute of 
Aar , I am againſt it, but the tranſchanging of Air 
into Water L do verily believe viz. that lortsof 
Aar may be contraRed 'or condenſed in ater,' arid 
that Water again may be dilartediinto Air, but notrea- 
dily, commonly and'eafily by Art; biiz onely by'Na- 


ture, Wherefore your eAnthory Expetiment ears 
ferve 


lathe >, of 
" eAir moiſt, or that it may be converted int0'Wa- Air. 
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ſerve for no proof; for an artificial trial cannot be an 
infallible natural demonſtration, the actions of Art, and 
the actions of Nature being for the molt part very dit- 
ferent, eſpecially in productions and tranſmutations of 
natural things : Neither can an alteration of parts,cauſe 
an \utter deſtruction of the whole, becauſe when ſome 
parts change from their figures, other parts of matter 
change again into the like figures, by which ſucceſsive 
change the continuation of the wholeis kept up. Next 
your Author reproves the Schools for maintaining the 
opinion, that eAir u hot , for ſays he, Water, Air,and 
Earth, are cold by Creation, becauſe without Light, Heat, 
and the partaking of Life. He might, in my opinion, 
conclude, as well, that Man is cold by Creation, be- 
cauſe a Chameleon, or a Fiſh is cold, being all of ani- 
mal kind : But why may not forme forts of Air, Water 
and Farth be hot, and ſome be cold, as well as ſome 
ſorts of Light are hot, and ſome cold ; and fo ſeveral o- 
ther Creatures: His Reaſons prove nothing : for Light 
doth not make'Heat, 'nor is it the principle of Heat; and 
it s:no conſequence to ſay, all thats without Light is 
without Heat, there being many things without Light, 
which- nevertheleſs are Hor: But toſay, Water, Air, 
and Earth are cold, ;becauſe they are without heat, is 
no\proof, but mecrbegging of theprinciple ; for it is 
but the. ſame thing, as 1f 1 thould ſay, thisis no Stone, 
becauſe it '4s;no Glaſs. /; And that Water, Air and 
Earth; do notpartake of Life, muſt be proved firſt, for 
that is not granted as yet, there being, according tomy 
opinion, not one Creature that wants Lifein all Nature. 
Again: your Author 18. of opinion, T hat Water s the 

firſt and chief Principle. of all Natural #hings. But 


this 
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this | can no more believe, then that Water ſhould ne- 
ver change or degenerate from its eſſence : nay, if your 
Author means, there ſhall always be Water in Nature, 
it is another thing ; but if he thinks that not any part 
of water doth or can change or degenerate in its na- 
ture, and is the principle and chizt producer of all 9- 
ther Creatures; then he makes Water rather a Cre- 
ator thena Creature ; and it ſeems,that thoſe Gentiles 
which did worſhip Water, were of the ſame opinion, 
whereas yet he condemns all Pagan opinions, and all 
thoſe that follow them. Moreover, I cannot ſub- 
ſcribe to his opinion, T hat Gas and Blas from the Stars 
do make heat : For heat is made ſeveral ways, accord- 
ing to its ſeyeral ſorts; ſor there is a dry heat, anda 
moiſt heat, a burning, melting, and evaporating heat, 
and many more. But as for Meteors, that they are 
made by Gas and Blas, | can ſay nothing, by reaſon -[ 
am not skilled in Aſtrology, and the ſcience of the 
Heavens, Stars, and Planets; wherefore if I did of- 
ferto meddle with them, | ſhould rather expreſs my 
Ignorance, then give your Ladiſhip any Gd reaſon; . 
and ſo I] am willing to leave this ſpeculation to others, 
reſting content with that knowledg Nature hath given 
me without the help of Learning: Which I wholly 
dedicate and offer to your Ladiſhip, as becomes, 


\Mapan, 
Your faithful Friend 


and Servant. 


M A- 
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PET TETILETEETELE TAIL EL ILL EL LITES, 
| VII. 
MADAM, 


Aving made mention in my laſt of your Aathors 

opinion, T hat Air # in its nature Cold, | thought 

it fit totake a ſtricter view of the temper of Air, 
and toſend you withal my own opinion thereof. Firſt 
ofall, I would fain know, what ſort of Air your eAutbor 
means; for if he thinks there is but one ſort of Air, he 
' might as well ſay, that there is but one ſort of Animals, 
or Vegetables; whereas yet there are not onely difte. 
rent ſorts of animal and vegetable kind, but allo diffe- 
rent particulars in one and the ſame ſort : As for exame 


ple ; what differences not — Horſes, as between 


a Barb, a Turk, a Ginnet, a Courſer of Naples, a 
Flanders-horſe, a Galloway, an Engliſh-horſe, and ſo 
torth * not onely in their ſhapes, but allo in their na- 
tures, tempers and diſpoſitions * The like for Cows, 
Oxen, Sheep, Goats, Dogs, as alſo for Fowl and 
Fiſh, nay, for Men. Andasfor Vegetables, What 
difference 1s there not between Barly and Wheat, and 
between French-barly, Pine-barly, and ordinary Bar- 
ly ; as alſo our Engliſh-wheat , Spaniſh-wheat, Turk- 
;ſþh-wheat, Indian-wheat, and the like* What diffe- 
rence1s these not amongſt Grapes, as the Malage, Muſ- 
cadel, and other Grapes, and ſo of all the reſt of Vege- 
tables The ſame may be faid of the Elements, for 
there 1s as much difference amongſt the Elements as 
amongſt other Creatures. And ſo of Air : for Air 

in 


_—— —— — 


— — 
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in ſome places, as inthe Jndtes, elpecially abour o_ 
lis, is very much different from our air, or fromthe 
air that is in other places: Indeed, in every different 
Climate, you ſhall find a difference of air, wherefore 
tis impoſsible to alsign a-certain temper of heat or cold 
to airin general. But although my ſenſe and reaſon in- 
form me, that air in its own nature or eſſence 1s neither 
hot nor cold, yet it may become hot or cold, by hot 
or cold motions; for. the ſenſitive perceptive motions of 
Air may pattern out heat or cold ; and hence it is, that 
in Summer, when as heat predominates, the air is hot ; 
and in Winter, when as cold predominates, the air is 
cold. But, perhaps, you will lay, air may be cooled 
by moving it with a Fan, or ſuch like thing which can 
make wind ; wheretfore it follows, that air muſt needs 
be naturally cold. I anſwer, T hatdoth not prove Air 
to be in its nature cold: for this moving or making of 
wind may*contra&t or condenſe the air into cold motions, 
which may cauſea cold wind, like as VenriduRts, where 
the air __— thorow naFrow Pipes makes a cold 


wind. The fame may be done with a mans breath , 


for if he contra&t his hips cloſe, his breath will be cold, 
but if he opens his mouth wide, his breath will be warm. 
\2ain : you may ay, that rain is congealed by the 
coldneſs of the air into Snow, Hail and Ice: I anſwer; 
Froſt, Ice, Snow and Hail, do not proceed from the 
coldneſs of the air; butrather the coldneſs of the air pro- 
ceeds from them ; for Ice, Snow, and Hail, proceed 
from cold contraction and condenlation of a vaporous 
or watery ſubſtance; and -as Froſt and Snow cauſe awr 
fo be cold, ſo Thunder and Lightning caule it to be 
hot, ſo long as they laſt, Thus, «M adam, though 
Ar 
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Air may be altered either to heat or cold, yet it is 
neither hot nor cold in it ſelf. And this 1s all for the 
preſent that I can ſay concerning the Temper of Air, [ 


conclude,and reſt, 


Mavan, 


Your conſtant Friend, 
and faithful Servant. 


SCESTERSET ISCHERSLRRSNSSSEERETREES 
VIII. 


MADAM, 
Aving hitherto confidered your eAuthors Ele- 


ments or Principles of Natural things, you will 

give me leave ito preſent you now with a ſhort 

view of his Opintons concerning Wind, Vacuum, 
Rainbows, Thunder, Lightning, Earth-quakes, and 

the like ; which I will do as briefly asI can, leſt I be- 

tray my Ignorance; for | confeſs my ſelf not to be well 
verſedin the knowledg of Meteors, nor in thoſe things 

which properly belong to the Mathematccks, as in pa 
ſtrology , Geography, Opticks, and. the like. But 

c. Ore your Author ſays, in the firſt place, I hat Natural Wind 
ne 3 M- #8 nothing but a flowing Air,moved by the Blas of the Stars. 
Certainly, Madam, if this .were ſo, then, un my judg- 

ment, when the Stars blaze, we ſhould have conſtant 
Winds, and the more they blaze, the more violent 

winds there would be : But I have rather obſerved the 
contrary , that when the Stars blaze moſt apparently, 

| we 
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we havethe calmeſt weather either in Summer or Win- 
ter. Perchance your Author will ſay, he doth not 
mean this apparant and viſible Blas, but another 'invi- 
ſible Blas. I anſwer; I know not, nor cannot con- 
ceive any other Blas in the Stars, except | had ſeen it in 
a Viſion; neither do | think that Nature her ſelf knows 
of any other, But your eAuthor doth refer himſelf up- 
on the Authority of Hypocrates, who ſays, That not 
onely the Wind is a blaſt, but that all Diſeaſes are: from 
blafls ; and *hat there i in u a Spirit ſtirring up all things 
by its Blas, which Spirit, by a Microcoſmical Analog y, 
or the proportion of a lutle World, be compares tothe 
blaſts of the world. As tor my particular, «Madam, 
| darefay, I could never perceive, by.my ſenſe and rea- 
ſon, any ſuch blazing Spirit in me ; but T have found 

by experience, that when my mind andthoughts/have 
been benighted with Melancholy, my Imagination hath 

been more active and ſubml,«then when my mind: has 
been clear from dark Melancholy: Alfol find thatimy 
choughts and QIOR are as' active, if not'more; 

in the nightthen in the day ;:andthough:we may fome- 

times dream of ſeveral Lights, yetÞ cannot percave a 

conſtant light in us; however Light, -Blazes,' and. all 

thoſe effets are no'more then' other effects of Nature 

are ; nor canthey have morepoweron.other Creatures, 

then other Creatures have on them :-Netther are they 
made” otherwiſe then by the corporeal:miotions of Na- 
tural Marter, and are diflolvedand tranſchanged as 0- 


ther Creatures, out of one formor figureinto another. 


Next your Autbor-diſcourſing * whether there be any + ci.or v+ 
Vacuuny in” Nature, - doths incline r6- the affirming 


party, that there is a Vacuum in the Air, towit, There 


'' Xxx 24" 


*« 
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is in the air ſomething, that 1s leſs then a body, which fill 
np the emptineſſes or little holes and pores mthe air, and 
which # wholly annibilated by fire, It u aUually void of 
all matter, and is a middle thing between a body and an 
Incorporeal Spurit, and _ nothing in reſpet of bo- 
dies; for it came from Nothing , and ſo may eaſily be 
reduced to nothing. Alk-this, Madam, ſurpaſſes my 
capacity; for I can inno ways conceive any thing be- 
eween ſomething and. nothing, as to be leſs then 
ſomething, and more then nothing ; for all that is cor- 

real in Nature, is to my reaſon ſomething ; that is, 
ſome really exiſtent ting; but what ts incorporeal in 
Nature, is nothing ; and if there be any abſolute va- 


chum in Nature, as your Author endeavours toprove, 


then certainly this Vacuum cannot be any thing what- 


ſoever; for a Vacuum'is apure Nothing. But many 
ingenious and learned 'men have brought as many ar- 
guments and reaſons agamſt Vacuum, as others bring 
for ic, and fo Tis athing which I leave tothem to ex- 
erciſe their brains withal. The like is the optnion which 
many maintain'concerning Place, wiz. that there is 
a conſtant fucceſsion of Place and Parts, fo that when 
' one part removes, another doth ſucceed .in its place ; 
_ the truthand manner whereof I was never able to com- 
. prehend : for, in my opinion, there can be ng place 
without body, nor no body without place, body and 
place being all but one thing, But as for the perpetual 
Creation and anmihilaton of your Authors Vacuities, 
ive me leavetotell you, Madam; that it would be a 
more laborious work, then to makea new World, or 
thenit was toanake this preſent World ; for Gad made 
this World inſixdays, and reſted the ſeventh day ; but 


this 
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this is a perpetual making of ſomething out of nothing. 
Again : concerning Rambows,your Author ſays, * I hat 
a Rainbow 14 not « natural effett of a natural Cauſe, but a 
divine Myiery in its origmal; and that it has no matter, but 
yet iu ip a place, and has its colours immediately in a place, 
but in the air mediately, and that tt is of the nature of 
Light. This is indeed a greatrmyſtery to my reaſon, 
for I cannotconcetye, as | ſaid before, a place with- 
out a body, nor how Light and Colours can be bodr- 
lels ; But as for Rainbows, I haveoblerved, - when as 
water hath been blown up. irito the air into bubles, that 
by the reflexion of light on the watery bubles , they 
have had the like colours of the Rainbow, and I have 
heard, that there hath been often ſeen at the riſing and 
letting of the Sun,Clouds of dygers colours; ' Wherefore 
I cannot beperſwaded to believe thata Rainbow ſhauld 
not have a natural cauſe, and conſequently be a natural 
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2 Ch, Of an 
Irregular 
Meteor. 


effect; For that God has made ita ſign of the Cove> 1 1 


nant between him-and mortal men, 1s no proof, that it is 
not a natural effte& ; Neither can | beheve that it has noe 
been before the Flood, and before ut was made align by 
God, as your Author unagines ;  for,though-it was no 
ſigh before the Flood, yet it may nevertheleſs have had 
ts being and exiſtence beforethe Flood. Moreover, as 
for Thunder and Lightning, your: T{uthors opinion 
is; T hat elthough they may have _— natural (aus 
ſes, yet the mover of then s an Incarporeal Spit, which 
u the Devil; who having obtained the ay of 
thu world, that be may be a certain executer of the Fudy 
ments of the chief Manarch, and fa the Umpire and 
( ommiſc1oner of Lightning and T bunder, ſtirs up a mon- 
flrau and ſudden Blas tm the eAir, yet under Cove: 


_ nanted 
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nanted Conditions ; for unleſs his power were bridled by 
divine Goodneſs, . he would ſhake the Earth with one ſlroke 
ſo, 2s to deſtroy all mortal men : and thus the cracking noiſe 
or voice of T hunder # nothing but a ſpiritual Blas of the 
Evil Spirit. 1 will not deny, Madam, that T hunder 
and Lightning doarguethe Power of the moſt Glorious 
God,for ſo do all the reſt of the Creatures ; but that this 
is the onely and immediate cauſe, which your Author 
akigns of T hunder and Lightning, I cannot believe, 
for ſurely, in my opinion, 'T hunder and Lightning are 

as much natural effects as' other Creatures in Nature , 

and are not the Devils Blas, for I think they may be 

made without the help of the Devil; nay, I believe, he 

may be as much aftraid of Thunder, as thoſe Creatures 

that live on Earth. Buggwhat the cauſes are, and how 
Thunder and Lightning are made, I have elſewhere 
declared more at large, eſpecially in my Philoſophical 

+ of the Opinions. Again your Author om þ of the T rem- 
' bling of the Earth, thinks it 1s nothing elſe but the Fadg- 

ment of God: for the fins of Impenitent men. For my 

part, «Madam, I can fay little toit, either concerning 

the divine, or the natural cauſe of Earthquakes: As 

for the divine and-ſupernatural Cauſe , which your 
Authorgives, if it was {o,- then-[ wonder much, why 

God ſhould confmand Earth-quakes in ſome platts of 

the World:more+frequent then in others. As for ex- 

ample ;* we here in theſe partshave very ſeldom Earth- 

quakes,! and thoſe we have, which 1s hardly one 1n 

many ages, - are not. {o furious, - as to do much harm; 

and fo 19 many other places of the World, are as few 

and as gentle Earth-quakes as here ; when as in others, 
Earth-quakes are very frequent and dreadful : From 


whence 
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whence it muſt needs follow, if Earth:quakes be onely 
a Judgment from God for the ſins of Impenitent Men, 
and not anatural effect, that then thoſe places, where 
the Farth is not ſo apt to tremble, are the habitations of 
the bleſled, and that they, which inhabic thoſe parts that 


are apt totremble,are the accurſed ; when as yet,in thoſe 


places where Earthquakes are not uſual and frequent, or 
none at all? People are as wicked and impious, if not 
more,then in thoſe where Earthquakes are common, But 
the queſtionts, Whether thoſe parts which ſuffer fre- 
quent andterrible Earthquakes, would not be ſo ſhaken 
or have ſuch trembling fits, were they uninhabited by 
Man, or any other animal Creature? Certainly, 'in 
ny opinion , they would. But as for the Natural 
Cauſe of Earthquakes, you muſt pardon me, Madan, 
that I cannot knowingly diſcourſe thereof, by reaſon I 
am tiot ſo well skilled m Geography, as to know the ſeve- 
ral Soils, Chmatrs, Parts, Regions, or Countries, nor 
what diſpoſed marter may be within thoſe parts that are 
ſubje& to frequent Earthquakes : Onely this I may lay, 
that I have obſerved, that the light of a ſmall Fire or 
Candle,will dilate it (eff round about, or rather thatthe 
air round abour the Fire or Candle,will pattern out both 
es ſight and ts heat. Alſo I have oblerved, That a 
Man in a raging fit of Madneſs will have luch an un- 
ſual ſtrength, as ten ſtrong men ſhall hardly beable co 
encounter or bind him, when as, this vialent fit being 
paſt, afingſe man, nay a youth, may over-maſter {um : 
Whence I conclude, that che ans, as the motions 
of Nature, are very powerful when they ule ther 


———— —  ——— 


force, and that the ordinary actions of Nature are not - 


fo forclble as neceſſary ;, but the extraordinary are more 
Yyy | forcible 
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«ck. of <e forcible then neceſſary. Laſtly, your "Author * takes 
Birth o O- oreat pains to prove, T hat the Sun with hu light rules 
Forms. the Day , and the Moon with hers the Night ; and 
that- the Moon has her own Native light ; and that 
Bats, Mice, Dormice, Owles, and many others, as al- 
fo Men, which riſe at night, and walkin their ſleep, ſee 
by the light and power of the Moon , alſo that Plants are 
more plentifully nouriſhed by the night. But Kt it might 
be concluded, that all this is ſaid without any proba- 
bility of Truth, by reaſon the Moon doth not every 
night ſhine upon the Earth, he makes a difference be- 
tween the Manner of the Sun's and Moon's en- 
lightning the Earth ; to wit, that the Sun ſtrikes 
his beams in a right line towards the Earth , but the 
Moon doth not reſpe& the Centre of the World, 
which 1s the Earth, in a right line; but her Centre is 
always excentrical, and ſhe reſpects the Earth onely by 
accident , when ſhe 1s concentrical with the World; 
And therefore he thinks there is another light under the 
Earth even at Midnight, whereby many Eyes do ſee, 
which owes alſo its rile to the Moon. Thus opinion 
of your eAuthor I leave to be examined by thoſe that 
have skillin Aſtronomy, and know both the Light and 
the Courſe ofthe Moon : I will onely ſay thus much, 
that when the Moon 1s concentrical, as he calls it, with 
the World, as when it is Full and New Moon, ſhe 
doth not ſhine onely at night, bur alloin the day, and 
therefore ſhe may rule the day as well as the night, and 
then there will be ewo lights for the ruling of the day, 
or at leaſtthere will be a ſtrife betwrxt the Sun and the 
Moon, which ſhall rule. Butas for Men walking aflecp 
by the light of the Moon, my 'opinion is, That blind 


men 
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men may walkas well by the light of the Sun, as ſleep- 
ing men by the light of the Moon. Neither is it pro- 
bable,that the Moon or her Blas doth nouriſh Plants , for 
in a cold Moon-ſhiny night they will often die; but i 
is rather the Regular motions in well tempered matter 
* that cauſe fruitful productions and maturity. And ſo 

I repoſe my Pen, [<a it treſpals roo much upon your 
Patience, reſting, 


Mapan, 


Your bumble and 
faithful Servant. 


.22$ % pEETFEIETTEEL TT EPL? 
16 | 


MADAM, 


N my former, when I related your Authors opinion, 

concerning Earthquakes, I forgot to tell you, that he 

counts the the Doarine of the Schools abſurd, when 
chey ſay that Air, or any Exhalation, is the cauſe of 
them: For, fays he, T here #noplace in the Pavements 
or ſoils of the Earth, wherein any airy body may be enter- 
tained, whether that body be a wind, or an airy exhala- 
tion. Bur ſince I promiled I would nat offerto appoiac 
or aſsign any natural cauſes of Earthquakes , Fi have 
only taken occaſion hence to enquire, whether it may not 
be probably affirmed,that there 1s arr in the bowels of the 
Earth : And to my reaſon it {cems very probable ; I 
mean not this Exterior air, flowing about the circum- 
ference 
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ference of the Earth we inhabite; but ſuch an airy 
xaatter as is pure, refined , and ſubtil , there being 

t difference 1n the Elements, .as well as in all other 
forts of Creatures ; for what difference is there not be- 
tween the natural heat of an animal, and the natural 
heat ofthe Sun and what difterence is there not be- 
tween the natural moiſture of an Animal, and the na- 
tural moiſture of Water © And fo for the Purity of 
*Air, Dryneſs of Earth, and the like : Nay, there 
is great difference alſo in the 0%" of thoſe Ef 


feds: As for cms the heat of the Earth is not 


produced from the Sun, nor the natural heat in Anj- 
mals, nor the natural heat in Vegetables ; for if it 
were fo, then all Creatares in one Region or place of 
the Earth would be of one temper. As for : 
Poppy, Night-ſhade, Lettuce, Thyme, Sage, Parſ- 


ly,c&c. . would beall ofone temper and degree, grow- 
ing all in one Carden, and upon one patch of Ground, 
whereon the Sun equally caſts his beams, when as 
yet they are all different in their natural tempers and 
degrees. And fo certainly there is Air, Fire, and 
Water, in the bowels of che Earth, which were ne- 
ver made by che Sun, the Sca, and this Exterior ele- 
mental Air. Wherefore thoſe, in my opinion, are 
in groſs. Errors, who. imagine that theſe Interior EE 
ks in the Earth arc produced from the mentioned 
Exterior Elements, or from ſome other forrejgn and 
external Cauſes ; for an external caule can onely pro- | 
duce an external effect, or be an occaſion to the / 
production of fuch or ſuch an efte&t, but not be the 
immediate efficient or cſſential cauſe of an interior 


natural effect in another Creature, unleſs the Interior 
Ratures\ 


/ 
[ 


| 
om 
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natures of different Creatures have ſuch an active power 
and influence upon each other, as to work interiouſly 
at a diſtance, ſuch effects as are proper and eſſential to 
their Natures, which is improbable; for though their 
natures and diſpoſitions may mutually agree and ſym- 
pathize, yet their powers cannot work upon their In- 
terior Natures ſo, as to produce internal natural effects 
and propriettes in them. The truth 1s,it cannot be ; for 
as the aſe is, ſo is the Effect; and if the Cauſe be an 
exterior Cauſe, the Ffte&t mult prove ſo too: As for 
example; the heat of the Sun, nt the heat of the Earth, 
alchough they may both agree, yet one is not the cauſe 
of the other ; tor the Suns heat cannot pierce into the 
bowels of the Earth, neither can the heat of the Earth 
aſcend ſo far as to the Center of ths Sun : As for the 
heat of the Earth, -it 1s certain enough, and needs no 
proof; but as for the heat of the Sun, our ſenſes will 
ſufficiently inform us, that although his beams are 
ſhot forth in dire lines upon the face of the Earth, 
yet they have not ſo much Pros as to plerce intoa ; wu 
Celler or Vault, Wherefore 1t 1s not probable, that 
the Earth hath its natural heat from the Sun, and ſo net- 
ther its dryneſs from the Air, nor its moiſture from 
the Sea, but theſe interior effects in the Earth proceed 
' from ſome other interior cauſes. And thus there may 
be great- difference between the heat, cold, moifture, 
and drought which is in the Elements,” and between 
thoſe which are in Vegetables, Minerals, and Animals, 
not onely in their General kinds,. but allo in their Par- 
ticulars : And not onely a diffterence 1n the aforeſaid 
qualities of heat, cold, moiſture, and droughe, bur alſo 
in all other motions, as Dilations, Contractions, Rare- 

Lt 2 factions, 
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factions, Denſations, &c. nay, in their Mixtures and 
T emperaments : As for example; the temper of a 
Mineral is not the temper of an Animal, or of a Ve- 
getable, neither is the temper of thele the temper 
of the exterior Elements, no more then the temper 
of the Elements is the temper of them ; for every 
Creature has a temper natural and peculiar to 1t 
ſelf, nay, every particular Creature , has not onely 
different tempers,, compoſitions, or mxtures, but 
alſo different productions; or elſe, if there were no 
difference in their productions; every Creature would 
be alike, when as yet there are ſeldom two that do 
exactly reſemble each other. But I deſire you to 
underſtand me well, eMadam, when I ſpeak of 
Particular heats, colds, droughts, and moiſtures ; for 
I do not believe that all Creatures are made out 
of the four Elements, no more, then that the Ele- 
ments are produced from other Creatures, for the 
Matter of all Creatures is but one and the ſame, 
but although. the Matter is the ſame, nevertheleſs, 
the Tempers, Compoſitions, Productions, Moti- 
ons, Cc. of particular Creatures, may be different, 
which is the cauſe of their different exterior | fi- 
res, or_ſhapes, as allo of their different Interiour 
ures, Qualities, Properties, and the like. And * 

ſo, to conclude, there 1s no impoſsibility or ab- 
ſurdiry in affirming, that there may be Air, Fire, 
and Water, in the bowels of the Earth proper for 
thoſe Creatures, which are 1n her, althou 4 not ſuch 


an Elemental Air, Fire and Water, as is ubject here 
to our ſenſes; but another kind of Air, Fire and Wa- 


cer, different fromthoſe. But this being a ſubject for 
Learned 
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Learned and Ingenious men to work and contemplate 
upon, better, perhaps, then I can do, 1 will leave it to 
them, and ſo remain, | 


Mavan, 
Your conflant Friend, 
and faithful Servant. 
8CTKCITLECI& SEES: 'SLEC&ECKTETHEHL! 
X. 
MADAM, 


"Our eAuthor mentioning in his Works, ſeveral 
Seeds of ſeveral Creatures, makes me expreſs my 
opinion thus in ſhort concerning this Subject : Se- 
veral Sceds ſeem to me no otherwiſe then ſeveral Hu- 
mours, or ſeveral Elements, or ſeveral other .Crea- 
eures made of one and the ſame Matter, that produce 
one thing out of another, and the barrenneſs of ſeeds 
proceeds either from the irregularity of their natural 
motions, or from their unaptneſs or unactvity of pro- 
ducing. But it is to be obſerved, Madam, that not 
every thing doth produce always its like, but one and 
the ſame thing, or one andthe ſame Creature, hath ma- 
ny various and different productions ; for ſometimes 
Vegetables do produce Animals, Animals produce Mi- 
nerals, Minerals produce Elements, and Elements .a- 
gain Minerals, and ſoforth : for proof I will bring but 
a mean and common example. Do not Animals pro- 
duce Stones, ſome 11 one, and ſome n another part of 
thetr 
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their bodies, as ſome 1n the Heart, ſome 1n the Stomack, 
ſome in the Head, ſome 1n the Gall, ſome in the Kid- 
nies, and ſome in the Bladder © 1 donot ay, thatthis 
Generation of Stone is made the ſame way as the natu- 
ral generation of Animals, as, for example, Man 1s 
born of his Parents ; but I ſpeak of the generation or 
production of Creatures in general, for otherwiſe all 
Creatures would be alike, if all generations were after 


'ane and the ſame manner and way. Likewile do not 


Fruits, Roots, Flowers and Herbs, produce Worms* 
And do not Stones produce Fire © witneſs the Flint, 
And doth not Earth produce Metal * * I is true, ſome 


talk of the ſeed of Metals, but who with all his diligent 


obſervations could findit out as yet © Wherefore 1t 1s, 
in my opinion, . not probable , that Minerals are pro- 


duced by way of ſeeds. Netther can 1 y_ that 


any of the Elements is produced by ſeed, unleſs Fire, 
which ſeems, ' to my ſenle and reaſon, to encreafe nu- 
merouſly by its ſeed, . but not any other of the Elements. 
And thus productions are almoſt as various as Crea- 
cures, orrather parts of Creatures, are; for we ſee how 
many productions there are in one animal body, as the 
production of fleſh, - bones, marrow, brains, griſtles, 
veines/ finews, blood, and the like, and all this comes 
from Food, and Food from ſome other Creatures, but 
all have their original from the onely matter, and the 
yarious motions of Nature. And thus, in my opini- 
on, all things are made eaſily, and not by ſuch con- 
ſtrained ways as your eAuthoy deſcribes, by Gas, Blas, 
Ideas, and the like; for I am confident, Nature has 
more various ways of producing natural things then 
any Creature 1s able to conceive, I'le give another 

example 


-4 | Ps 
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example of V egetables, 1 pray you but to conſider, 
Madam, how many ſeveral ways Vegetables are pro- 
duced, . as ſome by ſeeds, ſome by flips; ſome by 
grafts, 5%. The graft infules and commixes with the 
whole ſtock and the branches, and theſe do the like 
with the graft: As for example; an Apple grafted in 
Colewort produces Apples ; but thoſe Apples will have 
a taſte and lent ofthe Colewort, which ſhews that ſeveral 
parts: of ſeveral Creatures mix, joyn, and act together 
andas for ſeeds, they are tranſchanged wholly, and e- 
very:;part thereof into the produced fruit, and every 
pare of the ſeed makes a [everal produRtion by the help 
ofthe co-working parts of the Earth, which is the rea- 
forvthat ſo many leeds are produced from one ſingle ſeed: 
Bur'Producers, that waſte not themſelves in produdti- 
ons; do not produce ſonumerouſly as thoſe that do'dil- 
ſolve; yetall Creatures increaſemiore or lefs, aceordin 
to their ſupplies or aſsiſtances; for ſeeds will encreaſe an 
miuleiply more im manured and fertile then in barren 
uns; nay, 'if the ground be very barren, nopro- 
on. at all will be; - which ſhews, that productions 
come not barely from the ſeed, bur require of neceſsiry 
ſoine aſsiſtance, and therefore neither Archeus, nor {e- 


| minal [deas, nor Gas, nor Blas, would do any good 


in Vegetables, if the ground did not afsiſt them in their 


2enerations or productions, no more thert a houſe 
would be buik without the aſsiſtance of labourers or 
workmen ; for let the materials lie neverſo long, ſurely 
they will neverjoyn together of themſelves to the artifi- 
cial ſtructure ofa houſe. Wherefore ſince there 1s {o 
much variety in the production of one kind of Crea- 

cures, nay of every particular mevery kind, what needs 
J6 Aaaa | Man 
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* In the Ch, 
the Pofition 
is demon- 
ſirated : and 
in the ch, 
called the 


Authority of 


Man to trouble his brain for the manner and way to 
deſcribe circumſtantially every: particular production 
ofevery Creature by ſcrainal or printing Ideas, or any 
other far-fetched termes, ſince it 1s impoſsible to be 
done: And asfor thoſe Creatures whoſe producers 
are of two: different ſorts, as a Mule bred of an Aſe 
and a Horſe, and another Creature bred of a Cony 
and a Dormouſe, all which your Author thinks * do 
take more after their mother then their father, more 
afterthe breeder then the begetter; I will not eagerly 


affirm the contrary , although it ſeems to me more 


he Dwww- probable : But this I can ſay, that ] have obſerved by 
experience, that Faunes and Foales have taken more 
after the Male then after the Female ; for amongſt 
many ſeveral colour'd Deer, I have ſeen but one milk 
white Doe ; and ſhe never w_ forth a white Faun, 


wirate, 


when as I have ſeen a white Buck beget white and 
ſpeckled Faunes of black and ſeveral coloured Does, 
Alſo in Foals I have obſerved, that they have taken 
more after the Male then after the Female, both in 
ſhape and colour. And Ropogenk no more, but 
what I have obſerved my ſelf; others may find out 
more examples; thele are ſufficient for me ; ſol leave 
them, and reſt, 


M avamn, 
Your faithful Friend 


and Servant. 


M A4- 
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XI. 


MADAM, 


Ou will ceaſe to wonder, that I am not altogether 
capable to underſtand your eA4uthors opinions in 
Na Philoſophy, when you do but conſider, 
that his expreſsions are for the moſt part ſo obſcure, my- 
ſtical and intricate, as may puzzle any brain that has 
not the like Genius, or the ſame Conceptions with your 
Author , wherefore I am forced oftentimes to expreſs 
my ignorance rather, then to declare to you the true 


ſenſe of his opinions. In the number of theſe is his di{- 


courſe of a Middle Life*, viz. T hat the qualities of -a *Ct. called 


middle life do remain in things that are tranſchanged: For 
[ cannot underſtand what he means by a middle life ; 
whether it be a life that is between the ſtrongeſt and 
weakeſt, or whether he means a life between the time 
of production and diflolution, or between the time of 
conception and production ; or whether he means alife 
that is between two ſorts of ſubſtances, as more then an 
Animal, and not ſo high and excellent a#an Angel; or 
whether he means a muddle life for places, as neither in 
Heaven nor in Hell, but in Purgatory, or neither in, 
nor out of the world, or any other kind of life: Where- 
fore Ie leave this Hermaphroditical or neutral life t6 
better underſtandings then mine. Likewiſe I muſt 
confeſs my diſability of conceiving the overſhadowing 
of his Archaus, and how it brings this middle life into its 
firſt life. For concerning Generation, I know of _ 

that 


Magnum 0- 
porter, 
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that 1s performed by overſhadowing, except it be the 
miraculous conception of the blefled Virgin, as Ho- 
KF ly Writ informs us; and I hope your eAuthor will not 
| compare his eArcheus to the Holy Spirit, But hoy a 
| middle life may be brought again 1nto the firſt hfe, is 
1 altogether unconceivable tome : And lo is that, when he 
| fays, that the firſt bfe of the Fruit u the laſl =_ ſeed. 
| for I cannot imagine, that the ſeed dies1n the fruit ; but, 
'1n my opinion, it lives rather in the fruit, and is nume- 

rouſly increaſed, as appears by the production of ſeed 

from the fruit. But the moſt difficult of allto beun- 

0&4 1:2s derſtood, are his [deas,which he makes certain ſeminal [ 
of Diſeales. mages, Formal Lights , and operative means, whereby 
the ſoul moves and governs the body, whole number and 

| variety is ſo great, asit tranſcends my capacity, there be- 
| ing Ideas of Inclination, of Aﬀection, of Conſidera- 
tion or Judgment, of Palsion, and theſe either mild, or 
| violent, beſides a great number of Archeal and for. 
reign Ideas. Truly, Madam, I cannot adnure enough 
the-powerful effects of thele Ideas, they themſelves be- 
ing no ſubſtances or material Creatures ; For how that 
can pierce, ſeal, and print a figure, which hath neither 
ſubſtance nor matter , my reaſon 1s not able to com- 
prehend, ſinc#there can be no figure without matter or 
{ubſtance, they being inſeparably united together, ſo, 
| that where figure 1s, there 1s alſo ſubſtance, and where 
| ſubſtance is, there 1s allo figure ; neither can any figure 
be made without a ſubſtance. You may ſay, Ideas, 
though they are not material or corporeal beings them- 
| ſelves, yet they may put on figures, and take bodies 
| when they pleaſe: I anſwer, T hat then ghey can do 
more then Immaterial Spirits; for the Learned lay, That 


Immaterial 


oY ” - — £ : 
a. — =. 
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[mmarterial Spirits are [Immaterial ſubſtanges ; but your 
Author ſays, that Ideas are no ſubſtances ; and [ think it 
would be eaſier for a ſubſtance to take a body, then for 
that which 1s no ſubſtance : But your Author might 
have placed his Ideas as well amongſt the number of 
Immaterial Spirits, towit, amongſt Angels and Devils, 
and then we ſhould not have need to ſeek far for the 
cauſes of. the different. natures and diſpoſitions of Man- 
kind, but we might ſay, that IlLnatured men proceed- 
ed from Evil, and Good-natured men from Good Spi- 
rits or Ideas. However, Madam, I do not deny Id F 
as, Images, or Conceptions of things, but I deny them 
onely to be ſuch powerful beings and Principal efficient 
Cauſes of Natural effects, eſpecially they being to your 
eAuthor neither bodies nor ſubſtances themſelves. And 
as for the Figure of a Cherry,” which your eAuthor makes 
ſo frequent a repetition of, made by a longing Woman 
- on her Child; I dare fay that there have been millions 
of Women, which have longed for ſome or other thing, 
and have not been ſatisfied with their deſires, and yet 
their Children have never had on their bodies the prints 
or marks of thoſe things they longed for: but becaufe 
ſome ſuch figures are ſometimes made by the irregular 
motions of animate Matter, would this be a ſufficient 
proof, that all Conceptions, Ideas and Images havethe 


like- effects, after the ſame manner, by piercing or pe- 


netrating each other , and ſealing or printing ſuch or 
ſuch a figure upon the body of the Child * Laſtly, 
cannot but ſmile when I read that your Author makes a 
Diſeaſe proceed from a non-being to a ſubſtantial being : 
Which if ſo, then a diſeaſe, accorging to his opinion, 
is made as the World was, that is, out of Nothing ; bur 


Bbbb ſurely 
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ſurely luxurious perſons find it otherwiſe, who eat and 
drink more then their natural digeſtive motions can dif. 
poſe; for thoſe that have infirm bodies, cauſed by the 
irregular motions of animate matter, find that a diſeaſe 

roceeds from more then a non-being. But, Madam, 
[ have neither ſuchan Archeus, which can produce, in 
my mind, an Idea of Conſent or approbation of theſe 
your Aathors opinions, nor ſuch a light. that is able to 
produce a beam of Patience to tarry any longer upon 
the examination of them ; Wherefore I beg your leave 


ro cut offmy diſcourſe here, and onely to ſubſcribe my 
ſelf, as really | am, 


M #vpam, 


Your bumble and 


faitbful Servant. 


&L3& TKIEE'CEREEESELISELSLE 
XII. 


MADAM, 


Cannot well apprehend your Authors meaning, 

« ch.Narute ff When he fays, * I hat N(atare doth riſe from its fall; 
Coris for if he underſtands Nature in- general, I cannot 
imagine how ſhe ſhould fall and riſe; for though Man 
did fall, yet Nature never did, nor cannot fall, being 
Inthe Hin, Infinite 2 And therefore in another place, * when he * 
*1en9* faith, that Nature firſt being a beautiful Virgin, was de- 
filed by fin ; not by her own, but by Mans fin, for whoſe 
uſe ſhe was created ; 1 think it too great a preſumption 


and 
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and arrogancy to ſay that Infinite Nature was not one- * 
ly file by the fin of Man, - but allo to make Man the 
chief overall Nature, and to believe Nature was ane- 
ly made for his ſake ; when as he is but a ſmall fine 
partofInfinite Nature, and almoſt Nothingin compa- 
riſon toit. ButI ſuppoſe your Huthor dothnot under- 
ſand Nature in general, but onely the nature of ſome 
Particulars, when heeſpeaks of the fall and riſe of Na- 
ture; however, this fall and riſe of the nature of Par- 
ticulars, is nothing but a change of their natural motions. | 
And fo likewiſe, I ſuppoſe, he underſtands the nature 
of Particulars, when he fays in another place, © That <4. Diſt 
Nature in diſeaſes is ſtanding, fitting, and lying; for tom get. 
ſurely Nature in general has more ſeveral res then 
ſiting, ſtanding, or lying: Asalſo when heſpeaks * of {Nie is 
the " Gig and Properties that ſlick 4 vo the boſom of Cencaries 
Nature, which 1 conceive ta be a Metaphorical ex- 
preſsion; although I think it beſt to avoid Metaphor. 
cal, ſfimulizing, and improper expreſsions in Natural 
Philoſophy, as much as one can; for they do rather 
. obſcure then explain the truth of Nature; nay, your 
Author himſelf is of this opinion*,and yet he doth nothing -<c. The 1- 
more frequent then bring in Metaphors and fimilitudes: redaar be 
But to ſpeak properly, there is not any thing chat ſticks *6ceMs 
faſt inthe boſom of Nature, for Nature is in a perpe- 
tual motion : Neither can ſhe be beightened or dimi- 
niſhed by Art; for Nature will be Nature-in deſpite of 
her Hand-maid. And as for your Authors opinion, 
That there are no Contraries in Nature, | am quite of 
a contrary mind, wiz. that there is a Perpetual war and 
dikcord amongſt the parts of Nature, akh6ugh not in 
the nature and ſubſtance of Infinite Matter, which is 
of 
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of a ſimple kind, and knows no contraries 1n1t ſelf, but 
lives in Peace, when as the ſeveral actions are oppoſing 
and croſsing each other ; and truly, I do not believe, 
phat there 15 any part or Creature of Nature, that hath 
not met with oppoſers, let it be never ſo ſmall or great. 
But as War is made by the diviſion of Natures parts, 
and variety of natural ations, lo Peace 15 cauſed by the 
unity and ſimplicity of the nature and eſlence of onely 
Matter, which Nature is peaceable, being always one 
. | andthe ſame, and having nothing in it ſelf to be croſled 
or oppoſed by ; when as the actions of Nature, or natu- 
ral Matter, are continually ftriving againſt each other, 
as being various and different. Again your Author ſays, 
That 4 S wp" being cannot be altered but by Fire, and 
that Fire u the Death of other ( reatures : alſo thas AL. 


 chymy, as It brings many things toa degree of brat ef- 


| ficacy, and ſtirs np a new being, ſo on the other hand a. 
gain, it by a privy filching doth enfeeble many things. 1, 
 formy part, wonder, that Fire, being as your Author 
ſays, no ſubſtantial body, bur ſubſtanceleſs in its nature, 
ſhould work fuch effetts ; but however, I believe there 
are many alterations without Fire, and many things 
which cannot be altered by Fire. What your Authors 
meaning 1s of a new being, | know not; for, tomy rea- 
ſon, there neither is, nor can be made any new being in 
Nature, except we do call the change of motions and 
figures anew Creation; but then an old fuit turned or 
dreſſed up may be called new too, Nether can I con- 
ceive his Filching or Stealing : For Nature has or keeps 
| nothing within her ſelf, but what is her own : and ſure- 
ly ſhe cannot ſteal from her ſelf; nor can Art ſteal from 
Nature, ſhe may trouble Nature, or rather make 

variety 
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variety. in Nature, but not take any thing from her, 
for Art is the inſnarled motions of Nature :' But your 
eAuthor, beinga Chymiſt, is much for the Art of Fire, 
although it 15 impoſsible for, Art to work as Nature 
doth ; for Art makes of natural Creatures artificial 
Monſters, and doth oftner obſcure and diſturb Na- 
cures ordinary actions, then prove any Trath in 'Na- 
cure. Bur Nature loving variety,- doth rather {mils ac 
Arts follies, then that ſhe ſhould be angry with her cu- 
riolity : like as for example, a Poet will ſmile im EeX- 
prelsing the part or action of a Fool. Whierefore Pare 
natural Philoſophers, ſhall by natural ſenſe and reaſon, 
race Natures ways, and obſerve her ations, more rea- 
dily then Chymiſts can do by Fire and Furnaces ;" for 
Fire and Furnaces do often delude the Reaſon; blind 
che Underſtanding, and make the Judgment ſtagger. 
Nevertheleſs, your eAuthor is ſotaker-with Fire; that 
from thence he1magines a Formal Light, which he be- 
lieves to be the Tip-top of Life; butcertamly, he had, 
in mP opinion, not f much light as to'obſerve, that 
all ſorts: of light are but Creatures, arid not Creators ; 
for he judges of ſeveral Parts of Matter, as if they were 
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ſeveral kinds of Matter, which cauſes him often to err”. 


although he conceits himſelf without any Error.” ' In 
which concett I leave hin, and reſt, 


Madam, | 
* Your fai thful Friend 
and humble Servant. 


C c cc M A. 
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MADAM, 


1 * He Art of Fire, as I perceive, 1s 1n greater e- 

ſteem and reſpect with your Author, then Nature 
mn her ſelf: For he ſays, * That ſome things can be 
The Eflay of done by Art, Which N(4ture cannot do ; nay he calls * Art 
>, Here T he Miſtreſs of Nature, and ſubjetts whole N(ature 
—_ no wnto Chymical ſpeculation ; For, nothing, ſays he, *© doth 
jexloag ** more fully bring a Man, that u greedy of knowing, tothe 
*ck.The is- knowpledg of all things knowable, then the Fire, for the 


norant natu- 


ral Philoſo- roGE Or radical knowledg of natural things conſiſts in the 
ad Fire : *1t-pierces the ſecrets of Nature, an cauſes 4 
Ger" mo- further ſearching out in Nature, then all other Sciences, 
dern Phat- being put together ; and pierces even into the utmoſt 
tn pn depths of rea truth : * It creates things which never were 
«ch. Ortbe before, Theſe, and many more the like exprekgions, 
Pens, he has in the praiſe of Chymiſtry, And truly, Ma- 
dam, | cannot blame your Author, for commending 

this Art, becauſe it was his own profeſgion, and no 

man will be ſounwile as to diſpraiſe his own Artwhich 
heprofeſſes ; but whether thoſe praiſes and oommen- 

dations do not excced truth, and expreſs more then 

the Art of Fire can perform, I willlet thoſe judg, that 

have more knowledg therein then I : But this I may 

ſay; That what Art or Science ſoeverisin Nature, let it 

be the chief of all, yet it can never be call'd the Miſtreſs 

' of Nature, nor be ſaid to perform more then Nature 

doth, except it be by a divine and ſupernatural 


Power - 
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Power ; much lefsto create things which never were be- 

fore, for this is an action which onely belongs to God: 

The truth is, Art 1s but a Particular effect of Nature, 

and as it were, Nature's Mimick or Fool, in whoſe play- 

ing actions ſhe ſometimes takes delight ; nay, your Au- 

thor confeſſes it himſelf, when he calls the Art of Chy- * ch. rear 
miſtry, Ncature's emulatinf Ape, and her ( hamber-maid, _ eg 
and yet he ſays, ſhe is now and then the eMiftreſs of nl. tne 
Nature; which in my opinion doth not agree: for | 

cannot conceive how it is poſsible to be a Chamber- 

maid, and yet to be the Miſtreſs too; I ſuppolſe-your 6 
eAuthor believes, they juſtle ſometimes edch other out, 
or take by turns one anothers place. Bur whatever his 
opinion be, I am ſure, that the Art of Fire cannot cre- 
ate and produce ſo, as Nature doth, nor diffolve ſub- 
ſtances fa as ſhe doth, nor transform and tranſchange, 
as ſhe doth, nor do any effect like Nature : And there- 
fore I cannot ſo much admire this Are as others do, for 
it appears tome, rather to be a troubler, then an aſsiſtane 
to Naw) , producing more Monſters then perfe& 
Creatures; nay, it rather doth ſhut the Gates of Truth, 
then unlock the Gates of Nature : For how can Arc 
inform us of Nature, when as it is but an effect of Na- 
rare? You may lay, T he cauſe cannot be better known 
then by its effe; for the knowledg of theeffec, leads * 
us to the knowledg of the cauſe. 1 anſwer, "Tis crue: 
but yourwill conſider, chat Nature is an Infinite cauſe, 
and has Infinite effe&ts,; and if you knew all the Infinite 
effects innature, then perhaps you might conge to ſome 
knowledg of the cauſe , but to know nature by one ſin- 
gle effect, as art 1s, 1s impoſsible; may; no man knows 


this particular effect as yet perfectly :; For whois he, that 
| has 
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has ſtudied the art of fire ſo, as to pfoduce all that this 
art may be able to afford © witneſs the Philoſophers- 
ſtone. Beſides, how 1s it poſstble to find out the onely 
cauſe by ſo numerous variations of the effects Where- 
fore it'is more eaſie, 1n my opinion, to know the vari- 
ous effects in Nature by ſtudying the Prime cauſe, then 
by the uncertain ſtudy of th& inconſtant eftects to ar- 
rive to the true knowledg of the prime cauſe; truly its 
much eaſier to walk in a Labyrinth without aGuide, 
then to gain a certain knowledg 1n any one art or natu- 
ral effect, without Nature her ſelf be the guide, for 
Nature is the onely Miſtreſs and caulg of all, which; as 
{he has made all other effects, ſo ſhe has alſo made arts 
for varieties ſake ; but moſt men ſtudy Chymiſtry more 
for imployment, then for profit, not but that I believe, 
there may be ſome excellent Medicines found out and 
made by that art, but the expence and labour is more 
then the benefit ; neither are all thoſe Medicines ſure 
and certain, nor in all diſeaſes fafe ; netther canthis art 
produce ſo many medicines as there are ſeveral diſeaſes 
in Nature, and for the Univerſal Medicine, and the 
Phtloſophers-ſtone or Elixir, which Chymiſts brag of 
lo much ; 1t confiſts rather in hope and expectation, then 
in aſſurance ; for could Chymiſts find it out, they 
would not be ſo poor, as moſt commonly they are, þut 
richer then Solomon was, or any Prince in the 
World, and might have done many famous acts with 
the ſupply of their vaſt Golden Treglures, to the eternal 
and unmgreal fame of their Art; nay, Gold being the 
Idol of this world, they would be worſhipped as well 
for the ſake of Gold, as for their ſplendorous Art ; but 
how many have endeavored and laboured in vain and 

without 
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without any etfeg * * Gold 1 eaſrer to be made, then to be 


deſtroyed, ſays your Author?, but I believe one is as dif- + Ch. The 
rt Princt- 
ples of the 
Chymiſis, 
nor the Eſ- 
ſences of the 
ſame are of 


ficult or mpolsible, nay more, then the other; for 
there is more probability of diſſolving or deſtroying a 


natural effect by Art, then of generating or productng 
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Ch. The 


one; for Art cannot go beyond her ſphere of activity, the army « 


ſhe can but produce an artificial effect, and Gold 
is a natural Creature; neither were it Juſtice , that a 
particular creature of Nature ſhould have as much 
power to act or work as Nature herſelf, but becauſe 
neither Reaſon, nor Art has found out as yet fuch a 
powerful oppoſite to Gold, as canalter its nature; men 
therefore conchude that it cannot be done. Your Au- 
thor relates *to have ſeen the Gold-making ſtone, which 
he ſays, was of colour ſuch, as Saffron 1s in its powder, 
but weighty and ſhining like unto powder'd Glaſs; one 
fourth part of one grain thereof, (a grain he reckons 
the ſix hundredth pare of one ounce) betng projected 
upon eight ounces bf Quickſilver made hot in a Cru- 
cable, and ſtraight way there were found eight ounces, 
and a little leſs then eleven grains of the pureſt Gold; 
therefore one onely grain of that powder had tranſ- 
changed 19186 patts of Quickſilver, equal to it ſelf, into 
the beſt Gold. TI ruly,. Madam, I with with all my 
heart, the poor Royaliſts had had ſome quantity of thar 
powder ; and I aſſure you, chat if it were ſo, I my 
ſelf would turn a Chymiſt to gain-ſo much as to repair 
my Noble Husbands lofles, that his noble family mighe 
flouriſh the better. But leaving Gold, fince it is but a 
vain wiſh, I do verily believe, that ſome of the Chy- 
mical medicines do,in ſome deſperate caſes, many times 


produce more powerful and ſudden effects then the 
Dddd medicines 


Diſeaſes, 


2 In the Ch, 
Of Life E- 
ternal,and in 
the Ch, Of 
the Tree of 
Life. 
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medicines !of Galeniſts,, and theretage I do not abſo- 
Ls the artof Fire, as if I werean enemy to 

it; but] am of an opinion, thatmy Opinions in Philoſo. 
phy,if well underſtood, will rather give a [:ght to thatart, 
then obſcure its worth; for if Chymiſts did but ſtudy well 
the corporeal motions or actions of Natures {ſubſtantial 
body | they would, by their obſervations, underſtand 
Nature better, then they do by the obſervation of the 
actions of their Art ; and out of this confideration and re- 
ſpect, I ſhould almoſt have an ambition, to become an 
Artiſt in Chymiſtry, were I not too lazie and tender for 
that imployment ; but ſhould I ar the one,and venture 
the other, I am ſo vain asto periwade my ſelf, I might 
perform things worthy my labour upon the ground of 
my own Philoſophy,which is ſubſtantial Life, Senſe,and 
Reaſon; for I would not ſtudy Salt,Sulphur,and Mer- 
cury, butthe Natural motions of every Creature, and 
obſerve the variety of Natures actions. Bur, perchance, 

ou will ſmile at my vain conceit, aild, it may be, I my 
ſelf, ſhould repent of my pains unſucceſsfully beſtowed, 
my time vainly ſpent , my health raſhly endapgered, 
and my Noble Lords Eſtate unprofitably waſted, in 
fruitleſs tryals and experiments ; W heretore you may 
be ſure,that I will conſider well betore I ac; for I would 
not loſe Health, Wealth,and Fame, and do no more then 
others have done, which truly is not much, their effects 
being of leſs weight then their words. But in the mean 
time, my ſtudy {hail be bent to your ſervice, and how to 
expreſs my ſelf worthily, 

ADAM, | 
Your Ladiſhips - 
bumble and faithful Servant. 

| MA 
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| XIV. 
MADAM, 


Have read your Authors diſcourſe concerning Sen- 
ſation*, butit was as difficule to me to underſtand it, 
as it was tedious to read it; Truly, all the buſineſs 

might have have been caſily declared in a ſhort Chap- 
cer,and with more clearnels and perſpicuity : For Sen- 
ſation, is nothing elſe but the action of ſenſe procced- 
ing fromthe corporeal ſenſitive motions, which are in 
all Creatures or parts of Nature, and ſo all have ſenſe 
and ſenſation , although not alike after one and the 
ſame manner, but ſme more, ſome leſs, each accord- 
ing to the nature and propriety of its figure. But your 
Author ſpeaks of Motion without Senſe, and Senſe with- 
out Motion, which is a meer impoſsibility; for there 
is not, nor cannot be any Motion in Nature without 
Senſe, nor any Senſe without Motion; there being 
no Creature without (elf-motion, although not always 
pzrceptible by us, or our external ſenſes; for all mo- 
tion 1 not exterioully local, and viſible. Wherefore, 
not any part of Nature, according to my opinion, 
wants Senſe and Reaſon, Life and Knowledg ; bat 
not ſuch a ſubſtanceleſs Life as your Author deſcribes, 
but a ſubſtantial, chat is; a corporeal Life, Neither 
is Light the principle of Motion, but Motion is the 
principle of Light : Neither is Heat the principle of 
Moron, 


2 Of the 
Diſeaſe of 
the Stone; 
Ch, 9g. 


” 
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Motion, but its effect as well as Cold is ; for I can- 
not perceive that Heat ſhould be more active then 
Cold. Neither is chere any ſuch thing as Unſenſi- 
bleneſs in Nature , except 1t be 1n -reſpe&t of ſome 
particular Senlation 1n ſome particular. Figure : As 
for example, when an Animal dies, or its Figure is 
diffolved trom the Figure of an Animal; we may lay 
it hath not animal ſenſe or motion, - but we cannot 
ſay, it hath no ſenſe or motion at all ; for as long as 
Marter is in Nature, Senſe and Motion will be ; fo 
that it is abſurd and impokible to believe, or at leaſt 
to think, that Matter, as a body, can be totally de. 
prived of Lite, Senſe, and Motion, or that Life 
can periſh and be corrupted, be it the ſmalleſt part of 
Marter conceivable, a, the fame turned or changed 
into millions of Figures ; for the Life and Soul of 
Nature is ſelf-moving Matter, which by Gods Power, 
and leave, is the onely Framer and Maker , as alſo 
the Diffolver and T ransformer of all Creatures in- Na- 
ture, making as well Light, Heat, and Cold, Gas, 
Blas, and Ferments, as all other natural Creatures be- 
fide, as alſo Paſsions, Appetites, Digeſtions, Nou- 
riſhments, Inclination, Averſion, Sickneſs and Health ; 
nay, all Particular Ideas, Thoughts, Fancies, Concep- 
tions,, Arts, Sciences, Cc. ln brief, -1t makes all that is 
to be made in Nature, But many great Philoſophers 
conceive Nature to be fuller of Intricacy, Difficulty, 
and Obſcurity, then ſhe is, puzling themſelves about 
her ordinary ations, which yetare cafie and free, and 
making their arguments hard, -conſtrained, and myſti- 
cal, many of them containing neither ſenſe nor reaſon; 
when as, in my opinion, there is nothing elſe to be 


ſtudied 
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fudied in Nature, bur her ſubſtance and her ations. 


AV 


But I will leave them to their own Fancies and Humors, 


and ſay no more, but reſt; | oY 
Mavpan, 


Your humble and 
faithful Servant. 
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XV. 


MADAM, 
ncerning Sympathy and Antipathy , and at- 


tractive or magnetick Inclinations, which ſome do 
aſcribe to the influence of the Stars, others to an 


unknown Spirit asthe Mover, ; others to the Inſtinct of 


Nature, hidden Proprieties, and certain formal Ver- 
eues; but your eAuthor * doth attribute to direfing [- 
deas, begotten bj their Mother (|harity, or a defire of 
Good Will, and calls it* a Gift naturally inherent in the 


eArcheuſſes of either part: If you =_ to have my opt- ; 


nion thereof, I think they are nothing elſe but plain or- 
dinary Paſsons and Appetites. As for example : I 
take Sympathy, as allo Magnetiſme or attractive Power, 
to be ſuch agreeable Motions in one part or Creature, 
as do cauſe a Baker, love and deſire to ſome other part 
or Creature; and Antipathy, when theſe Motions are 
diſagreeable, and produce contrary effects, as diſlike, 
hate and averſion to fome part or Creature. Andas 
there are many ſorts of ſuch motions, . ſo there are 

Eeece many 


* Ch, Of 
Sympatheti- | 
cal Mediums; 
b In"the 
Plague- 
Grave, 


—_J 
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many ſorts of Sympathyes and Antipathyes, or At 


* In the 
Magnetick 
cnre of 


Wounds, 


tractions and Averſions, made ſeveral manners or ways; 
For in ſome ſubjects, Sympathy requires a certain di- 
ſtance; asfor example, in Iron and the Loadlitone , for 
ifthe Iron be too far off, the Loadſtone cannot exerciſe 
its power, when as in other ſubjects, there 1s no need 
of any ſuch certain diſtance, as berwixt the Needle and 
the North-pole, as alſo the Weapon-ſalve ; for the 
Needle will turn it ſelf towards the North, whether it 
be near or far off from the North-pole ; and fo, be 
the Weapon which inflicted the wound, never fo far 
from the wounded Perſon, as they ſay, yet it will ne- 
vertheleſs do its effect: But yet there muſt withal he 
ſome conjunction with the blood; for as your Author 
mentions *, the Weapon ſhall be in vain anointed 
with the Unguent, unleſs it be made bloody, and the 
fame blood be firſt dried on the-lame Weapon. Like- 
wiſe the ſounding of ewo eights when one is touched, 
muſt, be done within a certain diſtance : the ſame may 
be ſaid of all InfeRtious and catching Diſeaſes amongſt 
Animals, where the Infection, | be it the Infected Air, 
or a Poyſonous Vapour, or any thing elſe, muſt needs 
touch the body, and enter either through the Mouth, 
or Noſtrils, or Ears, or Pores ofthe body ; for though 
the like Antipathies of Infectious Diſeaſes, as of the 
Plague, may be 1n ſeveral places far diſtant and remote 
from each other at one and the ſame time, yet they 
cannot infect particular Creatures, or Animals, with- 
out coming near, or wictrout the ſenſe of Touch : For 
_— ; the Plague may be inthe Eaſt Indies, and in 


this Kingdom, at one and the fame time, and yet be 


ſtrangers to each other; for although all Men are of 


Mankind, 
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Mankind, yet all have not Sympathy or Antpathy to 
| each other; the like of ſeveral Plagues, although they 

be of the ſame kind of diſemſe, yet, being in ſeveral pla- 
ces at one time, they may not be #kin to each other, 
nor one be produced by the other, except the Plague 
be brought over out of an infeted Country, into a 
ſound Country, by ſome means or other. And thus 
ſome Sympathy and Antipathy is made by a clole con- 
junction, or corporeal uniting of parts, but not all, 
neither is it required, thatall Sympathy and Antipathy 
muſt be mutual, or equally in both Parties, fo thatchat 
part- or party, which has a Sympathertical affection or 
inclination to the other, nwuſt needs receive the like 
ſympathetical |afftection from that part again ; for 
one man may have a ſympatherical affection to ano- 
ther.man, when as this man hath an antipathetical aver- 
fiorreo him; and the ſame may be, for ought we know, 
betwixt Iron and the Loadſtone, as alſo berwixe the 
Needle and the North, fo the Needle may have a 
ſympathy towards the North, but not again the North 
towards the Needle ; and ſo may the Iron have towards 
the Loadſtone, - but not again the Loadfſtone towards 
the Iron : Neuher is Sympathy or Antipathy made by 
the 1fſuung out'of any inviſible rayes, for then the rays 
betwixt the North and the Needl: would have a great 


| FA 4 4 N : 4 
way to reach : But a {ympatherical inclination in a 


Man towards another , is made either by fighe , or 
hearing ; either preſent, or abſent: the like of infecti. 
ous Diſeaſes. I grant, that if both Parties do mutu- 
ally affect cach other, and their motions be equally a- 
grecable, then the ſympathy is the ſtronger, and will 
| haſtche longer, and thenthere is a Union, Likeneſs, or 
- Con- 


$ 
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Conformableneſs, of their Actions, Appetites, - and 
Paſions ; For this kind of Sympathy works no other 
effects, but a conforming ofthe actions of one party, to 
the ations of the other, as by way of Inutation, pro. | 
ceeding from an internal ſympatherical love and deſire 
to pleaſe ; for Sympathy doth not —_— an effect re- 
ally different from it ſelf, or elle the ſympathy berwixt 
Iron and the Loadſtone would produce a third Crea- 
ture different from themſelves, and fo it would do in 
all other Creatures, Bur as I mentioned above, there 
are many ſorts of attractions in Nature; and many ſe- 
veral and various attractions onely in one ſort of Crea- 
tures, nay, ſo many in one particular as not to be 
numbred; for there are many Deſires, Paſsions, and 
Appetites, which draw or 1ntice a man to: ſomethin 
or other, as for example, to Beauty, Novelty, Luxu- 
ry, Covetouſneſs, and all kinds of Vertues and Vices; - 
and there are many particular objects not in every 
one of theſe, as for example, in Novelty: Forthere 
are ſo many ſeveral deſires to Novelty, as there are 
Senſes, and ſo many Novelties that fatisfie thoſe de- 
ſires, as a Novelty tothe Ear, a Novelty to the Sight, to 
Touch, I aſte, and Smell ; beſides in every one ot theſe, 
there are many ſeveral objets ; To mention onely 
one example, for the novelty of Sight; I have ſeen an 
Ape, dreſt like a Cavalier, and riding on Horſe-back 
with his ſword by his ſide, draw a far greater multitude 
of Peopleafter him, then a Loadſtone of the-ſame big- 
nels of the Ape would haye drawn Iron, and as the 
Ape turn'd, fo did the People, juſt like as the Needle 
turns to the North; and this is but one object in one 
kind of attraction, viz. Novelty : but there be Mil- 
hons 


« 
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lions of objects beſides. In like manner good Cheer 
draws abundance of People, as is evident, and needs 
no Demonſtration. Wherefore, as I ſaid in the be- 
ginning, Sympathy 1s nothing elſe but natural Paſ- 
ſions and Appetites, as Love, Deſire, Fancy, Hiin- 
ger, Thirſt, &c. and its.eftects are Concord, Unity, 
Nouriſhment;and the like: But Antipathy is Diſlike, 
Hate, Fear, Anger, Revenge, Averſion, Jealou- 
fie,e9c. and its effects are Diſcord, Diviſion, and the 
like. And ſuch an Antipathy is between a Wolf and a 
Sheep,a Hound and a Hare,a Hawk and a Partridg,e*c. 
For this Antipathy is nothing elſe but fear in the 
Sheep to run away from the Wolf, inthe Hare to run 
from the Hound, and in the Partridg to flie from the 
T4 Hawk; for Life has an Antipathy to that which is 
| named Death; and the Wolf's ſtomack hath a ſym- 
patyy to food, which cauſes him'to draw neer, orrun 
after thoſe Creatures he has 4 mind te feed on. But 
| you will ay, ſome Creatures will fight, and kill each 
| other, not for Food, but onely out of an Antipathe- 
tical nature. I anſwer 2 When as Creatures fiohe cid 
| endeavour to deſtroy each other, if it be not out of 
| necelsity, as to preſerve and defend themſelves from 
7 hart or danger, then it is out of revenge, or anger, or 
ambition, or jealouſie, or cuſtom of quarrelling, or 
, breeding. As for example : Cocks of the Game, 
j that are bred to fight with each other, and many 0- 
q ther Creatures, as Bucks, Staggs, - and the like, as 
4 alſo Birds, will fight as well as Men, and ſeek to de- 
h ſtroy each otherthrough jealoufie ; when as, had they 
i no Females amongſt them, they would perhaps live 
| quiet enough, rather as {ympathetical Friends, then 


15 Fftf antipa- 
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antipathetical Foes ; and all ſuch Quarrels proceed from 
a ſympathy to their own intereſt, But you mayask me, 
what the reaſon is, that ſome Creatures, as for example, 
Mankind, ſome of them, wall not onely like one ſort of 
meat better then another of equal goodneſs and nourih- 
ment, but will like and preter ſometimes a worſe fort 
of meat before the beſt, to wit, {uich as hath neither 
a goodtaſte nor nouriſhment © _ Ianſwer : This is no- 
thing elſe, but a particular, and moſt commonly an in- 
conſtant Appetite; for after much eating of that they 
like beſt, eſpecially if they get afurtcit, their appetite is 
chang'd toaverſion ; for then all their feeding motions 
and parts have as much, if not more antipathy to thoſe 
meats, as before they, had alympathy to them. Again, 
you may ask me the reaſon, why a Man ſeeing two 
perſons together, which are ſtrangers to him , doth 
afteft one better then the other”; nay, if one of theſe 
Perſons be deformed or il]-favoured , and the other 
well-ſhaped and handſom ; yet it may chance, that the 
deformed Perſon ſhall be more acceptable in the affe&i- 
ons and eyes of the beholder, then he that is handſom * 
[ anſwer : There ts no Creature ſo deformed, but hath 
ſome agreeable and attractive parts, unleſs it be a Mon- 
ſter, which 1snever loved, but for its rarity and novel- 
ty, and Natureis many tunes pleaſed with changes, ta- 
king delightin variety : and 8 proof that ſuch a ſym- 
pathetical afteftion proceeds from ſome agreeablenels 
of Parts, is, that if thoſe perſons were vaild, there would 
not proceed ſuch a partial choice or judgment from 
any to them. You mayask me further, whether Paſ- 
ſion and Appetite are alſo the cauſe of the ſympathy 
which 1s in the Loadſtone towards Iron, and 1n the 


Needle 
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Needle towards the North * I anſwer, Yes: for it 
is either for nouriſhment, or refreſhment, or love and 
deſire of affociation, or the like , that the Loadfſtone 
draws Iron, and the Needle turns towards the North. 


T he difference onely betwixt the [ym pathy 1n the Nee- 


dle towards the North, and betwixt the ſympathy in 
the Loadſtone towards the Iron 1s, that the Needle 
doth always turn towards the Norti:, but the Load- 
ſtone doth not always draw Iron : The reaſon is, be- 
cauſe the ſympathy of the Needle towards the North 
requires no certain diſtance, as | ſaidin the beginning ; 
and the North-pole continuing conſtantly in the ſame 
place, the Needle knows whither to turn ; when as 
the ſympathy between the LoadſRone and Iron requires 
4 certain diſtance, and when the Loadſtone is not with- 
in this compaſs or diſtance, 1t cannot perform its effect, 
to wit, to draw the Iron, but the effect ceaſes, although 
the cauſe remains in vigour. The fame may be ſaid of 
the Flower that turns towards the Sun ; for though 


the Sun be out of ſight, yet the Flower watches for the - 


return of the Sun, from which it receives benefic : Like 
as faithful Servants watch and wait for their Maſter, or 
hungry Beggers at a Rich man's door for relief; and ſo 
doth the aforeſaid Flower ; nay, notthe Flower onely, 


but any thing tlfit has freedom and liberty of motion, 


- will turn towards thoſe Places or Creatures whence it 


expects relief. Concerning ravenous Beaſts that feed 
on dead Carcaffes, they, having more eager appetites 
then fqod, make long flights into far diſtant Countries 
to ſeek food to live on, bur ſurely, I think, if they had 
food enough at home, although not dead Carcaſles, 
they would not make ſuch great Fourmtes ; or if a battel 


were 
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were fought, and many ſlain, and they upon their jour- 
ney ſhould meet with ſufficient food, they would hard- 
ly travel further before they had deyoured that food 
firſt : But many Birds travel for the temper of the Air, 
as well as for food, witnels Woodcocks, Cranes, 
Swallows, Fieldfares, and the like ; ome for cold, ſome 
for hot, and ſome for temperate Aw. And as for ſuch 
Diſeaſes as are produced by conceit and at diſtance, the 
cauſe is, the fearfulnels of the Patient, which produces 
Irregularitiesin the Mind, and theſe occaſion mary 
rities in the Body, which produce ſuch a diſeaſe, as the 
Mind did fearfully apprehend ; when as without that 
Paſsion and Irregularity, the Patient would, perhaps, 
not fall ſick of that diſeaſe, But to draw towards an 
end, Ile anſwer briefly to your Authors alledged ex- 
+ * £b.Ofthe ample * which he gives of Wane, that 1t .is troubled 

Peeen® whule the Vine flowreth: The reaſon, inmy opinion, 
may p_ be, that the Wine being the effect of the 


Vine, and proceeding from its ſtock as the producer, 


has not ſo quite alterd Nature, as not to be ſenfible at 
all of the alteration of the Vine; For many effects do 
retain the proprieties of their cauſes ; for —_— many 


Children are generated , which have the ſame pro- 
; prieties of their Parents, who do often propagate ſome 
{ or other vertuous or vitious qualities with their of 
ſpring; And this 1s rather a proof that there are ſenſi- 
tive and rational motions, and ſenſitive and rational 
knowledge in all Creatures, and fo in Wine, according 
to the nature or propriety of its Figure; for without mo- - 
tion, lenſe and reaſon, no effect could be; nor noſym- . 
pathy or antipathy. Burt it 1s to be obſerved, that ma- 


ny do miſtake the true Cauſes, and aſcribe an effe&to 


ſome ; 
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es toes 


ſome cauſe, which 15 no more the cauſe of that ſame ef- 
feet , then a parucular Creature 1s the cauſe of Na- 
ture; and fo they are apt to takethe Fiddle for the-hot 
Bricks, asifthe Fiddle did makethe Aſs dance, when as 
it was the hot Bricks that didit; tor ſeveral effets may 
proceed from one caule, and one effect from ſeveral 
cauſes ;- and ſo in the aforelaid example, the Wine 
may perhaps be diſturbed by the alteration of the 
weather at the. ſame time of the flowring of the Vines; 
and ſo may Animals, as well as Vegetables, and other 


Creatures, aker alike at one andthe ſame point of time, 


and yet none be the caule of each others alteration. And 
thus, to ſhut upmy diſcourſe, I repeat again, tharſym- 
pathy and antipathy are nothing elſe but ordinary Paſ- 
ſions and Appetites amongſt ſeveral Creatures, which 
Paſsions are made by the rational animate Matter, and 


the Appetites by the ſenſitive, both giving ſuch or 


ſuch motions, to ſuch or ſuch Creatures ; for croſs 
motions in Appetites and Paſsions make Antipathy, and 
agreeable motions in _—_— and Paſsions make Sym- 
pathy, although the Creatures be different, wherein 
theſe motions, Palsions and Appetitesare made; and as 
without an objecta Pattern cannot be, ſo without inhe- 
rent or natural Paſsjons and Appetites there can beno 
Sympathy or Antipathy : And there being allo ſuch 
Sympathy berwixt your Ladiſhip and me, I think my 
ſelf the happieſt Creature for it, and ſhall make it my 
whole ſtudy to imitate your Ladiſhip, and conform all 

my actions tothe rule and pattern of yours, as becomes, 
M avan, | | 

Your Ladiſhips | 
faithful Friend,and bumble Servant. 

Ggge M 4- 
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MADAM, 


Y opinion of Witches and Witchcraft, ( of 
V Þ| whoſe Power and ſtrange effects your eAuthor 

is pleaſed to relate many ſtories ) 1n brief,is this ; 
My Senſe and Reaſon: doth inform me , that there is - 
Natural Witchcraft, as I may call it, which is Sym. 
pathy, Antipathy, Magnerime, and the like, which 
are made by the ſenſitive and rational motions between 
ſeveral Creatures, as by Imagination, Fancy, Love, 
Averſion, and many the like; but theſe Motions, be- 
ing ſomettmes unuſual and ſtrange to us, we not know- 
ing their cauſes, ( For what Creature knows all moti- 
onsin Nature, and their ways") do ſtand amazed at 
their working power ; and by reaſon we cannot aſsign 
any Natural cauſe for them, are aptto aſcribe their ef- 
fects to the Devil ; but that there ſhould be any ſuch de- 
villiſh Witchcraft, which is made by a Covenant and 
Agreement with the Devil, by whoſe power Men do 
enchaunt or bewitch other Creatures, I cannot readily 
believe. Certainly, I dare ſay, that many a good, 
old honeſt woman hath been condemned innocently, 
and ſuffered death wrongfully, by the ſentence of ſome 
fooliſh and cruel Judges, meerly upon. this ſuſpition 
of Witchcraft, when as really there hath been no ſuch 
thing : for many things are done by ſlights or juggling 
Arts, wherein neither the Devil nor Witches are 
Actors. And thus an Engliſh-man whoſe name was 


Banks, 
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Banks,was like to be burnt beyond the Seas for a Witch, 


as | have been inform'd, onely for making a Horſe ſhew 
tricks by Art, There have been alſo | Abs others ; 
as one that could vomit up ſeveral kinds of Liquors and 
other things : and another who did make a Drum bear 
of it ſelf. But all theſe were nothing but flights and 
jugling tricks ; as alſo the talkingand walking Bell; and 
the Brazen-Head which ſpake theſe words, T ime was, 
T me is, and Time u paſt, and ſo fell down; - Which 
may eaſily have been performed by ſpeaking through a 
Pipe conveighed into the ſaid head : But ſuch andthe 
like trifles will amaze many grave and wiſe men, when 
they. do not know the manner or way how they are 
done, fo as they are apt to judg them to be effected by 
Witchcraft or Combination with the Devil. But, as 
| aid before, I believe there is Natural Magick ; which 
is, that the ſenſitive and rational Matteroft moves ſuch 
a way, as is unknown to us ; and in the number of 


theſe 1s alſo the bleeding of a murdered body at the pre- 


ſence of the Murderer, which your Author * mengons + *Ch, Of the 
for the corporeal motions in the murthered body may peice 
move ſo, asto work fuch eftets, which are more then wwe. 


ordinary; for the animal Figure, . being not ſo quickl 

ſolved, the animal pats. are ws, ſo foon —_ 
(far the diſſolving of the Figure is nothing elſe but an 
alteration of its Motiogs ;) and this diflolution is noe 
done in an inſtant of time, but by degrees: But yet I 
muſt confeſs, it 1s not a common action an Nature; for 


Nature hath both common, and ſingular or particular 


actions: Asfor example, Madneſs, natural Folly, and - 


many the like, are but in ſome particular perſons}; for 
if thoſe actions were general, and common , then all, 
or 
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lor moſt men would be either mad, or fools, but, though 
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there are too many already, yet all men arenot ſo; and 
ſo ſome murthered bodies may bleed or exprels ſome 
alterations at the preſence of the, Murtherer, but I dg 
not believe, that all do ſo; for ſurely in many, not any 
alteration will be perceived, and others will have the 
ſame alterations without the preſence of the Murtherer, 
And thus you ſee, Madam, that this is done naturally, 
without the help of the Devil; nay, your Author doth 
himſelf confeſs itto be ſo; for, ſays he, The att of the 
Witch u plainly Natural, onely the flirring up of the 
vertue or power in the Witch comes from Satan. But | 
cannot underſtand what your Author means, by. the 
departing of ſpiritual rays from the Witch into Man, 
or any other animal, which ſhe intends to kill or hurt : 
nor how Spirits wander about in the Air, and have 
their manſions there ; for men may talk as well of im- 
olsibilities, as of ſuch things which are not compoſed of 
atural Matter : If man were an Incorporeal Spirit 
himſdlf, he might, perhaps, ſooner conceive the eſſence 
of a Spirit, as being of the ſame Nature , but as long as 
he is material, and compoſed of Natural Matter, he 
might as well pretend to know the Eſſence of God, asof 
an Incorporeal Spirit. Truly, I muſt confeſs, I have had 
ſome fancies oftentimes of ſuch pure and ſubtil ſubſtan- 
ces, purer and ſubtiler then the Sky or Xthereal ſub- 
ſtance 1s, whereof | have ſpoken in my Poetical 
Works; buttheſe ſubſtances,which I concerved within 
my fancy, were material, and had bodies, though ne- 
ver ſo ſmall and fubtil; for I was never able to conceive 
alubſtance abſtracted from all Matter, for even Fancy 
it {elf is material, and all Thoughts and Conceptions 
are 
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are made by the rational Matter, and fo are thoſe which 
Philoſophers call Animal Spirits, but a material Fancy 
cannot produce immaterial effects, that is, Ideas of In- 
corporeal Spirits : And this was the caule that in the 
firſt impreſsion of my Philoſophical Opinions, I named 
the ſentitive and rational Matter, ſenſitive and rational 
Spirits, becaule of its ſubtilty, activity and agility ; not 

that I chought them to be immaterial, but material Sp1- 
rits : but ſince Spirits are commonly taken to be imma- 
terial,and Spirit and Body are counted oppoſite to one a- 
nother, to prevent a miſapprehenſion inthe thoughts of 
myReaders,asif I meant Incorporeal $pirits,] altered this 
expreſsion inthe laſt Edition, and calld it onely ſenſitive 
and rational Matter, or, which 1s all one, ſenſitive and 
rational corporeal motions. You will ſay, perhaps, 
That the divine Soul in Man is aSpirit : but I deſire you 
to call to mind what I oftentumes have told you, to wit, 
that when I ſpeak of the Soul of Man, I mean onely 
the Natural , not the Divine Sou; which as ſhe 1s 
ſupernatural , lo ſhe acts alſo ſupernaturally , but all 
the effects of the natural Soul, of which I diſcourſe, 
are natural, and not divine or ſupernatural, But to re- 
turn to Magnetiſme ; I am abſolutely of opinion, that 
it is naturally effected by natural means, without the con- 
currence of Immaterial Spirits either good or bad, meer- 
ly by natural corporeal ſenſitive and rational motions; 
and, for the moſt part, there muſt be a due approach 
between the Agent and the Patient, or otherwiſe the 
effect will hardly follow, as you may lee by the Load- 
ſtone and Iron ; Neither is the influence of che Scars 
performed beyond a certain diſtance, that 1s, ſuch a 


diſtance as is beyond fight or their natural power to 
Hhhh wor k- 
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work ; for if their light comes to our Eyes, 1 know no 
reaſon againſt it, but their effects may come to our 
bodies. Andas for infectious Diſeaſes, they come by 
a corporeal imitation, as by touch, either of the infected 
air, drawn in by breath, or entring through the Pores 
of the Body, or of ſome things brought from infacted 
places, or elſe by hearing ; but diſeaſes, cauſed by 
Conceit, have their beginning, as all alterations 
have , from the ſenfitive and rational Motions, 
which do not onely make the fear and conceit , but 
alſo the diſeaſe ; for as a fright will ſometimes cure 
diſcales, ſo it will ſometinies cauſe diſcaſes ; but as[ 
ſaid, beth fright, cure, and the diſeaſe, are made by 
the rational and ſenſitive corporeal motions within the 
body, and not by Supernatural Magick, as Satanical 
Witchcraft, entering from without 1nto the body by 
ſpiritual rays. But having diſcourſed hereof in my for- 
mer Letter, I will not trouble you with an unnecoſl; 
repetition thereof: I conclude therefore with what [ 
begun,viz. that [ believe natural Magick to be natu- 
ral corporeal motions in natural bodies : Notthat [ 
ay, Nature in her ſelf is a Magicianeſs , but it 
- may be called natural Magick or Witchcraft, meerly 
in reſpec te our Ignorance ; fer though Nature is old, 
yet ſhe is nota Witch, buc a grave, wiſe, methodical 
Matron, ordering her Infinite family, which are her 
ſeveral parts, with eaſe and facility, without needleſs 
troubles and- difficulties ; for theſe are onely made 
through the 1gnorance of her ſeveral parts or parti- 
cular Creatures, not underſtanding their Mittrels, 
Nature, and her actions and government, for which 


they cannot be blamed; for how ſhould a part under- 
ſtand 
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and the Infinite body, when it doth not underſtand 
it ſelf; but Nature underſtands her parts berter, then 
they do her. Ando leaving Wiſe Nature, andthe 


Ignorance of her Particulars, I underſtand my ſelf ſo 
far, that | am, 


Mapa, 
| Your humble and 
» faitbful Servant. 
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XVII. 


MADAM, 


Am net of your eAuthors * opinion, That Time + t 6s 

hath no relation to Motion, but that T ime end Motion 1: 

are as unlike and different from each other as Finite 
from Infinite, and that it hath its own eſſence or being Im- 
moveable, Unchangeable, Individable, and unmixed with 
things, nay, that Time u plainly the ſame with Eternity. 
For, in my opinion, there can be no ſuch thing as 
Time in Nature, but what Man calls Time, is one- 
ly the variation of natural motions ; wherefore Time, 
and the alteration of motion, is one and the ſame thing 
ander two different names; and as Matter, Figure, 
and Motion, arc inſeparable, ſo is Time inſeparably 
united, or ratherthe farae thing with them, and not 
a thing ſubſiſting by it ſelf ; and as long as Matter, 
Motion and Figure have been exiſtent, ſo long hath 
Time; and as long as they laſt, ſo long doth Time. 
But 


———— 
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But when I ſay, Time is the variation of motion, ] 
do'not mean the motion of the Sun or Moon, which 
makes Days, Months, Years, but the general mo. 
tions or actions of Nature, which are the ground of 
Time ; for were there no Motion, there would be 
no Time; and ſince Matter 1s dividable, and in parts, 
T ime is ſotoo; neither hath Time any other Relation 
to Duration, then what Nature her ſelf hath. Where. 
fore your eAuthoy is miſtaken-, when he ſays, Mo- 
tion 1s made in Time, for .Motiorsmakes Time, or 
rather is one and the ſame with Time; and Succeſ. 
ſion is no mofe a ſtranger to Motion, then Motion 
is to Nature, as being the action of Nature , which 
is the Eternal ſervant of God. But, ſays he, Cer- 
tain Fluxes of Formerlineſſes and Laterneſſes, have re- 
ſpe unto frail moveable things in their motions, where- 
with they haſten unto the appointed ends of their period, 
and ſo unts their own death or deſtruftion ; but what 
relation hath all that to Time : for therefore all, 
ought T ime to run with all and every motion ? De. 
"5 fo there ſhould be as many times and durations as 
there are motions. 1 anſwer: To my Reaſon, there 
are as many times and durations as there are moti- 
ons ; for neither time nor duration can be ſeparated 
from motion, no more. then motfon ean be lepa- 
rated from them, being all one. But Time is not 
Eternity , for Eternity hath no change, although 
your Author makes I'ime and Eternity all one, and a 
being or ſubſtance by it ſelf : Yet I will rather be- 
lieve Solomon, then him, who ſays, that there is a 
time to be merry, and a time to be fad , a time to 
mourn, and a time to rejoyce, and fo forth: making 


lo 
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ſo many diviſions of Time as there are natural actions; 
whenas your Aathor makes natural actions ſtrangers to 
Nature, dividing them from their ſubſtances : Which 


ſcemeth very improbable in the opinion of, 


M ava ; 
Your Ladiſhips 
faithful Friend and bumble Servant. 
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MADAM, 


Our Authors * opinion is, That a bright burning * Of the 
Iron doth not burn 4 dead Carcaſs after an equal ..% 
manner as it doth a live one ; For in live bodies faith ©** 
he, it primarily burts the ſenſutive Soul, the which there- 
fore being impatient, rages after a wonderful manner doth 
by degrees reſolve and exaſperate its own and vital liquors 
into a ſharp poyſon, and then contratts the fibres of the 
eſh, and turns them into an eſcharre, yea, into the way 
of a coal; but a dead ( arcaſs u burnt by bright burning 
Iron, no otherwiſe, then if Wood, or if any other unſen- 
fitrve thing ſhould be, that u, it burns by a proper attion 
of the fire, but not of the life. To which opinion, I an- 
twer: That my Reaſon cannot concerve any thing to 
be without life,” and ſo neither without ſenſe ; for what- 
loever hath: ſelf-motion, has ſenſe and life ; and- that 
lelt-motion is in every Creature, is' ſufficiently dif- 
courſed of m my former Letters, and m my Philoſo- 
L 111 phical 
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phical Opinions , {or ſelf-motion, ſenſe, life, and rea. 
ſon, are the grounds and principles of Nature, with. 
out whichno Creature could ſubſiſt. I donot ſay, That 
there isno difference between the life of a dead Carcaſ, 
and a live one, for there 1s a difference between the 
lives of every Creature ; but to difter in the manner of 
life, and to have neither life nor ſenſe at all, are quite 
different things : Bur your Author affirms himſelf, that 
all things have a certain ſenſe of feeling, when he ſpeaks 
of Sympathy and Magnetiſme, and yet he denies that 
they have life : And othersagain, do grant life to ſome 
Creatures, as to Vegetables, and not ſenſe. T hus 
they vary in their Opinions, and divide ſenſe, life, and 
motion, when all is but one and the ſame thing; for no 
life is without ſenſe and motion, nor no motion with. 
out ſenſe and life; nay, not without Reaſon, for the 
chief Architect of all Creatures, 1s ſenſitive and ra 


' tional Matter. But the miſtake 1s, thatmoſt men, do 


not, or will not conceive, that there 1sa difference and 
variety of the corporeal ſenſitive and rational motions 
in every Creature; but they imagine, that if all Crea. 
tures ſhould have life, ſenſe, and reaſon, they muſt of 
neceſsity have all alike the ſame motions, without any 
difference ; and becaule they do not perceive the an- 
mal motions in a Stone or Tree, they are apt to deny to 
them all life, ſenſe, and motion. Truly, Madan, 1 
think no man will be ſo mad, or irrational, as to lay a 


Stone is an Animal, or an Animal 1s a T ree, becauſe a 


Stone and Tree have ſenſe, life, and motion ; for eve- 
ry body knows, that ther Natural figures are diffe- 
rent, and if cheir Natures be ditterent, then they can- 
not have the ſame Motions, for the corporeal motions 


do 
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do make the nature of every particular Creature, and 
their differences; and as the corporeal motions at, work, 
or move, ſo is the nature of every figure, Wherefote, 
no body, Ihope, will countme fo ſenſeleſs, that | be- 
lieve ſenſe and life to be after the like manner 1n every 
particular Creature or part of Nature; as for example, 
that a Stone or T ree has animal motions, / and doth lee, 
couch, taſte, ſmell and hear by ſuch lenfitive organs as 
an Animal doth; but, my opinion 1s, thatall Senle is 
not bound up tothe ſenſitive organs of an Animal, nor 
Reaſon to the kernel of aman's brain, or the orifice of 
the ſtomack, or the fourth ventricle of the brain, or 
onely to a mans body; for though we do not lee all 
Creatures move in that manner as Man or Animals do, 
as to walk, run, leap, ride, &c. and perform exterior 
acts by various local motions; nevertheleſs, we cannot 
in reaſon lay, they are void and deſtitute of all motion , 
For what man knows the variety of motions in Nature : 
Donot we ſee, that Nature 1s active inevery thing, yea, 
the leaſt of her Creatures. For example ; how ſome 
things do unanimouſly conſpire and agree, others an- 
tipathetically flee from each other, and how ſome do 
increaſe, others decreaſe ; ſome diflolve, ſome con- 
fiſt, and how all things are ſubject to perpetual changes 
and alterations ; and do you think all this is done without 
motion, life, ſenſe, and reaſon * I pray you confi- 
der, Madam, that there are internal motions as well 
as external, alterative as well as conſtitutive ; and leve- 
ral other forts of motions not perceptible by our ſenſes, 
and therefore it is impoſsible that all Creatures ſhould 
move after one ſort of motions. But you will ſay, Mo- 
tion may be granted, but not Life,Senſe,and Reaton., 1 
anlwer, 
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anſwer, I would fain know the reaſon why not; for I am 
confident that no man can in truth affirm the contrary : 
Whatis Life, but ſenſitrve Motion © what is Reaſon, 
but rational motion * and do you think, Madam, that 
any thing can move 1t ſelf without life, ſenſe and reaſon * 
I, for my part, cannot imagine it ſhould, for it would 
neither know why, whither, nor what way, or hoy 
to move. But you may reply, Motion = be granted, 
but not ſelf-motion ; and life, ſenſe, and reaſon, do 
conſiſt in ſelf-motion. I anſwer : this 1s umpoſsible, 
for not any thing in Nature can move naturally without 
natural motion, and all natural motion 1s ſekmotion. If 
you ſay it may be moved by another ; My anſwer is, 
firſt, thatifathing has no motion 1n it ſelf, but is moved 
by another which has ſelf-motion, then muſt give chat 
immovable body motion of its own, or elle it could not 
move, having no motion at all , for it muſt move by the 
power of motion, which is certain; and then it mult 
move either by its own motion, or by a communicated 
or imparted motion ; if by a communicated motion, 
then the ſelE-moveable thing or body muſt transfer its 
own motion into the tmmoveable, and loſe ſo much of 
its own motion as it givesaway, which 1s impolsible, as] 
have declared heretofore at large, unleſs it do alſotranl- 
fer its moving parts together with it, for motion can- 
+ Not be transfered without ſubſtance. But experience 

and obſervation witnefleth the contrary. Nexrl ay if it 
were poſsble that one body did move another , then 
moſt part of natural Creatures, which are counted im- 
moveable of themſelves, or inanimate, and deſtitute of 
(el-motion, muſt be moved by a forced or violent, and 
not by a natural motion ; for all motion that proceeds 


from 
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from an external agent or moving power, 1s not na- 
tural, but forced , onely ſelf-motion is natural - and 
then one thing moving another inthis manner, we muſt 
at laſt proceed to ſuch a thing whch is not moved by 
another, but hath motion in 1t ſelf, and moves all 0- 
thers; and, perhaps, ſince man, andthereſt of animals 
have ſelf-motion, it might be ſaid, that the motions of 
all other inanimate Creatures, as they call them, doth 
proceed from them; but man being ſo proud, ambiti- 
ous, and felf-conceited, would ſoon exclude all other 
animals, and adfcribe this power onely to himſelf, eſpe- 
cially ſince he thinks himlelf onely endued with Rea- 
ſon , and to have this prerogative above all the reſt, 
as to be the ſole rational Creaturein the World. Thus 
you ſee, «Madam, what confuſion, abſurdity, and 
conſtrained work will follow from the opinion of de- 
nying ſelEmotion, and ſo conſequently, life and ſenſe 
to natural Creatures. But I, having made too long a 
digreſsion, will return to your Authors diſcourſe: And 
as for that he ſays, A dead Carcaſs burns by the proper 
ation of the fire, 1 anſwer, That if the diflolving mo- 
tions of the fire be too ſtrong for the conſiſtent moti- 
ons of that body which fire works upon, then fire is the 


cauſe of its alteration ; but if the conſiſtent motions of 


the body be too ſtrong forthe diſſolving motions of the - 


fire, then the fire can make noalteration init. Again: 
he lays, Calx vive, as long as it remains dry, it gnawsnot 
a dead Carcaſs ; but it preſently gnaws lrve fleſh, and 
makes an eſcharre, and a dead carcaſs u by lime wholly 
reſolved into a liquor, and us combibed, except the bone 
and priſtle thereof , but it doth not conſume live fleſh into. 
liquor, but tranſlates it into aneſcharre. | will ſay no 
K kkk more 
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more to this, but that I have fully cnough declared 
my opinion before, that the actions or motions of life 
alter in tharwhich is named a dead Carcals, from what 
they were in that which is called a Living body , bur 
although the actions of Life alter, yet lite 1s not gone or 
annihilated ; for life is life, and remains ſtill the ſame, 
but the actions or motions of life change and differ in 
every figure; and this 1s the caule that the actions of 
Fire, T ime, and Calx-vive, have not the ſame effects 
in adead Carcaſs,as in a living Body ; for the difference 
of «heir figures, and their different motions, produce 
different effects in them; and this is the cauſe, that one 
and the ſame fire doth not burn or a&t upon all bodies 
alike : for ſome it diſſolves, and ſome not; and ſomeit 
hardens, and ſome it. conſumes; and ſome later, ſome 
ſooner : For put things of ſeveral natures intothe ſame 
Fire, and you will ſee how they will burn, or how 
fire will a& upon them after ſeveral manners; fo that 
fire catnot alter the actions of ſeveral bodies to its own 
blas ; andtherefore, ſince aliving and a dead Body (a 
they call them) are not the ſame, (for the actions or 
motions of life, by their change or alteration, have al- 
tered the nature or figure of the body ) the ettects can- 


- Hot be the ſame; for a Carcals has neither the interior 


hor exterior motions of that figure which it was be- 
fore it was a Carcals, and Io the figure is quite alterd 
from what it was, by the chanye and alteration of the 
motions. But to conclude, the motions of the exte- 
rior Agent, and the motions of the Patient, do ſome- 
times joynand unite, as1n one action, or to one effect, 
and ſometimes the motions of the Agent are onely an 
occaſion, but not a co-workman 1n the production of 
ſuch 
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ſach or ſuch an effect, as the motions of the Patient do 
work ; neither can the motions of the Agent work to- 
tally and meerly of themſelves, ſuch or ſuch effects, 
without the aſsiftance or concurrence of the motions of 
the Patient, but the motions of the Patient can : and 
there is nothing that can prove more evidently that 
Matter moves it ſelf, and that exterior agents or bodies 
are onely an occaſion to ſuch or ſuch a motion in ano- 
ther body, then to ſee how -leveral things put into one 
and the ſame fire, do alter after ſeveral modes; which 
ſhews, itis notthe onely action of fire, but the interior 
motions of the body chrown into the fire, which do al- 
ter its exterior form or figure. And thus, I think [ 
have ſaid enough to make my opinions clear, that they 
may be the berter underſtood : which is the onely aim 
and deſire of, | 


Mavpan, | 
Your humble and | In 4 
faithful Servant. 
2H8K0&62.52K266068/KHK620.6 243000684 
; « » ONETy | 
MADAM, | | 


Our Author is not a Natural, but a/Divine Phi. 
loſopher , for in many places he-nndertakes to 
, interpretthe Scripture; wherein, to my judgment, 
he pci very ſtrange opimtons ; you' will + Sur. 
ft, im 

one 


leave at this preſent: to noe ſome few. 


all 


—— — 
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« Ch. The ONE place, * interpreting that paſſage of Scripture, 
Potion * > Were it is ſaid, T hat the ſons of God took to wives the 
wd.  daughtersof men: He underſtands by the Sons of God, 
' thoſe whichcame from the Pofterity of Adam, begot- 
ten ofa Man and a Woman, having the true [mage 
of God : But by the Daughters of Men, he under. 
ſtands Monſters ; that is, thoſe which through the 
Devils mediation, were conceived in the womb of a 
Junior Witch or Sorcereſs : For when Satan could 
find no other ways to deprive all the race of Men of 
the Image of God, and extinguiſhthe Immortal mind 
out of the ſtock of Adams Poſterity, he ſtirr'd up de- 
teſtable copulations, from whence proceeded ſavage 
Monſters, as Faunes, Satyrs, Sylphs, Gnomes, 
Nymphs, Driades, Najades, Falls wy &c. which 
generated their off-ſprings amongſt themſelves, and 
their poſterities again contracted their copulations a- 
moneſt themſelves, and at length began Wedlocks 
with Men; and from this copulation of Monſters and 
Nymphs, they generated ſtrong Gyants. Which In. 
terpretation, how it agrees with the T ruth of Scripture, 
I will leave to Divines to judg : Burt, for my part, [ 
cannot conceive, how, -or by what means or ways, | 
thoſe Monſters and Nymphs were produced or gene- 
rated, Next, his opinion is, That Adamdid raviſh 
Eve, and defloured her by force, calling him the firit 
infringer of modeſty, and deflourerofa Virgin; and 
that therefore God let hair grow upon his chin, cheeks, 
and lips, that he might be aCompere, Companion, 
and-like unto many four-faoted Beaſts, and might 
bear before him the ſignature ofrhe fame ; and that, as 
-he was lecherons-after their manner, he might allo 


{hew 
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ſhew a rough countenance by his hairs : which whe- 
ther it be ſo, or not, | cannot tell, neither do I think 
your Autchir can certainly know-it himſelf ; for the 
Scripture makes no raention ol 1t : But this I dare ſay, 
that Eves Daughters prove rathet the contrary, viz. 
that their Grandmother did freely conſent to their 
Grandfather. Alſo he ſays, That God had purpoſed 
to. generate Man by the overſhadowing of the Holy 
Spirit , but Man perverted the Intent of God ; for 
had Adam not ſinned, there had been no generation 
by the copulation of a Man and Woman, bar all the 
off-ſprings had appear'd out of Eve, a Virgin, from 
che Holy Spirit, as conceived from God, and born of 
a woman, a virgin, To which; I anſwer, firſt, That 
it is impoſsible to know the Deſigns and ſecret Purpoſes 
of God : Next, to make the Holy Spirit the com- 
mon Generator of all Man-kind, is- more then the 
Scripture expreſſes, and any man ought to ſay : Laſt- 


ly, 4t is abſurd, in my opinion, to ſay; that frail and 


mortal Men, can pervert the intent and deſigns of the 
Great God; orthat the Devil is able to/prevent God's 
Intent, (as his expreſsion is m the ſame place.) Bur 
your Author (hews a great affection tothe Female Sex, 
when he ſays, that. God doth love Women before 
Men, and that he has givetithem a free gift of devo- 
tion before men ; | when as others do lay all the faulc 
upon the W oman,thatſhe did ſeduce the Man ; how- 
ever in expreſsing his affection for Women, / your 
Author expreſſes a-partiality in God. And, asfor his 
opinion, the God creates more Daughters then Males, 
and that-more Males are exibgn;tled:by Diſeaſes, 
Travels, Wars, Duels, Shipwracks; and the like : 

L1II Truly, 


——————_—_ 
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Truly, 1 am of the ſame mind , that more Men are 
killd by Travels, Wars, Duels, Shipwracks,@c. then 
Women ; for Women never undergo thele dan, 
2ers, neither do ſo many kill themſelves with intempe- 
rate Drinking, as Men do; bur yet I believe, chat Death 
is as general, and not more favourable tq Women,then 
he is to Men; for though W omen be not ſlain in Wars 
like Men, (although many are, by the cruelty of Men, 
who not regarding the weakneſs of their ſex, do inhu. 
manely kill them,) yet many do die in Cluld-bed,which 
is a Puniſhment onely concerning the Female ſex. But 
togo on in your Authors Interpretations : His know- 
ledg of the Conception of the Bleſſed Virgin, reach- 
es ſo far, as he doth-'not ſtick to deſcribe exactly, 
not onely how the bleſſed Virgin concery'd in the 
womb, but firſt in the heart, or the ſheath of the heart 
and then how the coneeption removed fromthe heart, 
into the womb, and 1n what manner it was performed. 
Certainly, Madam, I am amazed, whenl ſeemenfo 
conceited with their own perfections and abilities, (l 
may rather ſay, with their imperfe&tions and weakneſ. 
ſes) as to make themſelves God's privy Councellors, 
and his Companions, and partakers of all the (acred 
Myſteries, Deſigns, and hidden ſecrets of the Incompre- 
henſjble and Infinite God; O the vain Prefumprion, 
Pride,and Ambition of wretched Men ! Thereare many 
more ſuch exprefzions in your Aathors works, which, in 
my opinion, do rather detract from the Greatneſs of the 
Omnipotent, God, then manifeſt -his Glory: As for 
example; That Man is the clothing of the Deity, and 
the ſheath of the Kingdom of God, and many the like : 
which do not belong to God; for God is beyond all 


expreſsion, 


— O—_—_— 
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expreſsion, becaule he is Infinite; and when we name 
God, we name an {Inexpreſstble, and Incomprehen- 
ſible Being; and yet we think we honour God, when 
we expreſs him atter the manner of corporeal Crea- 
tures. Surely ,, the nobleſt Creature that ever is in 
the World, is 'not able to be compared to the moſt 
Glorious God, but whatſoever compariſons made, de- 
tracts from his Glory : And this;: in my opinion, - is the 
reaſon, that God forbad any likeneſs to be made of him, 
either in Heaven, or upon Earth, becguſc he exceeds 
all chat we nfight compare or liken to him. And as 
men ought to have acare of ſuch ſimilizing expreſsions, 
ſo they ought to be careful in making Interpretations of 
the Scripture, and expreſsing more then the Scripeure 
informs; for what is beyond the Scripture, is Man's 
own fancy ; and to regulate the 'Word- of God:after 
Man's fancy, at leaft to make his fancy equal with the 
Word of God, is Irreligious. ++Wherefare,men ought 
to ſubmit, and not to-pretend co the knowledg of Giad' $ 
Counſels and Deſigns, above what he-Himfelf hath 
been pleaſed to reveal : as for example} tadeſcribe:of 
what ney God 1s, and to comment and deſcanc upon 
the Arrcles of Faith ; as how Man.,was Created ; and 
what he did inthe ſtate of Innocence; how hedid fall ; 
and what he did after his fall : and fo upon the reſt of 
the Articles 6f.our Creed, more then the Scripture eX- 
preſſes, or is conformable to it. For #f we do this, we. 
{hall make a Romance of the holy Scripture, with our 
Paraphraſtical Deſcriptions: which alas! is too com- 
monalready. The truthis, Natural Philolophers,ſhould 
onely contain themſelves within the ſphere of Nature, 


and hot treſpaſs upon the Revelation of the Scripture, 
| but 


. 
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but leave this Profeſsion to thoſe to whom it properly | 
belongs. I am confident, a Phyſician, or any other 
man of a. certain Profesion, would not take it well, if 
others, who are not profeſled in that Art, ſhould take 
upon them topractiſe the ſame : And1 do wonder, why 
every body is fo forward to encroach upon the holy 
Profeſsion of Divines, which yet is a greater preſump. 
tion, then if they did itupon any other, for it contains 
not onely a moſt hidden and myſtical knowledg, as 
treating of the Higheſt Subjet, which 1s the moſt Glo. 
rious,' and .[ncomprehenfible God, and the: ſalvation of 
our Souls ; | but itis alſo moſt dangerous, if not inter- 
preted according to the Holy Spirit, but to the byals of 
man's fancy. - Wherefore, Madam, I am afraid to 
meddle with Divinity wthe leaſt thing, left I utcur the 
hazard of offending the divine Truth, and ſpoil theex- 
cellent Art 'of Philoſophying ; for a Philoſophical Li 
berry, and @. Supernatural Faith, are two different 
things, and: ſuffer no-co-mixture; as I have declared 
ſufficiently heretofore: And this you will find as much 
truth, as that I am, 


Mapa, ' | } 


- 1: Your conſtant Friend, 
; Sn and faithful Servant. 


— 
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MAD AM, 


Lthough your Author *1s of the opinion of Plato, cb. Or th: 
FA in making Three ſorts of Atheiſts : One that be- vii 
lieves no Gods eAnother, which indeed admits 0 

Gods, yet ſuch as are uncarefult of us, and deſpiſers of 

mall matters,and therefore alſo ignorant of us : And laſtly, 

a third fort, which although they believe the (ods tobe 
expert in the my matters, yet do ſuppoſe that they are | 
flexible and indu Sent toward the ſmalleſt cold Prayers or | 
Petitions : Yet 1 cannot approve of this diſtinction, for | 
[ dounderſtand but one ſort of Atheiſts ; that is, thoſe 


which believe no God at all; but thoſe which believe 
that there is a God, although they do not worſhip him 
truly, nor live piouſly and religzouſly as they ought, 
cannot, in truth, be called Atheiſts, orelſe there would 
be innumerous ſorts of Arheiits ; to wit, all thoſe, that 
are either no Chriſtians, or not of this or that opinion 
in Chriſtian Religion, beſides all them that live wicked- | 
ly, implouſly and irreligionlly ; for to know, and be ] 
convinced in his reaſon , that there is a God, and to 
worſhip him truly, according to his holy Precepts and | 
Commands; are two ſeveral things : And as for the | 
firſt, that is, for the Rational knowledg of the Exi- 
{tence of God, I cannot be perſwaded to believe, there | 
15 any man which has-ſenſe and reaſon, that doth not | 
acknowledg a God; nay, I am ure, theres no part of 
a Nature which is void and deſtitute of this knowledg of « | 


M m m m the 
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the Exiſtence of an Infinite, Eternal, Immortal, and 
Incomprehenſible Deity ; for every Creature, being 
indued with ſenſe and reaſon , and with ſenſitive and 
rational knowledg , there-can no knowledg be more 
Univerſal then the knowledg of a God, as being the 
root of all knowledg : And as all Creatures have a na- 
tural knowledg of the Infinite God, fo, it is probable, 
they Worſhip, Adore, and Praiſe his Infinite Power 
and Bounty, each after its own manner, and accord- 
ing tots nature ; for: I cannot believe, God ſhould 
make ſo many kinds of Creatures , and not be wor- 
ſhipped and adored but enely by Man : Nature is 
God's Servant, . and ſhe knows God better then any 
Particular Creature ; but Nature'is an Infinite Bo- - 
dy, conſiſting of Infinite Parts, and if ſhe adores and 
worſhips God , her Infinite Parts, which are Natu- 
ral Creatures, muſt of neceſsiry do the like, each ac- 
cording to the knowledg it hath: but Man in this par- 
ticular goes beyond others, as having not onely a na- 
tural, but alſo a revealed knowledg of the moſt Holy 
God; for he knows Gods Wll, mot onely by the light 
of Nature, but alſo by revelation, and ſo more then 
other Creatures do, whoſe knowledg of God is meer- 
ly Natural. Burt this Revealed Knowledg makes moſt 
men fo preſumptuous,, that they will not be content 
with it, but ſearch more and more into the hidden 
. myſteries of the Incomprehenſible Deity, and pre- 
tend to know God as perfectly , almoft, as them- 
ſelves; deſcribing his Nature and Eſſence, his Attri- 
butes , his Counſels, his Actions, according to the 
revelation of God, (as they pretend ) when as it is 
according4o their own Fancies. So proud and preſump- 

tuous 
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- tuous are many : But they ſhew thereby rather their 
weakneſſes and follies, then any truth ; andall their 
ſtrict and narrow pryings into the ſecrets of God, are 
rather unprofitable, vain and unpious, then that they 
' ſhould benefit either themſelves, or their neighbour ; 
| for do all we can, God will not be perfetly known 
by any Creature : The truth 1s, it 15 a meer impoſsbi- 
lity for a finite Creature, to have a perfect Idea of 
an Infinite Being, as God is ; be his Reaſon never ſo 
acute or ſharp, yet he cannot penetrate what is Im- 
enetrable, nor comprehend what is Incomprehen- 
lible : Wherefore, in my opinion, the beſt way is 
humbly to adore what we cannot conceive, and be- 
lieve as much as God has been pleaſed to reveal, with- 
out any further ſearch, leſt we diving too deep, be 
ſwallowed up in the bottomleſs depth of his Infinite- 
neſs: Which I wiſh, every one.may obſerve, for the 
benefit of his own ſelf, and of others, to ſpend his time 
in more profitable Studies, then vainly to ſeck for what 
cannot be found, And with this hearty wiſh I con- 
clude, reſting, | 


Mapa M, | 
Your faithful Friend 


and S ervant. 
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the Exiſtence of an Infinite, Eternal, Immortal, -and 
Incomprehenſible Deity ; for every Creature, being 
indued with ſenſe and reaſon , and with ſenſitive and 
rational knowledg , there-can no knowledg be more 
Univerſal then the knowledg of a God, as being the 
root ofall knowledg : And as all Creatures have a na- 
tural knowledg of the Infinite God, fo, it 1s probable, 
they Worſhip, Adore, and Praiſe his Infinite Power 
and Bounty, each after its own manner, and accord- 
ing to its nature ; for I cannot believe, God ſhould 
make ſo many kinds of Creatures , and not be wor- 
ſhipped and adored but enely by Man : Nature is 
God's Servant, . and ſhe knows God better then any 
Particular Creature ; but Nature is an Infinite Bo- - 
dy, conſiſting of Infinite Parts, and if ſhe adores and 
worſhips God , her Infinite Parts, which are Natu- 
ral Creatures, muſt of necelsity do the like, each ac- 
cording to the knowledg it hath: but Man 1n this par- 
ticular goes beyond others, as having not onely a na- 
tural, but alſo a revealed knowledg of the moſt Holy 
God ; for he knows Gods Wll, not onely by the light 
of Narure, but alſo by revelation, and ſo more then 
other Creatures do, whoſe knowledg of God is meer- 
ly Natural. But this Revealed Knowledg makes moſt 
men ſo preſumptuous,, that they will not be content 
with it, but ſearch more and more into the hidden 
. myſteries of the Incomprehenſible Deity , and pre- 
tend to know God as perfeRtly , almoft , as them- 
ſelves; deſcribing his Nature and Eſſence, his Actri- 
butes , his Counſels, his Actions, according to the 
revelation of God, ( as they pretend) when as it is 
accordingo their own Fancies. So proud and preſump- 

tuous 
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ruous are many : But they ſhew thereby rather their 
weakneſſes and follies, then any truth ; andall their 
ſtrict and narrow pryings into the ſecrets of God, are 
rather unprofitable, vain and unpious, then that they 
ſhould benefit either themſelves, or their neighbour ; 
for do all we can, God will not be pertetly known 
by any Creature : The truth 1s, it 15a meer impoſstbi- 
lity for a finite Creature, to have a perfect Idea of 
an Infinite Being, as God 1s ; be his Reaſon never ſo 
acute or ſharp, yet he cannot penetrate what is [m- 

enetrable, nor comprehend what is Incomprehen- 
lible : Wherefore, in my opinion, the belt way is 
humbly to adore what we cannot conceive, and be- 
lieve as much as God has been pleaſed to reveal, with- 
out any farther ſearch, leſt we diving too deep, be 
ſwallowed up in the bottomleſs depth of his Infinite- 
neſs: Which I wiſh, every one may obſerve, for the 
benefit of his own (elf, and of others, to ſpend his time 
in more profitable Studies, then vainly to leck for what 
cannot be found, And with this hearty wiſh I con- 
clude, reſting, a 


Mapa, 
Your faithful Friend 


and S ervant; 
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MADAM, 


Our Author is ſo much for Spirits, that he doth 

not ſtick to affirm, * T hat Bodies ſcarce make up 

a moity or half part of the world ; but Spirits, even 
by themſelves, have or poſſeſs their moity, and iadeed the 
whole world. If he mean bodileſs and incorporeal SpL 
rits, I cannot conceive how Spirits can all up any 
place, for place belongs onely to body, or a corporeal 
ſubſtance , and millions of immaterial Spirits , nay, 
were their number infinite, cannot poſſeſs ſo much 
place as a {mall Pinspoint, for Incorporeal Spirits poſ- 
leſs noplace at all: which 1s the reaſon, that an Imma. 
terial and a Material Infinite cannot hinder, oppoſe, 
or obſtruct each other ; and ſuch an Infinite, Immareril 
Spirit is God alone. But as for Created Immaterial 
Spirits, as they call them, it may be queſtioned whe- 
ther they be Immaterial, or not ; for theremay be ma- 
terial Spirits as well as immaterial, that1s, ſuch pure, ſub- 
til and agil ſubſtances as cannot be ſubject to any humane 
ſenſe, which may be purer and'ſabciller then the moſt _ 
refined air, orpureſt light; I call them material ſpirits, 
onely for diſtinctions fake, although it is more proper, 
to call them material ſubſtances : But be it, that there 
are Immaterial Spirits, yet they are not natural, but ſu- 
pernatural; that 15, not ſubſtantial parts of Nature, for 
Nature 1s material, or corporeal , and fo are all her 
Creatures, and whatſoever is not material is no part of 


Nature, 
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Nature, neither doth it belong any ways to Nature : 
Wherefore, all that is called Immaterial, is a Natu- 
ral Nothing, andan Immaterial Natural ſubſtance, in 
my opinion, is non-ſenſe : And if you contend with 
me, that Created Spirits, as good and bad Angels, 
as alſo the Immortal Mind of Man, are Immaterial, 
then I ſay they are Supernatural ; but if you ſay, they 
are Natural, then 1 anſwer they are Material : and 
thus | do not deny the exiſtence of Immaterial Spirits, 
but onely that they are not parts of Nature, but " 
natural ; forthere may be many things above Nature, 
and ſo above a natural Underſtanding, and Know- 
ledg, which may nevertheleſs have their being and ex- 
iſtence, alchough they be not Natural, that is, parts 
of Nature : Nether do I deny that thoſe ſupernatural 
Creatures may be amongſt natural Creatures, thatis, 
have their ſubſiſtence amongſt them, and in Nature ; 
but they are not ſo commixed with them, as the ſeve- 
ral parts of Matter are, that is, they do not joyn to 
the conſtitution of a material Creature; for no [mma- 
terial can make a Material, or contribute any thing to 
the making or production of it; but ſuch a co-mixture 
would breed a meer confuſion in Nature: wherefore, 
it is quite another thing, to be in Nature, or to have 
ts ſubſiſtence amongſt natural Creatures in a ſuper- 
natural manner or way, and to be a part of Nature, 
I allow the firſt co Immaterial Spirits, but not the ſe- 
cond,viz. to be parts of Nature. But what Immate- 
rial Spurits are, both in their Eſſence or Nature, and 
their Eſſential Properties, it being ſupernatural, and a- 
bove natural Ren, [ cannot determine any thing 


thereof, Neither dare I fay, they are Spirits like as 


Nnnn God 


— — — 
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God is, that is, of the fame Eſſence or Nature, no 
more then I dare fay or think that God is of a humane 
ſhape or figure, or that the Nature of God 15 as eaſie 
to be known as any notion elſe whatſoever, and that we 
may know as much of him as of any thing elſe in the 
world. For if this were ſo, man would know God 
as well as he knows himſelf ; but God and his Attri- 
butes are not ſo cafily known as man may know himſelf 
and his own natural Propricties; for God and his At. 
tributes are not conceiveable or comprehenſible by any 
humane underſtanding , which is not onely material, 
but alſo finite; for though the parts of Nature be in- 
finitein number, yet each 1s finute in 1t ſelf, that is, in 
its figure, and therefore no natural Creatures capable 
to conceive what God is; for he being infinite, there 


is alſo required an infinite capacity to concetve him; 


Nay, Nature her felf, although ſhe is Infinite, yet 
cannot polsbly havean exa&tnotion of God, by reaſon 
ſhes Maerial, and God is Immaterial ; and it the In- 
finite ſervant of God 1s not able to conceive God, much 
leſs will a finite part of Nature do it. Beſides, the holy 
Church doth openly confeſs and declare the Incom- 
prehenſibility of God, when in the Athanafian Creed, 
ſhe expreſles, that the Father is Incomprehenſible, the 
von Incomprehenſible, and the Holy Ghoſt Incompre- 
henſible, and that there are not three, but one Incom- 
prehenſible God : Therefore, ifany one will prove the 
contrary, to wit , that God is Comprehenſible, or 
( which all one) that God 1s as cafie to be known as 
any Creature whatſoever, he ſurely is more then the 
Church: Bur 1 ſhall never fay or believe ſo, but rather 
confeſs my ignorance, then betray my folly; and leave 

things 
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things Divine tothe Church, to which I ſubmit, as] 
ought, in all Duty: and as 1 donor meddle with any 
Divine Myſteries, but ſubject my lelf; concerning my 
Faith or Behef, and the regulating of my actions 
for the obtaining of Eternal Life, wholly under the go- 


vernment and doctrine of the Church, fo, I hope,they 


will alſo grant me leave to have my liberty concerning 
the contemplation of Nature and natural things, -chat | 
may diſcourſe of them, with ſuch freedom, as meer na- 
tural Philoſophers ule, or at leaſt ought, to do; and 
thus I ſhall be both a good Chiſtian, and a good Na- 


tural Philoſopher : Unto which, to make the number + 


perfect, I will add athird, which 1s, I ſhall be, 


M avam, 
* Your real and faithful 


Friend and Servant. 


SIKEKCERKRTSERESE® 2 4'SH.EERHSKERRLE 
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MADAM, 


Hough I amloth (as I haveoften told you) to 
imbarque my felf in the diſcourſe of ſuch a ſub- 
| -®, as no body isable naturally to know, which 
is the ſupernatural and divine Soul in Man; yet your 
Author having, in my judgment, ſtrange opinions, both 
of the Eſſence, Figure, Seat and Production of the 
Soul, and diſcourſing thereof, with ſuch liberty and 
freedom, as of any other natyral Creature , I cannot 
chuſe 


er ———_ 
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chuſe but take ſome notice. of his diſcourſe, and make 
ſome reflecion&upon it, which yet, ſhall rather exprels 
my ignorance of the ſame ſubject, then in a poſitive an- 
ſwer, declare my opinion thereof ; for, in things divine, 
| refer my ſelf wholly rothe Church, and ſubmit onely 
to their inſtructions, without any further ſearch of na- 
tural reaſon; and if I ſhould chance to expreſs more 
then I ought todo, and commut ſome errror, it being 
out of ignorance rather then ſer purpoſe, I ſhall berea- 
dy upon better information, to mend 1t, and willingly 
ſubject my ſelf under the cenſureand correation of the 
holy Church, as counting it no diſgrace to be ignorant 
in the myſteries of Faith, ſince Faith is of things un- 
known, but rather a duty required from every Lay- 
man to believe ſimply the Word of God, as it is ex- 
plained and declared by the Orthodox Church, with. 
out making Interpretations out of his own brain, and 
according to his own fancy, which breeds but Schiſmes, 
Hereſies, Sets, and Confuſions. But concerning 
your Aathor, I perceive by him, firſt, that he makes 
no diſtinction between the Natural or Rational Soul 
or Mind of Man, and berween the Divine or Super. 
natural Soul, but takes them both as one, and diſtin- 


guiſhes onely the Immortal Soul from the ſenſitive Life 


of Man, which he calls the Frail, Mortal, Senſitive 
Soul. Next, all his knowledg of this Immortal Soul is 
grounded upon Dreams and Viſions, and therefore it 
1s no wonder, 1f his opinions be ſomewhat ſtrange and 


*Ch. Ofthe trregular. T ſaw, in a Viſion, lays he, * my Mind in 4 


Image of the 


Mind, . 


humane ſhape ; but there was a light, whoſe whole homo- 


geneal body was attively ſeeing, 4 ſpiritual ſubance, 


Chryſtalline, ſhining with a proper ſplendor, or a ſplendor 


of 


OY 
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of its own, but in another cloudy part it was rouled up as 
it were in the busk of it ſelf, which whether it had any 
ſplendor of it ſelf, ] could not diſcern, by reaſon of the [u- 
perlative brightneſs of the ( hryſtal Spirit contain'd with- 
in. © Whereupon he defines the Soul to be a Spirit, be- 
loved of God, homogeneal, ſimple, immortal, created in- 
to the Image of (70d, one onely Being, whereto death adds 
nothing, or takes nothing from it, which may be natural 
or proper to it in the Eſſence of its fimplicity. Asfor this 
definition of the Soul, it may be true, for any thing I 
know : but when your Author makes the divine Soul to 
be a Light, I cannot conceive how that can agree; for 
Light is a Natural and Viſible Creature, and, in my 
opinion , a corporeal ſubſtance; whereas the Soul is 
immaterial and incorporeal : But be it, that Light is 
not a ſubſtance, bur a neutral Creature, according to 
your Author ; then , nevertheleſs the Immortal Soul 
cannot beſaidto be a light, becaule ſhe is a lubſtance. 
He may ſay, * I he Soul isan Incomprehenſible Light. 
Bur if the Soul be [ncomprehenſible, how then doth he 
know that ſhe 1s a light, and not onely a light, but a 
glorious and ſplendorous light: You will ſay, By a 
Dream, or Viſion. Truly, Madam, tojudgany thing 
by a Dream, is aſign of a weak judgment. Nay, ſince 
your eAuthor calls the ſoul conſtantly a light ; tf it were 
ſo, and that it were {uch a ſplendorous, bright and 
ſhining light, as he ſays; then when the body dies, and 
the ſoul leaves its Manſion, it would certainly be ſeen, 
when 1t iſfues out of the body. But your eAuthor calls 
the Soul a Spiritual Subſtance, and yet he ſays, ſhe has 
an bomogeneal body , attively ſeeing and ſhming with 4 
proper ſplendor of her own, which Far it can agree, | 

000 leave 


2 Of the Spi- 
rit of life, 
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leave toyoutojudg ; for I thought, an Immaterial pL 
ritand a body were too oppoſite things, and now I ſee, 
your Author makes Material and Immaterial, Spiritual 
and Corporeal, all one. But this is not enough, but 
he allowsit a Figure too, and that of a humane ſhape. 
for ſays he, I could never conſider the T binglineſs of the 
Immortal Mind with an Indruidual exiftence, deprived 
of all figure, neither but that it at leaſt would anſwerto a 
humane ſhape ; but the Scripture, as much as is known 
to me, never doth expreſsany ſuch thing of the Immor. 
tal Soul, and I ſhould be loth to believe any more there- 
of then it declares. The Apoſtles , although they 
were converſant with Chriſt, and might have known 
it: better, yet were never ſo inquiſitive into the nature 
of the Soul, as our Modern divine Philoſophers are; 
for our Saviour, and they, regarded more the ſalvation 
of Man's Soul, and gave holy and wiſe Inſtructions 
rather, how to live piouſly and conformably to Gods 
Will, to gain eternal Life, then that they ſhould dif 
courſe either of the Efſence or Figure, or Proprieties 
of the Soul, and whether it was a light, or any thing 
elſe, and ſuch like needleſs queſtions, raiſed in after- 
times onely by the curioſity of divine Phuloſophers, or 
Philoſophying Divines ; For' though Light is a glori- 
ous Creature, yet Darkneſs is as well a Creature as 
Light, and ought not therefore to be deſpiſed ; for if it 
be not fo bright, and ſhining as Light, yetit is a grave 
Matron-hke Creature, and very uſeful : Neither is 
the Earth, which is inwardly dark, to be deſpiſed, be- 
cauſe the Sunis bright. The like may be faid of the 
ſoul, and 'of the body ; for the body is. very uleful to 
the ſoul, how dark ſoever your Author believes it to be; 


and 
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and if he had not ſeen light with his bodily eyes, he 
could never have concetved the Soul to be a Light : 
Wherefore your Author can have no more knowledg 
of the divine ſoul theh other men have, although he 
has had more Dreams and Viſions ; nay, he himſelf 


confeſſes, that the Soul 1s an Incomprehenſible Light; 


which if fo, ſhe cannot be perfectly known, nor con- 
fined to any certain figure; - for a figure or ſhape be- 
longs onely to a corporeal ſubſtance, and not toan in- 
corporeal: and ſo, God being an Incomprehenſible 
Being, is excluded from all figure, when as yet your 
Author doth not ſtick:to affirm, that God is of a hu- 


mane figure too, as well ag, the humane Soul is ; For, 


ſays he, Since God hath been pleaſed to adopt the Mind 
aloneinto his own Image, it alſo ſeems to follow, that the 
vaſt and unutterable God is of 'a humane Figure, and that 
from an argument from the effett, if there be any force of 
arguments in this ſubje. Oh! the audacious curioſicy 
of Man! Is it not blaſphemy to make the Tnfinite God 
of a frail and humane ſhape, and to compare the moſt 
Holy to a ſinful Creature? Nay, is it not an abſurdiry, 
to confine and incloſe that Incomprehenſible Being in a 
finite figure © [I dare not inſiſt longer upon thus diſ- 
courle, leſt 1 defile my thoughts with the entertaining 
of ſach a ſubject that derogates from the glory of the 
Ommipotent Creator ; Wherefore, | will haſten, - as 


p 


much as I can, tothe ſeat of the Soul, which, after re- 


lating ſeveral opinions, your eAuthor concludes to be the 
orifice of the ſtomack, where the Immoreal Soul is in- 
valved and entertained in the radical Inn or Bride-bed 
of the ſenſitive Soul or vital Light; which part of the 


body 1s ſurely more honoured then all the reſt: But I, : 


for 
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for my part, cannot conceive why the Soul ſhould 
not dwell in the parts of conception, as well, as 
in the parts of digeſtion, except 1t be to prove her 
a zood Huſwife, however, your eAuthor allows her 
to flide down ſometimes: For, T he aftion of the 
eMind, ſays he, being impriſoned in the Body, doth 
always tend downwards ; but whether the Soul tend 
more downwards then upwards, Contemplative Per. 
ſons, eſpecially Scholars , and- grave States-men , do 
know beſt ; certainly, I believe, they find the ſoul 
more in their heads then 1n their heels, at leaſt her 
operations, But, to conclude, if the Soul be pure 
and ſingle of her ſelf, ſhe cannot mix with the Bo- 
dy , becauſe ſhe needs no aſsiſtance ; nor joyn with 
the Body, though ſhe lives in the Body, for ſhe 
needs no ſupport; and if ſhe be individable, ſhe 
cannot divide her ſelf into ſeveral Parts of the Bo- 
dy ; but if the Soul ſpread over all the Body, then 
ſhe is bigger, or leſs, according as the Body is, and 
if ſhe be onely placed in ſome particular part, then 
onely that one part 1s indued with a Soul, and the 
reſt is Soul-leſs ; and if ſhe move from place to 
place, then ſome parts of the Body will be ſome- 
times indued with a Soul, ſometimes not; and if a- 
ny one part requires not the ſubſiſtence of the Soul 
within it, then perhaps all the Body might have 
been able to ſpare her ; neither might the Soul, 
being able to ſubſiſt without the _- have had 
need of it. Thus uſeleſs queſtions will trouble men's 
brains, if they give their fancies leave to work. 
| ſhould add ſomething of the Production of the 
| Soul; but being tyred with fo tedious a diſcouſe of 


your 
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our eAuthor, 1 am not | able to write any more, 
[ repoſe my Pen, and in the mean -while reſt af- 
fectionately, 


MaDpan, 
| Your faithful Friend 


and Servant. 
EIS II EE SISELSITLE III ISALIAS ES 
XXIIIL. 


MADAM, 


Our Authors compariſon * of the Sun, with the *Of the ſea 


immaterial or divine Soul in Man, abkad me al- t. ore 1- 


moſt. of apinton, that the Sun is the Soul of this yu, IG 
World we inhabit, andthat the fixed Stars, which are | 
counted Suns by ſome, may be ſouls to ſome other 
worlds ; for every one man has but one immaterial or 

divine ſoul, which is ſaid to be individable and ſimple 

in its efſence, and therefore unchangeable; and if = 

Sun be like this immaterial ſoul, thenthe Mogn ma 

like the material ſoul. .. But as for the Production nn 
immaterial and divine Soul in Man, whether: ir come 

by an immediate Creation from God, .or be derived by 

a ſucceſsive propagation from Panccs upon their Chil- 

dren, I cannot determine any thing, being ſfupernatu- 

ral, ind not belonging to my ſtudy; nevertheleſs; 'tIfe 
Propagation from Parents ſeems improbable to' my 
reaſon ; for I am not capable to: imagine, how an'im- 
material ſoul,” being individable , {ſhould beget ano- 
Pppp ther, 


/ 
/ 
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ther. Some may fay, by unprinting orfſealing, yz, 
that the ſoul doth print the Image of its own figure upon 
the ſpirit of the ſeed ; which if fo, then firſt there will 
onely be a production of the figure of the ſoul, but nor 
of the ſubſtance, and {o the Child will have but the 
mage of the ſoul, and not a real and ſubſtannal ſoul. 
Secondly, Every Child of the ſame Parents would be 
juſt alike, without any diſtinguiſhment, if notin body, 
yet in the Faculties and Proprieties of their Miads or 
Souls. Thirdly, There muſt be two prints of the two 
ſouls of both Parents upon one Creature, to wit, the 
Child; for both Parents do contribute alike to the Pro- 
duction ofthe Child, and then the Child would either 
have two ſouls, or both muſt be joyned as into one; 
which how it can be,] am not able to concetve. Fourth- 
ly, If che Parents print the Image of their ſouls upon 
the Child, then the Childs ſoul bears not the Image of 
God, butthe Image of Man, to wit, his Parents. Laſtly, 
I cannot underſtand, how an immaterial ſubſtance 
ſhould make a print upon a corporeal ſubſtance, for 
Printing 1s a corporeal action, and belongs onely to 
bodies. Others may lay, that the ſoul is from the Pa- 
rents tran{mitted into the Child, like as a beam of Light, 
butthen the ſouls of the Parents muſt pare with ſome of 
their own ſubſtance ; for light is a {ſubſtance dividable, 
in my opinion ;- andif it werenot, yet the ſoul is aſub- 
ſtance,and cannot be communicated without loſing ſome 
of his own ſubſtance, bur that is impoſgible, I the 
immaterial ſoul being individable, cannot be diminiſhed 
nor increaſed in its ſubſtance or Nature. Others again, 
will have the ſoul produced by certain Ideas ; but Ideas 
being corporeal, cannot produce a ſubſtance Incorpo- 


real 
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real or Spiritual. Wheretore | cannot conceive how 
the ſouls of the Parents , being individable in them- 
ſelves, and not removeable out of their bodies until the 
time of death, ſhould commix fo, as to produce a third 
immaterial ſoul, like to their own, You will ſay, As 
the Sun, which is the fountain of heat and light, hears 
and enlightens, and produces other Creatures. But I 
anſwer, The Sun doth not produce other Suns, at leaſt 
not toour knowledg. *I is true, there are various and 
ſeveral mannersand ways of Productions, but they are 
all natural, that is, material, or corporeal ; to wit, 
Productions of ſome material beings, or corporeal ſub- 
ſtances; but the immaterial ſoul not being in the num- 
ber of theſe, it is not probable, that ſhe is produced by 
the way of corporeal productions, but created and in- 
fuſed from God, according to her nature, which is ſu- 
pernatural and divine : But being the Image of God, 
how ſhe can bedefiled with the impurity of ſin, and ſuf- 
fer eternal damnation for her wickedneſs, without any 
prejudice to her Creator, I leave tothe Churchito in- 
form us thereof, Onely one Queſtion I will add, 
Whether the Soul be ſubject to Sickneſs and Pain © T'o 
which I anſwer : As for the ſupernatural and divine 
Soul, although ſhe be a ſubſtance, yer being not cor- 
poreal, but ſpiritual, ſhe can never ſuffer pain, ſickneſs, 
nor death ; but as for the natural ſoul, to ſpeak pro- 
perly, there is no ſuch thing in Nature as pain, ick- 
neſs , or death ; unleſs in reſpect to ſome ;Particular 
Creatures compoſed of natural Matter ; forwhat Man 
calls Sickneſs, Pain, and Death, are nottung cl{:bue 
the Motions.of Nature; for though there;|1s-butdhe 
onely Matter , that is, nothing but meer{ Matter in 
Nature, 
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Nature, without any co-mixture of either a ſpiritual 
ſubſtance, orany thing elſe that is not Matter, yet this 
meer Matter is of ſeveral degrees and parts, and is the 
body of Nature ; 'Beſides, as there 1s but one onely 
Matter, ſo there is alſo but one onely Motion in Nature, 
as | may call it, that 1s, meer corporeal Motion, without 
any reſt or ceſſation, which 1s the ſoul of that Natural 
body, both being infinite; but yet this onely corporeal 
Motion 1s infinitely various in 1ts degrees or manners, 
and ways of moving; for it is nothing elſe but the acti 
on of natural Matter, which a&tion muſt needs be infi- 
nite, being the action of an infinite body, making infi- 
nite figures and parts. Theſe motions and ations of 
Nature, ſince they are ſo infinitely various, when men 
chance to obſerve lome of their variety, they call them 
by ſome proper name, to make a diſtinguiſhment, eſpe- 
cially thoſe motions which belong to the figure oftheir 
own kind; and therefore when they will expreſs the 
motions of. diſſolution of their own figure, they call 
them:Death ; when they wil] expreſs the motions of 
Production of their figure, they call them Conception 
and Generation ; when they will expreſs the motions 
proper for the Conſiſtence, Continuance and Perfeti- 
on-of their Figure, they call them Health ; but when 
they will expreſs the motions contrary to thele, they call 
them Sickneſs, Pain, Death, and the like : -and hence 
comes alſothe difference between regular and irregular 
motions; forall thoſe Motions that belong to the par- 
 ticuldr nature and conſiſtence of any figure, they call 
regular, and'ithoſe which are contrary to them, they 
calbrregular.-' And thus you ſee; Madam, that there 
' Kinotudh thing in Nature, as Death, Sickneſs, Pain, 


TIES Health, 


i 
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Health, &c. but onely a variety and change of the 


corporeal motions , and that thoſe words expreſs no- 
thing elſe but che variety of motions in Nature; for 
men are apt to make more diſtin&tions then Nature 
doth: Nature knows of nothing elſe but of corpo- 
real ' figurative Motions, when as men make a thou- 
ſand diſtinctions of one thing , and confound and 
entangle. themſelves ſo, with Beings, Non-beings , 


and Neutral-beings , Corporeals and Incorporeals, 


Subſtances and Accidents, or manners and modes of 
Subſtances, new Creations, and Annihilations, and 
the like, as neither they themſelves, nor any bo- 
dy elſe, is able to make any ſenſe thereof ; for 
they are like the tricks and flights of Juglers, 'tis here, 
'tis gone; and amongl(t thoſe Authors which I have 
read as yet, the moſt difficult to be underſtood is 
this "Author which I am now peruſing, who runs 
ſuch diviſions, and cuts Nature 1ato 7, fmall Parts, 
as. the ſight of my Reaſon is not ſharp enough to 
diſcern them. Wherefore E will leave them to thoſe 
that are more quick-ſighted then ], and reſt, 


Mavpan, 


Your conſtant Friend, 
and faithful Servant. 
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MADAM, 


Our Author relates, how by ſome the Immortal Soul 
is divided into two diftin parts ; the Inferior or 
' © more outward, .which by a peculiar name u called the 
Soul, and the other the Superior, the more inward, the 
which u called the bottom of the Soul or Spirit, itt which 
Part the Image of "oa zs (pecially contained , unto which 
is 'no acceſs for the Devil, becauſe there i the Kingdom 
of God : and ——_—_ has diſtin&t Acts, Proprieties, 
and Faculties. ruly, eMadam, 1 wonder, how 
ſome men dare diſcourſc ſo boldly of the Soul, without | 
any ground either of Scripture or Reaſon, nay, with 
ſuch contradiction to themſelves, or their own opi- 
nions; For how can that be ſevered into parts, which 
in its natare is Individable © and how can the Image 
of God concern but one Part of the Soul, and not the 
other Certainly, if the Soul is the Image of God, 
it is his Image wholly, and not partially, or in parts. 
But your Author has other as ſtrange and odd opinions 
as thele, ſome whereof I have mentioned in my former 
Letters, vis. the Souls being a Light, her Figuxe, her 
Reſidence,and many the like : Amongit the reſt, there 
ch. of the 18 one thing which your Author frequently makes men- 
Magnet tion of I know not what to call it, whether a thing, 
won. ora being, orno-thing ; foritis neither of them; not 
a ſubſtance, nor an accident; neither a body, nor a 
ſpirit; and this Monſter ( or I think thisis its proper 


name, 
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name, ſince none other will fit it) is the Lacquey ofthe 
Soul, to run upon all errands ; for the Soul fitting in 
her Princely Throne or Refidence, which is the orifice 
of the ſtomack, cannot be every where her ſelf, nei- - 
ther is it fit ſhe ſhould, as being a diſgrace to her, to 
perform all offices her ſelf for want of ſervants; there- 
fore ſhe ſends out this moſt faithful and truſty officer, 
( your Author calls him Ideal Entity ) who being pre- 
pared for his journey , readily performs all her com- 
mands, as being not tied up to no commands of pla- 
ces, times or dimenſions, eſpecially in Women with 
Child he operates moſt powerfully ; for ſometime he 
printed a Cherry on a Child, by a ftrong [dea of the 
Mother; but this Ideal Entity ap ſervant of the Soul, 
hath croubled my brain more, then his Miſtreſs the 
Soul her ſelf ; for I could not, nor cannot as yer con- 
ceive, how he might be able ts be the Jack of all of- 
fices, and do Journies and travel from one part of the 
body to another, being ao body nor ſubſtance himſelf, 
nortyed to any place, time, and dimenſion, and there- 
fore | will leave him. Your Author alſo ſpeaks much 
of the Inward and Outward Man ; bur ſince that be- 
longs to Divinity, l will declare nothing of it ; onely this 
I ſay, chat, in my opinion, the Inward and Outward 
man do not make adouble. Creature, neither proper- 
ly, nor improperly ; properly, as to make two dif- 
ferent raen; improperly, as we ule to call that man 
double, whoſe heart Joh not agree with his words, 
But by the Outward man I underſtand the ſinful acti- 
ons of fleſh and blood, and by the Inward man the 
reformed actions of the Spirit, according tothe Word 
of God ; and therefore the Outward and Inward than 
| make 
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make but ane Man. Concerning the Natural Soul, 


: Of the ſeat your A athor * (peaks of her more to her diſgrace then 


of the Soul. 


to her honor ; for he ſcorns to call her a ſubſtance, nei. 
ther doth he call her the Rational Soul, but he calls 
her the Senſitive Soul, and makes the Divine Soul to 
be the Rational Natural Soul, and the cauſe of all 
natural actions ; for he being a Divine Pluloſopher, 
mixes Divine and Natural things together : Bur of the 
Frail, Mortal, Senſitive Soul, as he names her, which 
is onely the ſenſinve Lite, his opinions are, that ſhe is 
neither a ſubſtance, nor an accident, but a Neutral 
Creature, and a Vital Light, which hath not its like 
inthe whole World, but the light of a Candle, for 
it is extinguiſhed, and goes out like the flame of a Can. 
dle; it is locally preſent, and entertained in a place, and 
yet not comprehended in a place. Nevertheleſs, al. 
though this ſenſitive foul is no ſubſtance, yer it has 
the honor to be the Inn or Lodging-place of the Jm- 
mortal Soul or Mind; and theſe two fouls being both 
lights, dopierce each other ; but the Mortal ſoul blunts 
the Immortal ſoul with its cogitation of the corrup- 
tion of Adam. Theſe opinions, Madam, I confels 
really, I do not know what to make of them , for [ 
cannot imagine , how this Mortal foul, being no 
ſubſtance, can contain the Immortal ſoul, which is a 
ſubſtance; nor how they can pierce each other, and 
the Mortal foul being fubſtanceleſs, get the better 
over an Immortal ſubſtance, and vitiate, corrupt, and 
infect it ; neither can I conceive, how that, which 
in a manner 1s nothing already, can be made leſs 
and annitulated. Wherefore , my opinion 1s, that 


the Natural Soul, Life, aud Body, are all ſubſtantial 


parts 
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parts of Infinite Nature, not fubliſting by themſelves 
each apart , but inleparably united and co-mixed 
both in their actions and ſubſtances ; for not any 
thing can and doth fubfiſt of it ſelf in Nature, but 
God alone; and things ſupernatural may, for ought 
I know: 'Tis true, there are ſeveral Degrees, ſe- 
yeral particular Natures, ſeveral Actions or Moti- 
ons, and ſeveral Parts in Nature, but none ſub- 
fiſts ſingle, and by: ic ſelf, without reference to the 
whole, and to one another. Your eAuthoy ſays , 
the Viral Spirit ſits in the Throne of the Outward 
man as Vice Roy of the Soul, and a&s by Com- 
miſsion of the Soul ; but «-is impoſsible , that one 
ſingle ' part ſhould be King of the whole Creature, 
ſince Rational and Senſitive Matter is divided into fo 
many parts, which: have equal _ and force of 
action in their tarns and feverall imploymenes ; for 

- though Nature is a Monarchels "over all her Gred- 
tures, yet in every particular (Creature is a Repub- 
lick, and not a Monarchy ; 'for' ho part of any 
Creature has: a ſole ſupreme \iPower- over the reſt. 
Moreover, your eAwthor * fays, That an Angel i *c6. of the 
not s Light himſelf, nor has an Internal Lighty/natural wt 
and proper to himſelf, but is the Glaſt of an Uncre- 
ated Light : Whuch, 'to my apprehenſion, ſeems to 
affirm, That Angels are the L ooking-glaſles of God ; 
a pretty Poencal Fancy, but not on the Scrip- 
_ : forthe Scripts Goth novamgced any ſuch thmg 
of them, bur onely that they gre eMiniſtring Spirits yu.cu. 1, 
fene forth to miniſter for them who ſhall be heirs of Salva- 
tios: Which,I think,is enough for us to know hefe,and 
kave the reft until we come to enjoy their com in 

Rrrr "Ang 
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Heaven. | But itis not to be admured, that thoſe, which 
pretend to know the Nature and Secrets of God, ſhould 
not have likewiſe knowledg of Supernatural Crea. 


tures; In which conceit I leave them, and reſt, 


M apamn, 


Your real and faithful 


Friend and Servant. 
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MADAM, 


Eaſon and Intelle are two different things to 
« Ch. The your Author * ; for Intellef, ſays he, doth proper- 
= ly belong to the Imimortal. Soul, as being a Formal 


« Sciencs. Lip ht, and the: very ſubſtance of the Soul it ſelf, mbere- 
mage of the #13, the Irfage of (od onely confi; But Reaſon is an un- 
Mo certain, frail faculty of the Mortal Soul, and doth in 
no ways. belong, 'npr has any communion with the Intelle# 
of the Mind. Which leems.to me, as if your Author 
did make ſome difference :between the Divine, and the 
Natural Soul;in Man, although he doth:not plainly 
declare it in the ſame Terms; for'that which I name 
the Divine Soul, 1s to him the Immortal Mind, In- 
tellet, or Underſtanding, and the. Seat of the Image 
of God ; but the Natugal Soul he calls the Frail, Mor- 
tal, and Rational Sou ; and as Underſtanding is the 
Eſſence of the Immoral, ſo Reaſon is to him the Eflence 
of the Mortal Soul; which Reaſon he actributes not only 


0 
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to Man, bur alſo to Brates : For Reaſon and D\ſ- 
courſe, fays he, do not obſcurely flouriſh and grow in brute 
Beaſts, for an aged Fox more crafty then a younger one 
by rational diſcourſe ; and again,” That the Rational Part 
. of the Soul doth belong to brutes,1u without doubt : Where- 
in he rightly difſents from thoſe, which onely do ateri- 
bute a ſenſitive Soul to brutes ; and Reaſon to none bur 
Man, whom therefore they call a Rational Creature, 
and by this Rational Faculty do diſtinguiſh him from 
the reſt of Animals. And thus I perceive the diffe- 
rence betwixt your Authors opinion, and theirs, is, That 
other Philoſophers commonly do make the Rational 
ſoul, to be partly that which I call the ſupernaturaland 
divine Soul, as onely belonging to man, and bearing 
the Image of God, notacknowledging any other Na- 
tural, .but a Senſitive foul in the reſt of Animals, 'and 
a Vegetative ſoul in Vegetables; and theſe three ſouls, 
or faculties; *operattons, or degrees, ( call them what 
you will, for we ſhall not fall out about names) con- 
currand joyn together in'Man ;' but thereſt of all Crea- 
tures, are voidand deſtitute of Life; -as well as of Soul, 
,and therefore called Unanimate ;vand thus they mike 
the natural rational foul, and the divine foul in man to 
be all one thing;without any diſtinguiſhment; bur your 
Author makes a difterence between the Mortal and'[ni- 
moral ſoulin Man; | the Immortal he calls the Intellet 
| or Underſtanding, and-the Mortal ſoul'he' calls Rea- 
* ſon :but to my'judgment he alſo /attribures'to the imw- 


mortal foul, -a@tions which are both'natural, and ſuper- = 


natural, adſctibing thar'to the divine ſoul, which onely 
belongs tothe natural; -and raking that from the narutal, 
which properly belongs to her. -- Beſides, heſlightsand 

| deſpiles 
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deſpiſes the Rational ſoul ſo, asif {he were almoſt of ng 
value with Man, making her no ſubſtance, but a men. 
cal intricate and obſcure Being, and ſo far from T ruth, 
as if there were no affinity betwixt T ruth and Reaſon, but 
that they dilagree in their very roots, and that the moſt 
refined Reaſon may be deceitful. Bur your Author, by 
his leave, confounds Reaſon, and Reaſoning, which 
are two ſeveral and diſtin things; for reaſoning and 
arguing differs as much from Reaſon, as doubttulneſs 
"from certainty of knowledg, or a wavering mind 
from a conſtant mind; for Reaſoning 1s the diſcourſive, 
and Reaſon the underſtanding part in Man, and there- 
fore I can find no great difference between Underſtand- 
ing and Reaſon : Neither can [ be' perſwaded, that 
Reaſon ſhould not remain with Man aber this life, and 


enter with him into Heaven , although your eAuthoy 
ſpeaks much againſt jt; for if Man ſhall be the ſame 
then, which he is naw, 1n body, why not in ſoul alſo? 
Tis true, the Scripture lays, he ſhall have a more glo- 
rious body, but it dath not ſay, that ſome parts of the 
y ſhall be caſtaway, or remain behind ; and jfnot 


oF the bedy, why of the ſoul; Why ſhall Reaſon, 
which is the chief part of the natural Soul, he wanting * 
Your Avthor is much for Intellect or Lnderſtanding, 
but I cannot imagine how Underſtanding can be with- 
out Reaſon. Certainly, when he ſaw the Immortal 
Soul in a Viſion, to be a formal Light, how could 
he diſcern what he ſaw, without Reaſon? ' How could 
be diſtinguiſh berween Light and Darkneſs, without 
Reaſon 5 How eould he know the Image of the 
Mind to be the Image of God, without the diſtinguiſh- 
ment of Reaſon? You wil ſay; Truthinformed m 
an 
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and not Reaſon. I anſwer, Reaſon ſhews the I ruth, 


You may reply, I ruth requires no diſtinguiſhment or 
jad ment. TI grant, that perfect Truth requires not 
45 OK or. arguing, as whether it be ſo, or not; but 
yet it requires reaſon, as to confirm it to be lo, or not 
ſo: for Reaſon is the confirmation of I ruth, and Rea- 
ſoning 15 but the Jnguithicn into 1 ruth: Wherefore, 
when our Souls ſhall be in the fulneſs of bleſſedneſs, 
certainly, they ſhall not be ſo dull and ſtupid, but ob- 
ſerve diſtinctions between God, Angels, and ſanctified 
Souls; as alſo, that our glory 1s above our merit, and 
that there is great difference between the Damned, and 
the Bleſſed, and that God is an Eternal and Infinite Be- 
ing, and onely to be adored, admired, and loved, and 
that we enjoy as much as can be enjoyed : All which 
the Soul cannot know without the diſtinguſhment of 
Reaſon ; otherwiſe we might ſay, the Soulsin Heaven, 
love, joy, admire and adore, but know not what, why, 
or wherefore ; For, ſhall the blefſed Souls preſent conti- 
nual Praiſes without reaſon! Have they not reaſon'to 
praiſe God for their happinels, and ſhall they not re- 
member the Mercies of God, and the Meritg-6f his 


Son! For without remembrance of them, they cannot 


J | give a true acknowledgment, although, your Author 


lays there is no uſe of Memory or remembrance in 
Heaven : but ſurely, I believe theres; for if there were 
not memory in Heaven, the Penitent T hief upon the 
Crols his Prayers had been in vain ; for he deſired our 
Saviour to remember him when he did come into his 
Kingdom : Wherefore if there be Underſtanding in 
Heaven, there 1s alſo Reaſon, and if there be Reafon, 
there 1s Memory allo: for 'all Souls in Heaven , as 


S\{fſf well 


- 
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well-as on Earth , have reaſon to adore, love, and 
praiſe God. _ But, Madam, .my ſtudy is in natural Phi 
loſophy, not in Theology; and therefore Ile refer you 
to Divines, and leave your eAuthor to his own fancy, 
who by his ſingular Viſions tells us more news of our 


Fouls, then our Saviour did after his Death and Reſur. 
re&tion : Reſting inthe mean time, 


Maran, 


Your faithful Friend 


mr and Servant. 
:&S%V &%& : CS SETISALLEEEL 
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MADAM, 


ncerning thoſe parts and chapters of your 4x 

* ,thors Works, which treat of Phyſick, before! 
begin to examine them, [ beg leave of you in this 
preſent, to make ſome reflections firſt upon his Opini- 
ons concerning the Nature of Health and Diſeaſes : As 


«Ch, Calf for Health,” he1s pleaſed to ſay, * T hat it conſiſts not in a 
anſwers. juſt T emperature of the-body, but in aſound and intire 


Life , for otherwiſe, a T emperature of body u as yet in 6 
dead Carcaſi newly killd, where notwithſtanding there » 


* ch. Of the 0 death, but not life, not health: Alſo he ſays, * T hat 


no diſeaſe 1s in a dead (arcaſſs., To which I'anſwer, 
That, in my opinion, Lifeis in a dead Carcaſs, as well 
as ina living Animal, although not ſuch a Life as that 


Creature. had before it became a Carcaſs, and the 
Tem- 
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Temperature of that Creature is altered with the alte- 
ration of its particular life ; for the temperature of that 
particular life, which was before in the Animal; doth 
not remain in the Carcaſs, in ſuch a manner as itwas 
when it had the life of ſuch or ſuch an Animal; never- 
theleſs, a dead Carcals hath life, and ſuch a tempera- 
eure of life, as is proper, and belonging to1ts own figure : 
for there areas many different lives, as there be diffe- 
rent creatures, and each creature has its particular life 
and ſoul, as partaking of ſenſitive and rational Mater, 
Andif a dead Carcals hath life, and ſuch atemperature 
of motions as belong to its own life, then there is no 
queſtion, but thele motions may move ſometimes irre- 
oularly ina dead Carcals as well, as in any other Crea- 
ture; and ſince health and diſeaſes are nothing elſe bur 
theregularity or irregularity of ſenſitive corporeal Mo- 
tions, a dead Carcaſs having Irregular motions, may 
be ſaid as well to have diſeaſes, as Ny 2 body, as they 
name it, although it is no proper or uſual term for other 
Creatures, but onely for Animals. However, if there 
were no ſuch thing as adiſeale ( or term it what "you 
will, I will call it Irregularity of ſenſitive motions ) in a 
dead Carcaſs, How comes 1t that the infection of a diſ- 
eaſe proceeds often from dead Carcaſles into living A- 
nimals * For, certainly, it is not meerly the odouror 
ſtink of a dead body, for then all ſtinking Carcafles 
would produce an Infetion,. wherefore:this Infection 
muſt neceſlarily be inherent in the Carcaſs, andproceed 


from the Irregularity of its motions. NextT'le ask' 


you , Whether a Conſumption be a diſeaſe, or not* 
If it be, then a dead Carcaſs might be (aid to have ja 


diſeaſe, as well as a living body ; and the Agyptians - 


knew 


pn 
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knew a ſoveraign rernedy againſt this diſeaſe, which 
would keep afdead Carcaſs intire and undiflolved ma. 
ny ages: but as I ſaid above, a dead Carcals is not 
that which it was being a living Animal,wherefore their 
effects cannot be the ſame, having not the ſame cau- 
ſes. Next, your Author is plealed to call, with Hip. 
pocrates, Nature the onely Phyſicianefl of Diſeaſes. 
[ affirmit; and ſay moreover, that as ſhe is the onely 
Phyſicianeſs, ſo {he isalſothe onely Deſtroyereſs and 
Murthereſs of all particular Creatures, and their par- 
ticular lives; for (he diflolves and transforms as well 
as ſhe frames and creates; and acts according to her 
pleaſure, eitherfor the increaſe or decreaſe, augmen. 
tation or deſtruction, ſickneſs or health, life or death 
of Particular Creatures, But concerning Diſeaſes, 
your Authors opinion is, That a Diſeaſe 4 as Natural 
as Health. I anſwer , 'tis true, Diſeaſes are natural, 
but if we could find out the art of healing, as well as the 
| artofkilling and deſtroying; and the art of uniting and 
compoſing, as-well as the art of ſeparating and divi- 
ding, it would be very beneficial to man , but this may 
eaſier be wiſhed for, then obtained; for Nature be- 
ing a corporeal ſubſtance, has infinite parts, as well as 
an infinite body ; and Art, which 1s onely the playing 
action of Nature, and a particular Creature, can ea- 
fier divide and ſeparate parts, then unite and make 
parts ; for Art cannot match, unite, and joyn parts ſo 
as Natnre doth ; for Nature 1s not onely dividable 
and compoſeable , being a corporeal ſubſtance, bur 
ſhe is alſo full of curioſity and variety, being partly 
ſelf-moving : and there 1s great difference between 
forced a&ions, and natural actions ; for the one ſort is 
regular 
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regular, the other irregular. ' But you may lay, Irre- 
gularities are as natural as Regularittes.' | grantir; brit 

Nature leaves the irregular part moſt commonly to 
hergaughter or creature Art, that is, ſhemakes irregu- 

larittes for varieties ſake, but ſhe her elf ordersthe re- 

gular part, that is, ſhe 1s more careful of her regular 
actions; and thus Nature taking delight in variety (uf- 

fers irregularities; for otherwiſe, 1f there were onely 
regularities, there could not be ſo much variety. A- - 
gain your Author ſays, I hat a diſeaſe doth not _ but Ch.The fub- 
inhving bodies. I anſwer, there is nor any body that _ _ 
has not life ; for if life ts general, then 31] figures or parts CIC 
have life; -but though all bodies have life, yet all bo- "Ra 
dies have not diſeaſes , for diſeaſes are but accidental to koniedg & 
bodies, and are nothing elſe but irregular motions itt par- OR 
ticular Creatures, which may benotonely in Animals, 

but generally in all Creatures, for there may be Irre- 
eularities inall ſorts of Creatures, which may cauſe un- 

timely diſſolutions; but yet all difloJutions are not made 

by irregular motions, for many creatures diſſolve regu- 

larly, but onely thoſe which are untimely. In the ſame 

place your eAuthor mentions, That a Diſeaſe _ $ 
immediately in Life it ſelf, but not in the dregs and fil 


hi- 
neſſes, which are erroneous forreigners and ſtrangers to the 
life. I grant, that a Diſeaſe is made by the motions of 
Life, but not ſuch alife as your Author deſcribes, which 
doth go out like the ſnuff of a Candle,or as one of Laci- 
an's Poetical Lights , but by the life of Nature, which 
cannot go out without the deſtruKtion of Infinite Na- 
ture: andas the Motions of Nature's life make diſcaſes 
or irregularities, ſo they make that which man names 
dregs and filchs ; which dregs, filths, ſickneſs, and 

T rt death, 
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death, are nothing but changes of corporeal motions, 
different from thoſe motions or ations that are proper 
to the healthy perfection and confiſtence of ſuch or 
ſuch a figure.orcreature. But, to conclude, theggis' 
no ſuch thing as corruption, ſickneſs, or death, pro- 
perly in Nature, for they are made by natural acti- 
ons, and are onely varicties in Nature, but not oþb- 
ſtructions or deſtructions of Nature, or annihilations 
. of particular Creatures; and ſo ts that we name Su. 
perfluities, which bear onely a relationto aparticalar 
Creature, which hath more Motion and Matter then 
isproper for the nature of its figure. And thus much 


of this ſubject for the preſent, from, 
MADAM, 


Your faithful Friend 
and bumble Servan..”. 


L&ELLHISLEESISIESLELLKSERESEEEELS 
XXVI1I, 


MADAM, 


N my laſt, I remember, I told you of your Au- 
thors epinion concerning the ſeat of Diſeaſes, 'viz. 
that Diſeaſes are properly in living bodies, and | 
confiſt in the hfe it ſelf ; but when I conſider his defi 
nition of Life, and of a Diſeaſe, I cannot conceive 
Ci, ofthe how they ſhould confiſt together ; for he deſcribes * « 
diſcates. Diſeaſe to be areal, material and ſubſtantial being, truly 
ſubſiſing in a body; but hfe to be 4 meer nothing, and 


yet 
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yet the immediate manſion of a diſeaſe, the inward ſubjett, 
yea, and workman of the ſame , and that with the life' all 
diſeaſes depart into nothing. Surely, «Madam, it ex- 
ceedech my underſtanding ; for, firſt, I cannot con- 
ceive how life, whigh is a meer Nothing , can be a 
lodging to ſomething: Next, how Nothing can de- 
and die© and thirdly how Something can become 
Fhoabing * [I think your eAwthor might-call a dead 
Carcaſs as well No-thing; as Life ; and ſince he names 
Diſeaſes the Thieves of Life, they muſt needs be but 
poor'T hieves, becauſe they ſteal No-thing.' But your 
Author compares Lite to Light, and calls it an Extin- 
guiſhable Light, like the light ofa Candle; which if fo, 
chen the old ſaying 1s verified, That life goes out like the 
ſnuff of a Candle. But] wonder, Madam, that grave 
and wiſe men will ſeriouſly make, uſe of a fimuliſing 
old Proverb, or of a Poetical Fancy, in matter of natu- 
ral Philoſophy: for I have obſerved, that Homer, Lu- 
tian, Ovid, Virgil, Horace, &c. have been very fer- 
viceable to' great Philoſophers, who have taken the 
ound of their Fictions, and transferred them into Na- 
tural Philoſophy, 'as Immateral ſubſtances, Non-be- 
ings; and many the like , but they can neither do any 
900d nor hurt to Nature; but onely ſpoil Philoſophical 
Knowledg; and as Nature 1s ignorant of Immarterials 
and' Non-beings, fo Art is ignorant of Nature, for 
Mathematical Rules, Meaſures, and- Demonſtrations, 
cannotrule, meaſure nor demonſtrate Natyre, nomore, 
then Chymical Diviſions, Diflolutions and Extracti- 
ons ( or rather diſtraftions, nay, I may fay deſtructi- 
ons) can divide, diſſolve, extract, compeſe, and u- 
nite, as Nature doth ; Wherefore their Inſtruments, 
Figures, 


—_ 
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Figures, Furnaces, Limbecks, and Engines, cannot 
inſtruct them of the truth of Natures Principles ; but 
the beſt and readieſt way to find out Nature, or rather 
ſome truth of Nature, 1s ſenſe and reaſon, which are 
Parts of Natures active ſubſtancg, and therefore the 
trueſt informers of Nature ; but the Ignorance of Na- 
ture has cauſed Ignorance amongſt Philoſophers, and 
the Ignorance of Philoſophers hath med. numerous 
Opinions, and numerous Opinions have cauſed yari- 
ous Diſcourſes and Diſputes ; which Diſcourſes and 
Diſputes, aro not Senſe and Reaſon, but proceed from 
Irregular Motions; and Truth is hot found in Irregu- 
larittes. Buttoreturnto Life: it ſeems your eAuthor 
hath taken his opinion from Lucian's Kingdom of 
Lights, the Lights being the Inhabitants thereof, and 
when any was adjudged to die, his Light was put out, 
which was his puniſhment : And thus this Heatheniſh 
Fiction is become a Chriſtian Verity ; when as yet your 
Author rayls much at thoſe, that inſiſt upon the Opini- 
ons and Dodtrine of Pagan Philoſophers... Wherefore 
I will leave this Poetical Fancy of Life, and turn to 
Death, and ſee what opinion your Author hath of thar. 
Firſt, concerning the cauſe or original of Death ; Nei- 
« ch, Called ther God, ſays he*, nor the Evil Spirit, u the (reator of 
the Potiier. Death, but Man onely, who made death for himſelf; 
Neither did Nature make death, but Man made death 
natural. Which if it be ſo, then Death being,to my opi- 
nion, a natural Creature, as well as Life, Sickneſs, and 
Health; Man, certainly, had great Power, as to be 
the Creator of a natural Creature. But, I would fain 
know the reaſon, why your eAuthor is ſo unwilling to 


make God the Author of Death, and Sickneſs, as well 


as 
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as of Damnation 5 Doth it imply any Impiety or Ir- 
religiouſneſs: Doth not God puniſh, as well asreward? 
and is not death a puniſhment for our fin: You may 
fay, Death came from ſin, but fin did not come from 
God. Then ſome might ask from whence came ſin * 
You will fay, From the Tranſgreſsion of the Com- 
mand of God, as the eating of the Forbidden Fruit. Bur 
from whence came this T ranſgreſsion 5 It might be an- 
ſwerd, From the Perſwaſion of the Serpent. From 
whence came this Perſwaſion From his ill and mali- 
tious nature to: oppoſe God, and ruine the race of Man- 


kind. From whence came this ill Nature * From 


his Fall. Whence came his Fall From his Pride 
and Ambition to be equal with God. From whence 
came this Pride * From his Free-will. From whence 
came his Free-will : From God. Thus, Madam, 
if we ſhould be too inquiſitive into the actions of God, 
we ſhould commit Blaſphemy, and make God Cruel, 
as to be the Cauſe of Sin, and conſequently of Datnna- 
tion. Butalthough Gods not the Author of Sin, yet 
we may not ſtick to:ſay, that he is the Author of the 
Puniſhment of Sin, as an Act of his Divine Juſtice , 
which Puniſhment, is Sicknels, and Death ; nay, I ſee 
' no reaſon, why not of Damnation too, as it is a due 
puniſhmeat for the ſins of the wicked ; for though Man 
effectively works his own puniſhment, yer Gods Juſtice 
inflicts it: Like as a juſt Judg may be call'd the cauſe of 
a T higt being hangd. But theſe queſtions are toa curi- 
ous; and ſome men will be as £38: apt i as the De- 
vil, toenquire into Gods ſecret.actions, although they 
be ſure that they cannot be known, by: any Creature. 
Wherefore let us baniſh ſuch vain thoughts, and onely 

Vvvyv admire, 
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admire, adore, love, and praiſe God, and implore his 
Mercy, to giveus grace to ſhun the puniſhments for 
our fins by the righteouſneſs of our actions, and not en- 
deavour to know his ſecret deſigns. Next, I diſſent 
« Ch,Of the from your eAnthor*, That Death and all dead things 
diets * © do Want roots whereby they may produce : For death, 
and dead things, in my opinion, are the moſt active 
producers, at leaſt they produce more numerouſly and 
variouſly then thoſe we name living things ; for ex- 
ample, a dead Horſe will produce more ſeveral Ani- 
"4 beſides other Creatures, then a living Horſe can 
do ; but what 4rcheus and [deas a dead Carcaſs hath, 
| can tell nomore, then what Blas or Gas it hath ; one- 
ly this I fay, that it has animate Matter, which 1s the 
onely Archeus or Maſter-workman, that produces all 
things, creates all things, diſfolves all things, and tranſ- 
forms all things in Nature; butnot out of Nothing, or 
into Nothing, as to create new Creatures which were 
not before in Nature, or to anmhilate Creatures, and 
to reduce them tonothing ; but x creates and transforms 
out of, and inthe ſame Matter which has been from all 
Ecernity. Laſtly, your Authors pleaſed toſay, That 
he doth not behold a diſeaſe us an abſtratted Quality ; and 
that «A poplexy, Leprofie, Dropfie , and Madneſs, as 
they are Qualities m the abſtratt, are not diſeaſes. 1 
am of his mind, that a diſeaſe is areal and corporeal be- 
ing, and do not underſtand what he and others mean 
by abſtracted qualities; for Nature knows of ao ab- 
{tration of qualites from ſubſtances, and Fdoubt Man 
cando ne more then Nature doth : Beſides, thoſe ab- 
ftrations are needleſs, andto nopurpoſe; for no Im- 
material quality will.do any hurt, if it be noſubſtance ; 


wherefore 
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wherefore Apoplexy, Leproſie, Dropſie, and Mad- 
neſs, are Corporeal beings, as well asthe reſt of Diſea- 
ſes, and not abſtracted Qualities; and I am ſure, Perſons 
that are affected with thoſe diſeaſes will tell the ſame, 
Wherefore leaving needleſs abſtraftions to fancies ab- 
ſtrated from right ſenſe andreaſon, I reſt, 


MaAaDan, 
Your faithful Friend 
| and Servant. 


IHILTELTESRESSS/CRERTRIFELELLEEE 


X XVIII. 


MADAM, 


Am very much troubled to ſee your Authors Works 
Jar. with ſo many ſpiteful + was and buter 

taunes againſt the Schools of Phyſicians), condema- 
ning both their Theory and Praftice; nay, that nat 
onely the Modera Schook of Phykicans, but alſo 
the rwo andent, and famous Phyſicians, Galen, and 
Paracelſur, raft futficently ſuffer by bam ; ' eſpecially 
Galen, for there hardly a Chapeer inall his Works, 
which has not ſome accuſations of blind errors, ſleth, 
and fhupgiſhneſs, Ignorance, Covetoulnels, Crueky, 
andthe hke : Which I am very forry tor; ovt onely far 
the ſake of your Author himdelf, who berain doth, be- 
tray _— CID weakneſs, 1n "_— | 
is paſs10ns, and his too relumptian, :r&þ 
coniideete 1 Meera abbey Gas 


but 


ay a EIT 
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but alſo for.the ſake of the Fame and Repute of our 
Modren Phyſicians ; for without _—_ now any dif- 
ference betwixt the Galeniſts and Paracelfrans, and ex- 
amining which are the beſt, (for I think chem both 
excellent in'their kinds, eſpecially when joyned toge- 
ther ) I will onely ſay this 1n general, that tne Art of 
Phyſick has never flouriſh'd better then now, neither 
has any age had more skilful, learned, and experienced 
Phyſicians, then this preſetit , becauſe they liave not 
onely the knowledg and pratiſe of thoſe in ages Paſt, 
but alſo their own experience joyned with it, which 
cannot but add perfection to their Art ; and I, for 
my part, am ſq much for the old way of PraRice, that 
if] ſhould be ſick, I would deſire rather ſuch Phyſici- 
ans which follew.the ſame way, then thoſe, that by 


their new Inventions, perchance, cure one, and kill a 
*Inkis Pro- hundred. But your Author * will have a Phyſician 
ne © to be like a Handycrafts man, who being call'd' to. a 


lamn, 7. 


work ,, promiſes that work , and ſtands to his pro- 
miſe; andtherefore, It u a ſhame, fays he, in a Phyſe- 
tian, being call d toa fick-man in the beginning of the diſ- 
eaſe, and when hu ſtrength 1s yet remaining, to ſuffer the 
ſame man to die. This, in my opinion, is a very un- 
reaſonable compariſon; to liken a Handicrafts man to 
a Phyſician, and the/art of Curing to theart of Build- 
.ing,' or any the like; without regard of ſo many great 
differencesithat are between;them, which I am loth to 
rehearſe, for brevitics ſake, ;and are apparant enough 
to every one-that will conſider them : but this I may 
ſay, that 1tis not always for want of skill and induſt 
tm a Phyſician, that the cure 1s-not effected, - but it lies 
either in the Incureablencſs of the diſcale, or any other 
external 
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external accidents that do hinder the ſucceſs: Not but 
that the beſt Phyficians may err in a diſeaſe, or miſtake 
the Patients inward diſtemper by his outward temper, 
or the interior temper by his outward diſtemper, or -any 
other ways; for they may eaſily err through the vari- 
ation of the diſeaſe, which may vary ſo ſuddenly and oft, 
as it is impolsible to apply lo faſt, and ſo many Medi- 
cines, as the alteration requires, without certain death , 
for the body is not able, oftentimes, to dilpole and dt- 
gelt ſeveral Medicines lo faſt, as the diſeaſe may vary, 
and therefore what was good in this temper, may, - per- 
haps, be bad in the variation; inſomuch, that one-me- 
dicine may in a minute prove a Cordial, and Payſon. 
Nay, it may be that ſome Phyſicians doerr through 
their own ignorance and miſtake,muſt wetherefore con- 
demn all the skill, and accule all the Schools of Neglt- 
gence, Cruelty, and Ignorance © God forbid: for 


it would be a great Injuſtice. Let us rather praiſe them. 


for the good they do, and notraſhly condemn them for 
the evil they could not help : For we may as well con- 

mn thoſe holy and induſtrious Divines, that cannot re- 
form wicked and perverſe Sinners, as Phyſicians, be- 
cauſe they cannot reſtore every Patient to his former 
health, the Profeſsion of a Phyſician being very. dif- 
ficult; for they can have but outward ſigns of inward 
diſtempers. Beſides, all men are not diſſected after 
they are dead, to inform Phyſicians of the true cauſe of 
their death ; nay, if they were, perchance they would 
not give always a true information to the Phyſician, as 
is evident by many examples; but oftentimes the blame 
is laid upon the Phyſician, when as the fault is either 
in Nature, or any-other cauſe, which Art could not 
XY XX x mend, 
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mend. And if your Author had had ſuch an extraor. 
dinary Gift from God as to know more then all the reſt 
of Phyſicians, why did he not accordingly, and as 
the Scripture ſpeaks of Faith, ſhew his skill by his 
Works and Cures* certainly, could he have reſtored 
thoſe that were born blind, lame, deaf and dumb, or 
cured the ſpotted Plague, or _— after the third fit, 
or the Conſumption of Vital parts, or a Fever in the 
Arteries, or diflolved a Stone too big to go through 
the paſſage, and many the like; he would not onely 
have been cried up for a rare Phyſician, but for ami- 
racle ofthe World, and worſhipped as a Saint :* Bur if 
he could not eftet more then the Schools can do, why 
doth he inveigh ſo bitterly againſt them Wherefore] 
cannet commend him in ſo doing ; but as I reſpect the 
| Art of Phyſick, as a fingular Gift from God to Man- 
kind, fol reſpect and eſteem allo learned and skilful 
Phyſicians, for their various Knowledg , induſtrious 
Studies, careful Practice, and great Experiences, and 
think every one is bound to do the like, they being 
the onely ſupporters and reſtorers of humane life and 
health : For though I muſt confeſs, with your eAuthor, 
that God 1s the onely giver of Good, yet God is not 
pleaſed to work Miracles ordinarily , but has 'or- 
dained means 'for the reſtoring of health , which 
the Art of Phyſick doth apply ; and therefore thoſe 
Perſons that are ſick, do ns to ſend for a Phyſician; 
for Art, akhough it is but a particular Creature, and 
the handmaid of Nature, yet ſhe doth Nature often- 
times very good ſervice ; and fo do Phyſicians often 
prolong their Patients lives. The like do Chirurgeons; 
for if thoſe Perſons that have been wounded, had been 

left 
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left to be cured onely.by the Magnetick Medicine, 1 
believe, numbers that are alive would have been 
dead, and numbers would die that are alive - inſo- 
mach, as none would eſcape, but by miracle, epect- 
; ally if dangerouſly hurt. Concerning the Cove- 
ceouſneſs of Phyſicians, although ſickneſs is charge- 
able, yer | think it is not Charitable to ſay or to think, 
that Phyſitians regard more their Profit, then their Pa- 
tients health ; for we might as well condemn Di- 
vines for taking their Tithes and Stipends, as Phylici- 
' ans for" taking their Fees: but the holy Writ tells us, 
that a Labourer is Worthy of his hire or reward; and, 
for my part, I think thoſe commit agreat ſin, which 
repine at giving Rawards in any kind; for thoſe that 
deſerve well by their endeavours, ought to have their 
rewards; and ſuch Meritorious Perſons, I wiſh with 
all my Soul, may proſper and thrive. Nevertheleſs, 
as for thoſe perſons, which for want of means are not 
able to reward their Phyſicians, I think Phyficians will 
not deal ſo unconſcionably, as to neglect their health 
and lives for want of their Fees, but expec the reward 

from God, and be recompenced the better by thoſe 

that have Wealth*cnough to ſpare. And this good 

opinion | have of them, So leaving them, I reſt, 


*Mavpan, 


Your conſtant Friend, 
and faithful Servant. 


MAL 
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PFPPPPPELPPENRYPEPPEPYEADT PEEEEDED, 
XXIX. 


MADAM, 


Am of your Authors mind , That heat © not the 

cauſe of digeſtion ; but 1 diflent from him, when he 

ſays, That it is the Ferment of the flomach that doth 
cauſe it : For, in my opinion, Digeſtion is onely made 
by regular digeſtive motions, and ill digeſtion is cauſed 
by irregular motions, and when thoſe-motions are weak, 
then there isno digeftion at all, but what was received, 
remains unaltered ; but when they are ſtrong and 
quick, then they make a ſpeedy digeſtion. You may 
ask me, what aredigeſtive motions © I anſwer, They 
are tranſchanging, or transforming motions : but ſince 
there be many ſorts of tranſchanging motions, digeſtive 
motions are thoſe, which tran{change food into the 
nouriſhment of the body, and diſpoſe properly, fity 
and uſefully. of all the Parts of the food, as well of 
thoſe which are converted into nouriſhment , as of 
thoſe which are caft forth, For gfve me leave to tell 
you, Madam, that: ſome parts of natural Matter, do 
force or caule other parts of Matter to move and work 
according to their will, without any change of altera- 
tion of their parts; as for example, Fire and Meal; 
for Fire will cauſe Metal to low, but 1t doth not readily 
alter it from its nature of being Metal; neither doth Fire 
alter its nature from being Fire. And again, ſome 
parts of Matter will cauſe other parts to work and act to 
their own will, by forcing theſe over-powred parts to 

alter 
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alter their own natural motions into the motions of the 
victorious Party, and {o transforming them wholly 1n- 
to their own Figure ; as for example, Fire will cauſe 
Wood to move ſo as to take its figure, to wit, the 
figure of Fire, that is, to changeits own figurative mo- 
tions into the motions of Fire: and this latter kind of 
moving or working 15 found in digeſtion ; for the re- 
gular digeſtive motions do turn all food received from 
its own nature or figure, into the nouriſhment, figure, 
or nature of the body, as into fleſh, blood, bones, and 
the like. But when ſeveral parts of Matter meet or joyn 
with equal force and power, then their ſeveral natural 
motions are either quite altered, or partly nuxt : As for 
example; ſome received things not agreeing with the 
natural conſtitution of the body, the corporeal motions 
of the received, and thoſe of the receiver, do diſpute or 
oppole each other : for the motions of the received, not 


willing to change their nature conformable tothe deſire 


of the digeſtive motions, do reſiſt, and then a'War 
begins, whereby the body ſuffers molt ; for it cauſes ei- 
ther a ſickneſs inthe ſtomack, or a pain in the head, or 
inthe hearc, or in the bowels, or the like : Nay, if the 
received food gets an abſolute victory, -it diffolves and 
alters oftentimes the whole body, it (elf remaining in- 
tire and unaltered, as is evident in thoſe. that die of ſur- 
feirs. But moſt commonly theſe ſtrifes and quarrels, if 
violene, -do alter and diflolve each others forms or 'na- 
rures. 'And many times it is not the fadlt of the Recer- 
ved, but of the Receiver ; as for example, when the 
digeſtive and transforming motions are her irregular, 
or weak ; for they being too weak, or too few, the 


meat or food recetved is digeſted onely by halves; and 
Yyyy being 
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being irregular, it cauſes that which we call corruption, 
Butit may be obſerved, that the Recerved food 1s either 
agreeable, or diſagreeable, to the Recerver; if agree- 
Be then there is a united conſent of Parts, to a re- 
eularly and perfectly in digeſtion, ifdilagreeable, then 
the Received acts to the Ruine, that 1s, tothe altera- 
tion or diſſolution of the Nature of the Receiver, bur 
if itbe neutral, thatis, neither perfectly agreeable, nor 
perfectly dilagreeable, but between both, then the re- 
ceiver, or rather the digeſtive Motions of the receiver, 
uſe a double ſtrength to alter and transform the recei- 
ved. But you may ask me, Madam, what the reaſon 
is, that many things received, after they are diffolyed 
into ſmall parts, thoſe parts will keep their former co- 
lour and favour * I anſwer; T hecaulets, that either 
the retentive Motions in the Parts of the received, are 
too ſtrong for the digeſtive and alterative Motions of 
the receiver, or perchance, this colour and favour 
is ſo proper to them, as not to be tranſchanged : but 
you muſt obſerve, that thoſe digeſtive, alterative and 
tranſchanging motions, do not act or move all after one 
and the ſame manner; for ſome do diflolve the natural 
figure of the received, ſome diſperſe its diffolved parts 
into the parts of the body , ſome place the diſperſed 
parts fitly and properly for the uſe, benefit, and conſi- 
ſtence of the body ; for there 1s ſo much variety in this 
one act of digeſtion., as no man 1s able to conceive ; 
and if there be ſuch variety in one Particular natural 
action, what variety will there not be in all Nature © 
Wherefore, it is not, as I mentioned in the begin- 
ning, either Ferment, or Heat, or any other thing, 
that cauſes digeſtion ;' for if all the conſtitution and 
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nature of our body was grounded or did depend upon 
Ferment, then Brewers and Bakers, and thoſe that 
deal with Ferments, would be the beſt Phyſicians. . Bur 
| would fain know the cauſe which makes Ferment * 
You may ſay, faltneſs, and ſowrenels. But then I 
ask, From whence comes ſaltneſs and ſowreneſs? You 
may fay, From the Ferment. But then [I ſhall be 
as wile as before, T he beſt way, perhaps, may be to 


ſay, with your eAuthor, that Ferment is a Primitive - 


Cauſe, and a beginning or Principle of other things, 
and it ſelf proceeds from nothing. Burt thea it is be- 
yond my imagination, how that can be a Principle 
of material things, which it ſelf is nothing , that is, 
neither a ſubſtance, nor an accident. Good Lord! 
what a ſtir do men make about nothing ! I am a- 
mazed to ſee their ſtrange Fancies and Conceptions 
vented for the T rueſt Reaſons : Wherefore I will 
return to my ſimple opinion ; and as I cannot con- 
ceive any thing that is beyond Matter, or a Body . 
ſo I believe, according to my reaſon, that there is 
not any part in Nature, be 1t never ſo fubtil or ſmall, 
but is a ſelf-moving ſubſtance, or endued with ſelf- 
motion ; and according to the regularity and irregu- 
larity of theſe motions, all natural effects are produ- 
ced, either perfect, or imperfet, timely births, or un- 
timely and monſtrous births ; death, health, and di{- 
eaſes, good and ill diſpoſitions, natural and extrava- 
gant Appetites and Palsions, ( I fay natural, rhat is, 
according to the nature of their figures ; ) Sympathy 
and Antpathy, Peace and War, Rational and Phan- 
taſtical opinions. Nevertheleſs, all thele motions, 
whether regular or irregular, are natural ; for regu- 
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lariry and wregularity hath but a reſpect to particu- 
lars, and to our conceptions, becauſe thoſe - motions 
which .move not after the ordinary, common or uſual 
way or manner, we call Irregular. But the curioſity 
and variety in Nature is unconceiveable by any parti- 
cular Creature ; and fo leaving it, I reſt, 


Maran, 
Your faithful Friend 


and Servant. 
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MADAM, 6. 


Our Anthor ſays *,- 1t 1s an ancient Truth, T hat 
Six-fold di whatſoever things, meats being digeſted and caſt out 


« Ch, Of a 


_—_— by vomit, are of a ſowre taſte and ſmell, yea, although 


they were ſeaſoned with much ſugar. But do not aſſent 
to this opinion ; for I think that ſome Vomits have 
no more taſte then pure Water hath. Neitheram I of 
his mind, That Digeſtion is haſtened\ by ſharpneſs or 
tartneſs: For do;but try it by one ſimple experiment; 
take any kind of fleſh-meat, : boyl or ſtew it with Vine- 
gar,-or ſowre wine, or with much falt; and-you will 
find, that itdoth require a longer time, - or rather more 
motions to diſſolve, then' if you boyl it in fair 'water, 
without ſuch ingredients .as are ſowre, ſharp, or falt ; 
alſo if you do but obſerve, you will find the ww more 
landy, ſtony and hard, being dreſt with much ſalt, and 
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ſharp wine, or vinegar, then when they are not miixt 
with ſuch contracting and fixing [ ngredients? Where- 
fore, if the Ferment of the ftomack hath ſuch a reſtrin- 
gent and contracting quality, certainly digeſtions will 
be but Now and unprofitable ; but Nature requires 
expulſion as muchas attration, and dilation as much 
as contraction, and digeſtion is a kind of dilation. 
Wherefore,” in my judgment; contraRting tartneſs 
and ſharpneſs doth rather hinder digeſtion then far- 
cher it. Next I perceive, your Author inclinesto'the 
opinion, T hat Choler is not made by meat * : 


— CC CN 


But | * See 7h 


ſave de- 


would ask him, whetherany humor be made of mear, 7ving of th 


or whether blood; fleſh, e&#c.. are made and nouriſh- 


we eat to, no purpoſe ; but if they be, then Choler is 
made ſotoo. Butit he ſays, T hat ſome are made, and 
ſome not; then ] would ask, what that humor is made 
of, that is not made by meat or food received incothe 
body? Burt we find that humors, blood, fleſh, &c. 
will be ſometimes more, ſometimesleſs, according ei- 
ther to feeding, or to digeſtion, which digeſtion isa 
contribution of food toevery ſeveral part of the b 

for its nouriſhment ; and when there is a decay ofthoſe 
parts, then its cauſed either by faſting, or by irre- 
gular digeſtion, or by extraordinary evacuation, or 
by nperes marter, Cc. all which, cauſes ſicknels, 
paleneſs, leanneſs, weakneſs, and thelike, Again : 
your eAuthor is againſt the opinion of the Schools, 
That the Gall « a receptacle of ſuperfluous humors and 
dregs: tor he ſays; it has rather the conſtitution of a ne- 
ceſſary and vital bowel, and « the balſom of the lrver and 
blood. Truly, itmay beſo, for anything I know, or 


YL it 


Schools, the 
. ; : humoriſt :, 
ed by meat © It they be not, then my anſweris, That < "- 
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Ch, Heat 
doth not di- 
veſt effict- 
ently. 


it may be not; for your Author could but guels, not 
aſſuredly know, unleſs he had been in a man as big as 
the Whale in whoſe belly Fonas was three days, and 
had obſerved' the interior parts and motions of eve- 
ry part for three years time, and yet he might per- 
chance have been as ignorant atthe coming forth, as if 
he never had been there; for Natures actions are not 
onely curious, but very various; and not onely vari. 
ous, but very obſcure, in ſo much, asthe moſt inge- 
nious Artiſts cannot trace her ways, or imitate her 
actions; for Art being but a Creature, can do or know 
no more then a Creature; and although ſhe is an in- 
genious Creature, which can and hath found out ſome 
things profitable and uſeful for the hife of others, yet 
(heis but a handmaid to Nature, and not her Miſtreſs, 
which your eAuthor, in my opinion, too raſhly af- 
firms, when he ſays, T hat the Art of (/hymiſlry # not 
onely the Chambermaid and emulating Ape, but now and 
then the «Miſtreſs of Nature : For Artis an effect of 
Nature, and to prefer the effect before the caule, is ab- 
furd, But concerning Chymiſtry, I have ſpoken in a- 
nother place ; T'le return to my former Diſcourſe : and 
I wonder much why your eAwbhor is ſo oppoſite to the 
Schools, concerning the doctrine of the Gall's being a 
receptacle for ſuperfluities and dregs ; for I think there 
is not any Creature that has not places or receptacles for 
ſuperfluous matter, ſuch as we call dregs; foreven the 
pureſt and hardeſt Mineral, as Gold, has its drols, al- 
though 1n alels proportion then ſome other Creatures; 
nay, I am per ed, that even Light, which your 
Author doth ſo much worſhip, may have ſome ſuper- 
fluous matter, which may be named dregs ; *and ſince 
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Nature has made parts in all Creatures to receive and 
diſcharge ſuperfluous matter, (which receiving and diſ- 
charging 1s. nothing elſe but a joyning and dividing of 
parts to and from parts,) why may not the Gall be as 
well for thatule asany other part * But I pray miſtake 
me not, when I lay ſuperfluous matter or dregs , forT un- 
derſtand. by it, that which 1s not uſeful co the nouriſh- 
ment or-confiſtence of ſuch or ſuch a Creature ; but to 
ſpeak properly, there 1s neither {uperfluity of matter nor 
dregs in Nature. Moreover, ' your Author mentions 
a ſox-fold py and makes every __—_— to be per- 
formed by inbreathing or inſpiration; For in the firſt di- 
geſtion, he ſays, T he ſpleen doth inſpire a ſowre Ferment 
into the Meat : In the ſecond, T he Gall doth _ a fer- 
ment, or fermental blas into the ſlender entrails : In the 
third, T he Liver doth inſpire a bloody ferment into the 
veins of the Menſentery,&c.1 anſwer, firſt,I am confidene 
Nature has more ways then to work onely by Infpirati- 
ons,not onely 1n General, but m every Particular. ne, 
[ believe there are not onely ſix, but many more digeſti- 
oNs in an animal Creature ; for not onely every ſort of 
food, but every bit that is eaten, may require a ſeveral 
digeſtion, and every ſeveral part of the body works ei- 
ther toexpel, or preſerve, or for both; ſo that there are 
numerous Greral Motions in every Creature, and ma- 


ny changes of motions in each particular part ; but Na- ' 
rure isin them all, And ſo leaving her, I reſt, 
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M avpamn, 


Your Faithful Friend 
and Servant. 
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MAD AM, 


Our Author, in oppoſition to the Schools, endea- 

vouring to prove that there are no hamors in an 

animal body, except blood, proves many hu- 
mors in himfelf. But I can ſee no reaſon, why Na- 
ture ſhould not make ſeveral humors, as well as ſeye- 
ral Elements, Vegetables, Minerals, Animals, and 
other Creatares; and that in ſeveral parts of the body, 
and many ſeveral ways; ' forto mention but one ſort of 
other Creatures, viz. Vegetables, they are, as we 
ſee, not onely produced many ſeveral ways, but in 
many ſeveral grounds; cither by ſowing, ſetting, or 
grafting, cither in clayie, limy, ſandy, chalky, dry, 
or wet grounds : And why may not ſeveral humors be 
produced as well of other Creatures and parts, as 0- 
thers are produced of them * for all parts of Nature 
are produced one from another, as being all of one and 
the ſame Matter, onely the variation of corpareal mo- 
tions makes all the difference and variety between 
them, which variety of motions is 1impelsible to be 
known by any particular Creature ; for Nature can 
do more then any Creature can conceive, Truly, 
eM adam, I ſhould not be of ſuch a mind, as to op- 
poſe the Schools herein ſo eargerly as your J-itr 2 
doth; but artificial actions make men to have errone- 
ous opinions of the actions of Nature, judging them 
all according to the rule and meaſure of Art, when as 


Art 
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Art oftdeludes men under the cover of truth, and makes 
them many times; believe talſhdod for truth; for Na- 
ture is pleaſed with variety, | and is da h make nume- 
rous. abſurdities,, doubts , opiyons , diſputations, , ob- 
jections, and the like. Moreover, your Author is as 
much againſt the radical moiſture, as he 1s againſt the 
four humors; ſaying, that according to this opimion of 
the Schools, a fat-belly, through much greaſe affording 
more fuelto the radical moiſture, mult of neceſstty live 
longer. Put this, in my opinion, 1s. onely a wilful 
miſtake; for I aniconfident,that'the Schools do not un- 
derſtand radical. nwiſture to be,grols, fat radical oyl, but 
a thin oylie ſubſtance. Neither do they believe radical 
heat to be a burning, fiery and conſuming heat, but 
ſuch a degree of naturalheat, as is comfortable, nou- 
riſhing, refreſhing, and proper for the hfe of the ani- 
mal Creature : Wherefore radical heat and moiſture 
doth not-onely conſiſt 1n the Greaſe of the body ; fora 
lean body may have as much, and ſome of them more 
Radical moiſture, then fat bodies. Bur your Aathor 
inſtead: of this radical moiſture, makes: a nouriſhable 
moiſture, onely, as ſuppole,, out of a mind to contra- 
dict the Schools; when as 1 do notpercerve, that the 
Schools mean by Radical moiſture, any other then a 

nouriſhable moiſture, and therefore.this diſtinction 1s 

needleſs. Laſtly; he condemns the Schoals, for ma- 

king an affinity betwixt the bowels andthe "brain. Bu 

he might as will condemn Politicians, for ſaying there 

1s an affinity betwixt Governors'and Subjects, or be- 

twixt command and: obedience ; but as the a&ttons of 
Particulars , even from the-meaneſt in a Common- 


wealth, may chance to make a. Publick diſturbance, ſo 
Aaaaa likewiſe 
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* Ch Call'd 
The Erring 


Watchman, 


likewiſe in the Common-wealth of the body, one ſin. 
gle ation in a'particuſar part may caule a diſturbance 
of the whole Bagly,®ay, a total ruine and diffolution 
of the compoſed ; which diffolution 1s called Death, and 
yet theſe cauſes are neither Light, nor Blas, nor Gas, 
no more then men are ſhining Suns, *r flaming 
T orches, or blazing Meteors, or azure Skies, Where: 
fore leaving your Author to his contradicting humor, ] 
reſt, a. | 


MaDan, 


Your faithful Friend 


and Servant. 
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MADAM, | 


Do verily believe, with the Schools, the Purging of 
J-: Brain, againſt your Author*, For I know no 


reaſon, why all the partsof a man's body ſhould nor 


er wardring ſtand in need of evacuation and purging , as well as 
Keeper, X 


ſome. *Tis true, if the ſubſtance or nouriſhment re- 
ceived were, all uſeful, and onely enough for the main- 
tenance, ſubſiſtance and continuance of the Creature, 
and no more, then there would be noneed of ſuch fort 
of evacuation ; but I believe the corporeal ſelf-motions 
in a body, diſcharge the ſuperfluous matter out of every 
part of the body, it the motions of the ſuperfluous mat- 


ter be not too ſtrong, and over-power the motions in 
the 
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the parts of the body ;/ but ſome. parts do produce more | 


ſuperfluitiesthen others, by realon their property is more 
to dilate, then to contract,and more to attract, then to re- 
tain or fix; which' parts are the brain, ſtomack, bow- 
els, bladder, gall, and the like ;- wherefore, as there 
is nouriſhment in all parts of the body, -lo there are al- 
ſoexcrements in all parts, for there is no nouriſhmene 
without excrement. Next your eAuthor lays, That 
the nouriſhment of the ſolid parts us maag with the tranſ- 
matation of the whole venal blood into aiGrrens, with- 
' Ont a ſeparation of the pure from the impure. But I pray 
give me leave toask, Madam, . whether the ſolid Parts 
are not Inſtruments-tor the nouriſhment of the Venal 
blood © :Truly, I cannot conceive, how blood ſhould 
be nouruhe#, wanting thole ſolid parts, and their par- 
ticular motions and imployments. Again : his opinion 
is, T hat the brain #® nouriſhed by a few and ſlender veins 
neither doth «paſſage or thannel appear whereby a moiſt ex- 


crement may derive, or a vapour enter. - And by reaſon 
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of the want of ſach-a paſſage, in another place * he is * c. card 


ſtomackinto the brain, and theretore Wine doth not make 
drunk with fuming from the ſtomach into the head, but the 
Winie ſpirit 1s immediately ſnatched into the arteries out of 
the ſtomack without FA os ſo mo the head,and there 
breeds a confuſion.  Fuſt, 1 am not of the opinion, that 
all nduriſhment<comes from the veins, or from one par- 
ticular part of the body, no more do Excrements , net- 
ther do [ believe that every paſlage inthe body 1s viſible 
to Anatomiſts, for Natures works are too curious and 
intricate for any partycular Creature to find them our, 
which 1s the cauſe that Anatomiſts and Chymiſts are {6 

| oft 


The Spiri 


pleaſed to affirm, T bat nay can fume up from the ; Lit. 
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oft miſtaken in natural cauſes and ette£ts ; tor'certauily, 
they ſometimes believe great Errors for great Truchs, 
Next, as for Drunkenneſs, ' I believe that many, whg 
drink much Wine, are-drunk before ſuch time as the 
Wine ſpirit can get tato the Arteries; but 1t there be 


> — —— — ——_— 


' Porestothe Brain, as it 1s moſt probable, che ſpirit of 


"Wine may more eaſily aſcend andenter thoſe Pores, 
then the Pores of the Arteries, or the Mouth-veins, 
and ſo-make a circular journey to the Head. But as for 
Excrements, whereof I ſpakein the beginning; as they 
are made ſeveral manners or ways, and in ſeveral parts 
of the body, ſo they are allo diſcharged ſeveral ways 
from ſeveral parts, and ſeveral ways from each particu- 
lar part, indeed'{omany ſeveral ways: and-manners, as 
would puzzlethe wiſeſt manin the world, Ay your Au- 
thors [nterior keeper of the Brain, to find them out. 
Wherefore, to conclude, he is the beſt Phyſician, that 
can tell how to diſcharge ſuperfluity, ang to retain uſeful 
nouriſhments; or to reſtore by the application of pro- 
per Medicines, decaying parts, or toput in order [AV 
gular motions ; and not thole that have Irregular opi- 
nions of Immaterial cauſes: To which, I leave them, 
and reſt, ,: 


Mavan, 
: Your faithful Friend 


and humble Servant. 
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MAD AM, 


Do not approve.of your Authors Doctrine, forbid- 
dingPhlebotomy or blood-letting in Fevers, op- 
poſice to the received Practice of the Schools; his 

reaſon is, that he believes there can be no corruption 
inthe blood. Corrupted blood, ſays he, cannot be in the 
veins neither doth a ſtate of all juice conſiſt in the veins » for 

enes doteach, that nothing of Putrified matter can 
long perſiſt without a further contagion of it ſelf. Alſo he 
ſays, T bat the blood of the veins is no otherwiſe diſtin- 
guſhed by its ſeveral colouys and figns, then, as wine uu 
troubled when the vine flouriſheth, Towhich I anſwer, 
firſt, That I can ſee noreaſon why there ſhould not be 
as well corrupt\hlood, or an ill ſtate of juice in the 
veins ,"as ill humors in the body. Perchance he 
will ſay, There is no corruption in the body. Bus 


— 


In his Trea- 
tiſe of Fe- 
Vers, 6.4. 


Ulcers do teach the comrary, He may reply, UL - 


cers are not parts of the body. I anſwer, 'Tistrue ; 
but ye they are evil Inhabitants in the body, and the 
like may bein the Veins. But ſurely ſore men may 
have corrupted parts of their bodies, and yet live a 
great while; witneſs Ulcers in the Lungs, and: other 

arts. Burt your Author may ſay, When a part of the 
i Ss it is nolonger an animal Part, I 
grant .t : but yet, as I ſaid, that transformed part may 
remain in the body ſome time without deſtruction of 


the whole body ; and ſo. Jikewiſe, when ſome of the 
dS Bbbbb blood 
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blood, is tranſchanged from being blood, fo as not to 
be capable to be reduced again, 1t may'nevertheleſs re- 
main in the vems without deſtruction of the veins, or of 
the whole body : Neither*do T conceive any reaſon, 
why corrupt blood ſhould Gangrene inthe veins, and 
infect the adjoyning parts more then corrupted lungs 
do. Next, as for the compariſon of the-vatious co- 
lours and figns of the blood, with Wine being troubled 
when the Vine is flouriſhing ; I anſwer, T hat & doth 
not proveany thing ; for we ſpeak of ſuch colours, as 
areſigns of corrupted, and"not ſuch as are ſigns of tron- 
bled blood : Beſides, it is an unlike comparifeh; for 
though Wine may become thick by much fermenrati- 
on, yetit doth not turnintowater, as blood in ſome ſick 
and diſeaſed perſons will d6.: 'But corrupted blood may 
be, not onely in the veins of fick, but alſo of healthy per- 
ſons; and the ſtory lays, that Seneca,” when his veins 
were cut, they would not bleed ;” although in a hot 
Bath, by reaſon that which was in the veins, was rather 
like a white jelly, then blood, and yet he was healthy, 
though old ; which proves; 'that it 1s nor neceſſary for 
the blood to be fo pure and fluid as your «Author will 
haveit. The wi1 is, the more flaid the blood ts, the 


weaker it is; hike balſam, the more gemmy i ts, the 


ſtronger 1t 1s : but veins, which are the month; tore- 
cave or fuck 1n juices, as allo the ſtornack Which di- 
geſts the meat that after is turned into blood; may 
be defe.Uve either through weakneſs; fuperfluity, ob- 
ſtruction , corruption , or evil and hartful dier, or 
through the diſorders of other particular parts,” which 
may diſturb all the parts in general; as skilful' Phyfici-. 
ans have obſeryed, and therefore apply remedies ac- | 

| cordingly - 
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cordingſy ;| for if the defect proteeds from weakneſs,they 
give ſtrengeheningremedics;'i from ſuperfluiries, they 
give evacuating reniedies; if from evil diets, | they pre- 
ſcribe fuch a courſe of dret as ſhall be betieficial, = con- 
ducing for the reftoring of health co the whole body. 
Bur: your Author, as ['perceive,” believes the blood to 
be che chief vital part of the body ; which ſurely it is 
not: for if it were, the leaſt diſtarbance of the blood 
would etidanger the life of the whole body; and the 
teaſt diminution wotild cauſe a toral diffolution of chat 
 animal-Creature which has blood': Not but that blood 
is as neceflary as breath for reſpiratzpn; and food for 
nouriſhrtient of the body ; but.roo much blood: is as 
dangerous to the life of the antmal body, as too great a 
piece of f66d, which cannot be ſwallowed down, bu@ 
doth ſtick in'the throat, and ſtopthe breath, or ſomuch 
quiantity as cannot be digeſted ; for too great a fulneſs or 
Secundings makes a ſtoppage of the blood, or which is 
worſe, cauſes the veinsto break, and art evil digeſti- 
on, makes a corruption, or at leaſt ſuch diſorder astd 
indanger the whole animal Figure. - But ſome veins 
breed more blood, andſome lefs, and fome berrer; and 
ſome worſe blood, ſome hott&r, and ſome colder, ſome 
groſſer, and ſome purer, ſome thicker, atid ſomethin- 
ner; and fone veins breed rather an evil juice or corrupt 
matcerther/pureblood ; the truth 1s, blood is bred ſome- 
what after the manner of Excrements, for the veinsare 
ſomewhatlike the guts, wherein the excrements are di- 
veſted. Bit you will ay, A man may live without ex- 
crements; but not without blood. I anſwer: a man 
can live no more without excrements and excremental 
humors, then he can without blood: bur yer 1 am m 
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of your Authors mind, that bleeding and: purging are 
deſtructive ; for ſuperfluicies are -as dangerous as ſcarci- 
ties, -nay more ; like as an: houle filled with rubbiſh js 
in more danger tefink or fall, then that which is emp. 
ty ; and when ahouſe is on fire, tis wiſdom totake our 
the Moveables, but a folly to let them increaſe the flame. 
But your eAwthor ſays, Blood-letting takes not onely 
away the bad, but alſo the good blood, by which it di- 
miniſhes and impairs much the ſtrength of the body. [1 
will anſwer by way of queſtion, Whether in War men 
would not venture the lols of ſome few friends, to gain 

the victory, or ſave the whole body of the Army 7 or 
whether the deſtroying of the . enenues Army be not 
more advantageous, then the loſs of ſome few friends * 
$ or although ſome good blood may ifſue ont with the 
ad, yet the'veins have more time, room, and ſome 
mote power to get friendly juices from the ſeveral parts 
of the body, which w1 ore obedient, truſty, and 
true tothe life and ſervice of the e body. | 
ther Fevers, nor any other diſtempers, will be more a- 
fraid of your eAuthors words, Stones, Spirigs, as alſo 
Rings, Beads, Bracelets, . and the like toys, fitter for 
Childrentoplay withal,then for Phyſicians touſe ; then 
an Army of mer will be of their enemies Colours,” En- 
ſigns, Feathers, Scarfs, and the like ; knownig it muſt 
be Swords, Piſtols, Guns, Powder and Bullets, that 
mult do the buſineſs to deſtroy the enemy, and to gain 
the victory : Wherefore in Diſeaſes it muſt be Bleed- 
ing, Purging, Vomiting, uſing of Clyſters,. and 
the like, if any good ſhall be done. Tis true, they 
muſt well be ordered, otherwiſe they will do more hurt 
then good ; for Dilcales are like Enemies, which ſome+ 
times 
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rimes take away our Armes for their own uſes, But 
your Anthor ſays again, That the Matter of a Fever 
oats not in the veins,” nor fits mghthe heart. 1 anſwer : 
There are ſeveral ſorts of Fevers ; for all Fevers are not 
produced after one. and the ſame manner, or from 
oneand the ſame caule, as is very, well known to wiſe 
and experienced Phyficians; bat alchough ſome Fe- 
vers are not1n the blood, yet thatdoth not prove, that 
the blood 1s never in a Fever; for ſometimes the blood 
isin'a Fever, arid not the ſolid parts; and ſometimes 
the fluid and moveable humors, and not the blood, or 
ſolid parts; and ſometimes the ſolid parts, and nor 
the blood, northe liquid and moyeable humors,; and 
ſometimes they are all in a Fever; and ſometimes one- 
| ly the radical parts, and neither the blood, humors, 
nor ſolid parts : and this laſt kind of Fever, whichiis a 
hectick Fever, in my opinion, 1s incureable ; but the 
others may be cureable, if there be not too many va- 
rieties of diſtempers, or irregular motions. And as 
for a Fever in the ſolid parts, Letting of blood, and 
taking away the humor, may cure it ; for the veins 
being empty, ſuck the heat out of the ſolid parts, which 
ſolid parts cannst draw out a diftempered heat inthe 
veins, andthe opening of the veins gives vent to ſome 
of the interior heat to iſſue forth : Wherefore it is very 
requiſite, that in all ſorts of Fevers, except HeRick-. 
Fevers, blood-letting ſhould be uſed, not onely once, 
but often ; for 'tis better to live with a little blood, and 
a litde ſtrength, which will ſoon be recovered, then 
to die with too rauch, or too hot and diſtempered 
blood. Alſo Purging, but qi IG Vomiting 1s 
very goad, for if the humors be in a Feaver, they 
Ccccc ' may 
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may infect thewvital parts, as allo the blood ; but if they 
be-not.in a-Fever, yet the ſolid parts or blood may do 
the fame, and-ſo make' the :contagjon greater; for the 
humors are asthe moyeables in» a houſe, which ought 
to be caſt out if either they or the houſe ſhould be on 
fire: and if a diſorder proceeds from the error of a par- 
ticular part, -'chen care muſt be taken to: rectifie that 
part for the health of the whole : Wherefore Phyſici- 
ans uſe in ſome caſes Blood-letting,: m ſome Purging, in 
ſome'Vomiting, in ſome Bathing, in ſome Sweating, in 
. ome. Cordials, eſpecially after much evacuation, in 
ſome they preſcribe a good diet, and in ſome they mix 
and preſcribe partly one: and partly the other, and in 
ſome caſes they are forced to ule all theſe remedies; for 
though great evacuations may cauſe' weakneſs, yet 
they often ſave the life; and there 15 no Patient, but had 
rather loſe ſome ſtrength, then lite; for life can gather 
ſtrength again ; bur all ſtrong men are not always long 
lived, nor all long-lived men very ſtrong, for many 
that are but weak, will veto a very old age. Laſtly, 
concerning what your Author ſays, that there is but one 
Choler and Phlegme in Nature ; I anſwer, That is 
more then he knows: for all that is in Natare, isnot 
nor cannot be known by any Particular Creature, and 
he might ſay, as well, the ſame of particular Metals, as 
that there is but one ſort of Gold or Silver, when as there 
Is great difference in the weight, purity, colour, and 
gloſs, of ſeveral parts of Gold and Stlver : Neither is 
all Gold found in one place; but fomets found in Rocks, 
ſome in'Sand, ſome in Mines, ſome in Stones:: and ſo 
Silver, ſome is found in the bowels of the Earth, ſome in 
the veins of Stones, and ſome in other Metals, as Lead, 

| and 
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and Iron, and ſome in Coals. © And: the hike may be 
faid of Choler and Phlegme;; for theymay be ſeveral 
ſeveral places or parts of the: body, and be of different 
colours, taſtes, odours, and:fdegrees' of heat or cold, 
thinneſs or thickneſs, or the Ike; for though there is 
but one Matter in Nature, yet thisonely Martter by its 
ſeveral actions or motions changes intoſeveral figures, 
and fo makes ſeveral ſorts of Creatures, and difterenc 
particulars in every fort. ' And thus, Madam, T have 
delivered unto you my opmion concerning the cure of 


Fevers by Blood-letting : Which | ſubmit to the cor- 
rection of yourbetter judgment, and reſt, 


MaDan, 
Your faithful Friend | 


and Servant, 
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MADAM, 


Our Author is not onely againſt. Phlebotomy or 
Blood-letting , but againſt all Purging Medi- 
cines, which he-condemnsto carry.a hidden. poyſon 
in them, and to be a cruel and ſtupid invention. But cer- 
tainly he ſhall not have my affent ; for if they be Poyſon, 
they are a very beneficial Poyſon ; and Phyfical Purgati- 
ons, in my opinion, are very neceflary and profitable 
for the prolonging of life, and taking away of dilcales, 
provided they be proper for thoſe diſcaſes in which they 


are 
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areuſed ; and ſors Phlebotomy, Vomits, and the like; 
but Medicines are. often wrong, applyed , and many 
cimes the diſcaſe1s ſo various; that it1s as hard for a Phy. 
ſician eo hit right with ſeveral Medicines, as fora Gun- 
ner of Shooter to kill with Powder and ſmall Shot a Bird 
flying in the Air; not that-it 15 not poſsible to be done, 
but- 1t:is not ordinary, or frequent : neither doth the 
fault onely lie in-the Gun, Powder, or Shot, but in 
the ſwiftneſs of the flight of the Bird, or in the various 
motion of the air, orin aſudden wind, - or miſt, or the 
like ; for the ſame Gunner jmay perhaps eaſily kill a Bird 
ſitting in a buſh, or hopping upon the ground. -+ The 
like may be ſaid of Diſeaſes, Phyſicians, and Medi- 
cines ; for ſome diſeaſes have ſuch ſudden alterations, by 
the ſudden changes of motions, that a wiſe Phyſician will 
not,- nor cannot venture to,apply ſo many ſeveral me- 
dicines ſo faddenly as the alteration requires; and ſhall 
therefore Phyſicians be condemned © and not onely 
;condemned for what cannot be helped by reaſon of the 
variety of irregular motions, but what cannot be helped 
in Nature* For ſome dilcales are ſo deadly,asnoart can , 
cure them, when as otherwiſe Phyſicians with good ; 
and proper medicines, have, and do as yet reſcue more 
ople from death, then the Laws do fromruine. Nay, 
you known many that- have been great enemies to 
Phyſick, diein the flower of their age, when as others 
which uſed themſelves to Phyſick, have lived a very 
long time. But you may lay, Country-people and 
Labourers, take little or no Phyſick , and yet grow 
moſt commonly old, whereas on the contrary, Great 
and rich Perſons take much Phyſick, and do not live (o 
long as the common ſort of men doth. I anſwer: It 1s 
0 
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to be obſerved, firlt, that there are more Commons, 
then Nobles, or Great and rich perſons; and there is 
not ſo much notice taken of the death of a mean, as 
of a noble, great, or rich perſon; ſo that for want of 
information or knowledg, one may eaſily be deceived 
in the number of each ſort of perſons. Next, the Vul- 
ar ſort uſe laborious exerciſes, and ſpare diet; when 
as noble and rich perſons are moſt commonly lazie and 
luxurious, which breeds ſ{uperfluities of humors, and 
theſe again breed many diſtempers: For example, .you 
{hall find few poor men troubled with the Gout, Stone, 
Pox, and the like diſeales, nor their Children with 
Rickets ;” for all this cometh by -luxury, and no doubt 
but all other diſeaſes are ſooner bred with luxury, then 
temperance; but whatſoever is ſuperfluous, may, if not 
be taken away, yet mediated with lenitive and laxative 
medicines. But as for Phyſiaans, ſurely never age 
knew any better, in my opinion, then this preſent, and 
yet nioſt of them follow the rules of the Schools, which 
are ſuch as have been grounded upon Reaſon, Practice, 
and Experience, for many ages: Wherefore thoſe that 
will wander fromthe Schools, and follow new and un- 
known ways, are, in my opinton, not Orthodoxes, 
but Hereticks 1n the Art of Phyſick. But to return to 
your Author, give me leave, Madam,to conſider what his 
opinionsare concerning the Purging of Choler; Come 
on, ſays he to the Schools *, Why doth that, your (/h9- * Tn tis 
ler following with ſo ſwift an efflux , ſtink ſo horribly, revs &, 
which but Por one quarter of an hour before did not ſtink * 
To which it may be anſwered, That though humors 
may not ſtink 1n themſelves, yet the excrements mixt 


with the humors may ſtink; alſo the very palsing tho- 
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areuſed ; and ſos Phlebotomy, Vomits, and the like: 
but Medicines are. often wrong applyed , and many 
times the diſcaſe is ſo various; that it1s as hard for a Phy. 
ſician to hit right with ſeveral Medicines, as fora Gun- 
ner of Shooter to kill with Powder and ſmall Shot a Bird 
flying in the Air; not that-1t 1s not polsible to be done, 
bur: 1t+is not ordinary, or frequent : neither doth the 
faule onely lie in-the Gun, Powder, or Shot, but in 
the ſwiftneſs of the flight-of the Bird, or in the various 
motion of the air, or in a ſudden wind, or nuſt, or the 
like ; for the ſame Gunner may perhaps eafily kill a Bird 
ſitting in a buſh, or hopping upon the grotind. + The 
like may be ſaid of Diſeaſes, Phyſicians, and Medi- 
cines ; for ſome diſeaſes have luch ſudden alterations, by 
the ſudden chan ges of motions,that a wiſe Phyſician will 
not, nor cannot venture to,apply ſo many ſeveral me- 
dicines ſo ſuddenly as the alteration requires; and ſhall 
therefore Phyſicians be condemned © and not onely 
;condemned for what cannot be helped by reaſon of the 
variety of irregular motions, but what cannot be helped | 
in Nature For ſome dileales are ſo deadly,asno art can 
cure them, when as otherwile Phyſicians with good 
and proper medicines, have, and do as yet reſcue more 
ople from death, then the Laws do fromruine. Nay, 
Fu known many that- have been great enenues to 
Phyſick, diein the flower of their age, when as others 
which uſed themſelves to Phyſick, have lived a very 
long time. But you may lay, Country-people and 
Labourers, take little or no Phyſick , and yet grow 
moſt commonly old, whereas on the contrary, Great 
and rich Perſons take much Phyſick, and do not live {o 
long asthe common ſort of men doth. I anſwer: It 1s 
to 
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- tobe obſerved, firlt, that there are more Commons, 
then Nobles, or Great and*rich perſons, and there is 
not ſo much notice taken of the death of a mean, as 
of a noble, great, or rich perſon; fo that for want of 
information or knowledg, one may eaſily be deceived 
in the number of each ſort of perſons. Next, the Vul- 
gar fort uſe laborious exerciſes, and ſpare diet; when 
as noble and rich perſons are moſt commonly lazie and 
luxurious, which breeds ſuperfluities of humors, and 
theſe again breed many diſtempers: For example, you 
ſhall find few poor men troubled with the Gout, Stone, 
Pox, and the like diſeaſes, nor their Children with 
Rickets ; for all this cometh by luxury, and no doubt 
but all other diſcales are ſooner bred with luxury, then 
temperance; but whatſoever is ſuperfluous, may, if not 
be taken away, yet mediated with lenttive and laxative 
medicines. But as for Phyſicans , ſurely never age 
knew any better, in my opinion, then this preſent, and 
yet moſt of them follow the rules of the Schools, -which 
are ſuch as have been grounded upon Reaſon, Practice, 
and Experience, for many ages: Wherefore thoſe that 
will wander fromthe Schools, and follow new and un- 
known ways, are, in my opinton, not Orthodoxes, 
but Hereticks in the Art of Phyſick. But to return to 
your Author, give me leave, Madam,to conſider what his 
opinionsare concerning the Purging of Choler; Come 


on, ſays he tothe Schools *, Why doth that, your (/Þ9- + In tis 


ler followinz-with ſo ſwift an efflux , link ſo hornibly, 
which but for one quarter of an hour before did not ſtink * 
To which it may be anſwered , That though humors 
may not ſtink in themſelves, yet the excrements mixt 


with the humors may ſtink; alſo the very paſsing tho- 
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row the excrements will cauſe a ſtrong favour. Bur 
your Author thinks, That by paſsing through ſoſuddenly, 
the humor s cannot borrow ſuch a ſmell of fin mg dung from 
the Imeſtines. Truly, 'tis eafily ſaid, bur hardly pro. 
ved, andthe contrary is manifeſt by putting clear, pure 
watet into a ſtinking veſſel, which ſtraghtway tis corrupt- 
ed with an ill ſmell. He talks alſo of Yirriol kſokved in 
Wine, which if it be taken, preſently provokes vomit ; but 
if after drinking it, any one /hall CE — a dra upht 
of Ale or Beer, or Water, &c. he indeed ſhall ſuffer ma- 
ny fools, yet wholly without ſkink, 1 anſwer : This ex- 


* preſſes Vitriol to be more poylonous, by taking away 


the natural ſavour of the bowels, then Scammony, Co- 
loquintida, Manna , Cafsia, Sena, Rhubarb, g&e. 
to all which your eAnthor is a great enemy; adit is 
well known to experiericed Phyſicians, that Medicines 
prepared by the art of fire are more poyſonous anddan- 
gerous then natural drugs ; nay, I dare ſay, that many 
Chymical Medicines, which are thought to be Cor- 
dials, and have been given to Patients for that purpoſe, 
have proved more poyſonous then any Purgin Phy. 
ſick. Again your Author ſays, It is worthy of Lamen- 
tation, that Phyſicians would have. looſening things draw 


. out one humor, and not another,by ſelefion or choyce. My 


anſwer is, I hat natural drugs and ſimples are as wiſe in 
their ſeveral operations, as Ghymiſts in their artificial 
diſtillations , extractions, ſublimations, and the like; 
but it has long been obſerved by Phyſicians, that one 
ſimple will work more upon one part of the bedy, then 
upon another ; the like may be faid of humors. But 
give meleave to tell you, Madam, that if your eAuthor 
believes magnetick or attractive cures ( as he doth, and 

in 
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in whoſe behalf he makes very long diſcourſes) he 
dothvin this opinisn. contradict himſell, He may ſay, 
perhaps, T here is no. ſuch thing as what Phyſicians 
name humors. But grant there be none, yet he cannot 
deny that there are offenfive juices, or moveable ſub- 
ſtances made by evil, as irregular digeſtions, which - 
may be troubleſom and hurtful ro the nature of the bo- - 
dy. Or perchance he will fay, There are ſuch hu- 
mors, but they are beneficial and not offenſive tothe 
nature of the body. I anſwer: Then hemuſtmake 
an agreement with every part of the body, not to make 
more of theſe humors then is uſeful for the body. Alſo he 
mentions ſome few that took Purging Phylick, and died. 
Truly ſo they might have done without taking it : but 
he doth nor tell, how many have died for want of pro- 
per and timely Purges. Intruth, Madam, 'tis an caſie 
- thing tofind fault, but not ſo cafie tomend it. And as 
for what he ſpeaks of the weighing of thoſe humors and 
excrements, which by purging were brought out of 
ſome Princes body, and how much by the Schools rules 
remained, and of the place which ſhould maintain the 
remainder ; I onely fay this, that all the ſeveral forts of 
juices, humors, of moveable ſubſtancesin a body, do 
not lie in one place, bur are diſperſed, and ſpread all 
about and in ſeveral parts and places in the body; fo 
that the ſeveral Laxative medicines do.but draw them 
rogether, or open ſeveral parts, that they may have 
freedom to travel with their chief Commanders, which' 
are the Purging medicines. But your eAwthor ſays, 
the Loadſtone doth nor draw ruſt. And I fay, no 
more do Purging rugs draw out pure Matter : for 
it may be as natural for ſuch medicines to draw or "_ 
onely 
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onely upon ſuperfluities, that is, corrupted, or eviLaf. 
fected humors, juices or moveable ſubſtances, as for the 
Loadſtone todraw Iron ; and ſo it may bethe property 
of Purges to draw onely the rult of the boy: and nor 
the pure metal, which are good humors. ut few do 
conſider or obſerve ſufficiently the variety of Natures 
actions, and the motions of particular natural Creatures, 
which is the cauſe they have no better ſuccels in their 
cures. And ſoleaving them to a more diligent inquiſi- 
tion and ſearch into Nature, and her actions, I reſt, 


Mapan, 


Your faithful Friend 


and humble Servant. 
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MAD AM, 


Find your Author to be as great an enemy to Iſſues, 
Cauteries, - Clyſters, and the like, as he is to Blood- 
letting and Purging ; eſpecially to Iſſues, which he 
counts to be blalphemous againſt the Creator, and 

blames much the Schools for preſcribing them. But 
concerning Blood-letting and Purging, I have declared 
my opinion 1n my former Letters ; and if you deſire 
my judgment of Clyſters and Iflues, ] muſt needs tell 
you, that it is well known theſe many ages, that in ſuch 
diſeaſes which lie in the guts, and caule pain inthe head, 
and ſtop the ureteres, Clyſters have been very bene- 
ficial ; 
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ficial, bur wiſe Phyſicians do not preſcribe them, unleks 
upon neceſsity : As for example; if the diſeaſe in the 
Guts proceed from cold or wind, they preſcribe a Sack- 


Clyſter, with oyl of Walnuts; and if the diſcaſe in the 


guts proceed from a ſharp or bitter humor, then they 
preſcribe Milk, or Poſlet, ſweetned with Sugar : the 
ſame if the guts be too full of excrements or ſlime. But 
in caſe of dileaſes in the head or ſtomack, they preſcribe 
attractive Clyſters, to wit, ſuch as draw down from the 
upper into the lower parts, wherein the Phyſical drugs 
are; and if the guts be toodry, or dryer then their na- 
cure requires, they preſcribe moiſtening Clyſters, ſuch 
as have not onely wetting, but ſlimy qualities. And 
ſurely Clyſters properly and timely hs ev are a ſafe, 


paody: calie and profitable medicine, and far more* 
£ 


then Chymical Salts, Tartars, Spirits, or the like. 
Next concerning Iflues and Cauteries, your Author, 
I fay, is ſo much againſt them, as he counts them a bla[- 
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hemy ; for ſays he *, I have beheld always an implicite « of care: 
blaſphemy in a Cautery, whereby they openly accuſe the Cre- 


ator of inſufficiency in framing the emunttories , for I have 
bidden above a thouſand Iſſues to be filled up with fleſh. 
Allo, T hat which God hath made whole and entire, that 
it might be very good, ſeems to the Schools, that it ſhould be 
better if it be kept wounded. Truly, Madam, in my 
opinion, it is no blaſphemy at all, neither dire&tly nor 
indirectly, to make Iſues, but a meer ſuperſtinon to be- 
lieve the contrary, viz. that they are blaſphemy, and 
a great folly not tomake them when need requires 1t to 
the preſervation of ones health. God has made our bo- 
dy whole and intire, ſays your Author : by which he will 
prove that no holes muſt be made in the body to let out 
Eecce eXcre- 
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dy to be whole and intire which is without an Iſſue, 
when as yet our bodies have numerous 1flues, which are 
the pores of the skin, to let out ſweat; and therefore if 
he counts that body not: to be whole and intire that has 
Iſſues, then no humane body is intire. Certainly, no 
Artificial Ifſue will make the body maimed, but it will 
nevertheleſs continue whole and intrre althoughit has 
Ifſues. He fays it 1s Blaſphemy ; But how will he 
proveit: Surely not by the Scripture, and if not by 
the Scriptnre, then it is a blaſphemy according to his 
own brain and fancy. *T1s true, God gave no expreſs 
Command to make Iſſues; but according to your eAu- 
thor, God did never create Dilcaſes, and ſo there was 
*no need either to make ſuch Iſlues in bodies as to let out 
diſtempered Matter, or to give any command for them : 
but we might as well ſay, we mult not uſe any Phyſick, 
becauſe it 1s not ſo natural to man as food, and ſerves 
not for the nouriſhment of the body, but onely to keep 
off, or drive out diſeaſes : Alſo no ſtone mult be cut, 
but man muſt rather indure torment and death. But 
ſetting aſide this ſuperſtitious doQtrine of your Author, 
itis evident enough, and needs no proof, that Cancers, 
Fiſtula's, Wenns, Eating-evils, Madneſs, Fevers, 
Conſumptions, Rheumes, Pleurifies, and numerous 
other diſcales, are not better cured then by Ifſaes, or 
making of wounds, either by Lancets, Pen-knifes, 
Sciflers, Raſors, Corroſives, Cauſticks, Leeches, or the 
like. And although your Author lays, T hat that Matter 
which proceeds from, or out of an Iſſue, # made in the lips 
of the wound, and not in the body ; for it cannot poſsibly 
drain or draw out any moiſture, either from within or 
between 
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between the skin and the fleſh, having nopaſſages: Yetif 
this were ſo, how come Fiftula's, fk and the 
like diſeaſes, to have paſſages from within the body 
ro,the exterior parts, ſo, as to make a wound, out 
of which much ſharp and ſalt humor iffues * which hu- 
mor certatnly-1s not made inthe hips of the wound, bur 
in the body : Alſo whence comes the humor that makes 
the Gout * For though the ſwelling and mflammation 
will ſometimes appear exteriouſly, yet after ſome time 
thoſe tumorsand humors retire back intothe body from 
whence they did flow; ,but he might as well fay thac 
Pit-falls or Sluces do not drain Land from a fi uperfluiry 
of Water, as that Tflues-do not drain the body of fu- 
perfluous humors. Wherefore | am abſolutely of o- 
pinion,” that the Practice of the Schools is the beſt and 
wiſeſt PraQtice, - as well in making Iſſues, letting blood, 
Purging by Stege or Vomits, as any other means uſed 
by chem';/ for by Iflues I haveſeen many cured, when 
no othet medicines would do any good with them; and 
erting blood, 1 amt confident, hath reſcued more lives, 
then the Univerſal Medicine, - could Chymiſts find it 
out, perchance would do. So alſo Clyſters and Vo- 
muts, skilfully applied, have done great benefits to the 
life of men; for every part and member hath its pecu- 
liar way to be *purgedand cleanſed, for example, Cly- 
ſters principally cleanle the Guts, Purges the Stomack, 
Vomits the Cheſt, Sneezing the Head, Bleeding the 
Veins, and Ifſues drain the whole body of naughty hu- 
mors: All which remedies, properly and timely uled, 
keep the body from being choak'd with ſupertluities. 
There are ſeveral other ways of cures befides for ſeve- 
ral diſeaſes, but I leave thoſeto learned and skiltul Phy- 

lictans, 
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ſicians, who know beſt how and whento uſe them to 
the benefit and health of their Patients, although 
your Author finds much faule with them, and blames 
them for ſuffering men to die miſerably ; but God has 
given power tg Nature to make certain diſſolutions, al 
| g0aw/ uncertain diſeaſes, and uncertain remedies. 
Neither hath ſhe in her power to give | mmortal Life 
to particular Creatures, for this belongs to God alone, 
and therefore no Univerſal Medicine will keep out 
death, or prolong life further then its thread is ſpun, 
which 1 doubt is but a Chymara, and an im ofibl: 
thing, by reaſon there are nor onely ſo many different 
varictics in ſeveral diſeaſes, but in one and the ſame 
diſcaſe, as no Univerſal remedy would do any good. 
But your Author is much pleaſed with Paradoxes, and 
Paradoxes are not certain I ruths : Wherefore it is 
better, in my judgment, to follow the old approved 
and practiſed way of the Schools, grounded upon Ex- 

erience andReaſlan, then his Paradoxical Opinions. 
To which Schools, as your Author is a great Enemy, ſo 
I am a great Friend, as well as, 


M avan, 


Your Ladiſhips 


bumble Servant. 
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MADAM, 


Approve well of your Authors opinion*, That Drink of Fevers 

ought not to be forbidden in Fevers , butyet I would oY 

not allow ſo much as to drown and oppreſs the Pati- 
ents life, but onely ſo much as to refreſh and moiſten 
him; and therefore the beſt way is to drink little and 
often. But as for Wine, which your eAuthor com- 
mends in Fevers, I am utterly againſt it, unleſs the Fe- 
ver proceed from a cold or crude cauſe, otherwiſe cool- 
ing Ptiſans are molt beneficial to thoſe that are ſick of a 
continual Fever, whuch for the moſt part is a general 
Fever throughout the whole body, one part infecting 
the other, until they be all infected, like as inthe Plague. 
And to let you know the proof of it; when I was once 
ſick beyond the Seas, I ſent for a Doctor of Phyſick 
who was an Iriſh-man : and hearing ggſon- that knew 
him, and his practice, that he was not ſucceſsful in his 
Cures, but that his Patients moſt commonly died, I 
asked him whathe uſed to preſcribe in ſuch or ſuch diC- 
eaſes* where amongſt the reſt, as I remember, hetold 
me, That he allowed his Patients to drink Wine ina 
Fever. I thought he was in a great error, and told 
him my opinion, that though Wine might be profita- 
ble, perhaps, to ſome few, yet for the moſt part 1t was 
very hurtful and deſtructive, alledging another famous 

Fffff Phy- 
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Phyſicians in France, Dr. Daviſon, who uſed in conti- 
nual Fevers, to preſcribe onely cooling Ptiſan, made 
of a little Barley, and a great quantity of Water, fo thin 
as the Barley was hardly percerved, and a ſpoonfull of 
ſyrup of Limmon put into a quart of the ſaid Puſan; 
but in caſe of a Flux, he ordered ſome few ſeeds of 
Pomegranats to be put into 1t, and this cold Priſan was 
to be the Patients onely drink : Beſides, once in Twenty 
four hours he preſcribed a couple of potched Eggs, with 
alittle Verjuice, and to let the Patient blood, 1f he was 
dry and hot; I mean dry exteriouſly, as from ſweat , 
and that either often or ſeldom, according as occaſion 
was found : Alſo he preſcribed two grains of Laudz- 
num every night, bur neither to give the Patient meat 
nor drink two hours before and after : Which advice 
and Pratice of the mentioned Phyſician concerning 
Fevers, with ſeveral others, I declared to this Iriſh 
Doctor, and he obſerving this rule, cured many, and 
ſo recovered his loſt eſteem and repute. - But your Au- 
thor being all for Wine, and againſt cooling drinks, or 
Julips, in hor Fevers, lays, T hat cooling means are more 
like to death, to ceſſation from motion, and to defefl, but 
heat from modggyte Wine is a mean like unto life. To 
which 1 anſwer, firſt, That cold, or cooling things, 
are as active as hot or heating things ; neither is death 
more cold then hot, nor life more hor then cold - for 
we ſee that Froſtis as active and ſtrong as burning heat 
and Water, Air, and Earth, are as full of lite, as Fire; 
and Vegetables, Minerals, andElements, have life as 
well as Animals: But we, feeling a Man's fleſh cold 
when he 1s diſſolving from an Animal, think death is 
cold; and ſeeing he was hot before the ſame alteration, 


lay 
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ſay, Life ts hot: Alſo finding an animal, when it is diſ- 
ſolving, to be without external local Motion, we fay it 
is dead ; and when it hath as yet this local motion 
before 1ts alteration, we call it alive ; which certain: 
ly is not proper. Next I lay, that a wiſe Man when 
his houle 1s fired, will fling-or ſquirt water upon it, 
to quench 1t, and take out all moveables leſt they 
ſhould increaſe the flame; likewiſe he will make vent 
for the flame to iſſue forth. But perchance your 
eAuthor may ſay, that Fevers are not hot. 'Tru- 
ly, in my opinion, he might ſay as well that Fire is 
cold. Again: he may lay , T hat although the ef- 
fect be hot, yet.the cauſe 1s cold. I anſwer: That 
in ſome diſeaſes, the effects become fo firmly rooted, 
and ſo powertull,. that they muſt be more look'd 
upon then the caule : for ſuch -variety there is in 
": $211 that oftentimes, that which was now an 
effe&t, turns to be a cauſe, and again a cauſe an ef- 
fect: For example; A cold cauſe often produces a 
hot effect, and this” hot effect becomes again a' cauſe 
of a cold effet : Which variation: is not onely a 
trouble, but a great obſtruction to wiſe Phyſict- 
ans; for Nature hath more” varieties in diſeaſes, then 
Phyſicians have remedies, And as forvdrink, if Fe- 
vers be neither hot, nor dry, nor _— drink for 
want of moiſture ; then I ſee no realon why drink 
ſhould be urged, and thoſe Phyſicians blamed that 
forbid it ; for if *thirſt proceed from an evil dige- 
ſton, drink will rather weaken the ſtomack,- for 
heat arid. drinels draw ſoon away the drink in the 
ſtomack , and | putting much into a weak ſtomack 


doth rather hurt then 'good. But if neceſsity re- 
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quire it, then ] approve rather of raw and crude 
Water, then of hot inflaming Wiue. And fo taking 


my leave, I reſt, 


Mavan, 


—, 


; Your faithful Friend 
and humble Servant. 
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MADAM, 


N your eAnthors Treatiſe of Fevers, I find one 
os Chapter * whole Inſcription is, A Perfett Curing of 
all Fevers, wherein he declares the ſecrets of the 
Cures of Fevers, conſiſting all in Chymical Medi- 
cines. But conſidering, that if all Fevers could be cu- 
red by ſuch Medicines, then all Phyſicians would ſtrive 
to obtain them , I can hardly believe (by your 4u- 
thors favour ) that any ſuch pertect curing of all Fevers 
can be effected, but that your eAnthors preſcriptions, if 
they ſhould come'to the tryal, nught fail as well as any 

other. Likewiſe he mentions a Medicine of Paracel- 
ſus, named Diacelteſſon, or the Coraline Secret, which, 
he lays, cures radically. the Gout no leſs then Fevers: 
Which if ſo, I wonder why ſo many Great, Noble 
and Rich Perſons, groan ſo much under the pains ofthe 
CJout; certainly it 1s not for want of coſt to have them 
prepared, nor for want of an ingenious and experienced 
Chymiſt, for this age doth not want skilful workmen in 
, that 
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that Art, nor worthy and wiſe Phyſicians; whiich if 

they knew ſuch ſoveraign raedicines, would ſoon ap- 

ply. them to cheir Patients ; but I ſuppoſe that they 

finding their effects to be leſs then the coſt and labour 

beſtowed .upon them, forbear to uſe them. More- 

over, he mentions * another remedy | for moſt diſea- * lathe ch. 
ſes, by him call d Driff, prepared alſo-by the Art of m_ ”— 
Chymiſtry ; but I believe all thoſe remedies will 
not ſo often cure, as fail of cure, like as the Sym- 
pathetical Powder ; for if there were ſuch ſoveraign 
medicines that did never fail of a ſucceſsful effect, cer- 
tainly, men being curious, inquiſitive, and ſearching, 
would never leavetill they had found them out. Allo 
amongſt Vegetables, the herb Chameleon and Xrſmart 
are in great requeſt with your Author , For, ſays he, 
they by their touching alone, do preſently take away crnel 
diſeaſes, or at leaſtwiſe eaſe them. Which if ſo, I won- 
der hat there is not more uſe made of them, and they 
held in greater eſteem then they are ; Alſo that your 
Author doth not declare the vertue' of them, and the 
manner and way how, and in what diſeaſes to uſe 
them, for the benofit of his neighbour, to which end, 
he ſays, all his labours and actions are direfted © But 
again, your Author confirms, as an Eye-witnels, T hat 
the bone of the arm of a T oad preſently has taken away 
the T ooth-ach at the firſt co-touching. Which remedy, if 
it was conſtant, few, 1n my opinion, would ſufter{uch 
cruel pains, and cauſe their teeth to be drawn out, e- 
ſpecially if ſound. - Likewiſe of the mineral Elefrum 
or Amber of Paracelſus, he affirms * to have ſeen, that ,et © 
bung about the neck, it. bas freed thoſe that were perſe- =wmnce of 


ar things darted 
cuted. by unclean ſpirits, and that many ſimples have int the bo- 
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jected into 
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done the like effets; but ſurely, Madam, I cannor be 
perſwaded chat the Devil ſhould be put away fo eaſily . 
for he being a Spirit, will not be chaked by corporeat 
means, but by ſpiritual, which is Fatth, and Prayer , 
and the cure of diſpoſſeſsing the Devil belongs to Di 
vines, and not to Natural Philoſopers or Phyſicians. 
But though exterior remedies, as Amulets, Poman- 
ders, and the like, may perform ſometimes fuch effects 
as to cure or preſerve from ſome diſcaſes, yet they are 
not ordinary and conſtant, but meerly by chance. But 
there are more falſe remedicsthen true ones, and if one 
remedy chance to work ſucceſsfully with one diſtem- 
pered perſon, it may fail of its ſucceſs applyed to others 
in the ſame kind ofdiſtemper; nay, it may cure perha 

one andthe ſameperſon of a diſtemper once, and int 

return of the ſame diſeaſe effec little or nothing ; wit- 
neſs thoſe remedies that are applyed in Agues, 'Tooth- 
aches , and the like, eſpecially Amulets ; for one 
and the ſame diſeaſe in ſeveral perſons, or in one and 
the ſame perſon at ſeveral times, may vary and change 
ſo often, and proceed from fo different cauſes, and be 
of ſo different tempers, and have ſuch different motions, 
as one and the ſame medicine can dono good : And 
what would the skill of Phyſicians be, if one remedy 
ſhould cure all diſeaſes Why ſhould they take fo 
much pains in ſtudying the various cauſes, motions, and 
tempers of diſeaſes, if one medicine had a general power 
overall: Nay, for what uſe ſhould God have cre- 
ated ſucha number of different ſimples, Vegetables, and 
Minerals, if one could do all the buſineſs Laſtly, 
your Author rehearſes* ſome ſtrange examples of.Child- 
bearing Women, who having ſeen terrible and cruel 


ſights, 
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ſights, as Executions of Malefactors, and diſmembring 
of their bodies, have brought. forth monſtrous births, 
without heads, hands, arms, leggs,ec. according to the 
objects they had ſeen. I muſt canfeſs, Madam, that all 
Creatures are not always formed pertect ; for Nature 
works irregularly ſometimes, 'wherefore a Child may 
be born defective in ſome member ox other, or-have 
double members mftead of one, and ſo may other ani- 
mal Creatures ; but this ts nevertheleſs natural although 
trregalar tous : butto have a Child born perfect in the 
womb, and the loſt member to be taken off there, and 
fo brought forth. defective, - as your Author menti- 
ons, cannot enter my beltef; nether can your Author 
himſelf give any reaſon, but he makes onely a barerela- 
tion of it; for certainly, if it was true, that the member 
was chopt, rent or pluckt off from the whole body of 
the Child, it could nat have been done without a violent 
ſhock or motion of the Mother, which I am confident 
would never have been able to endure it; for ſuch a 
great alteration in her body, would of neceſsity, beſides 
the death ofthe Child, have cauſed a total dilohution of 
her own animal parts, by altering the natural animal 
motions : But, as ſaid above, thoſe births are cauſed 
by irregular motions, and are not frequent and ordinary , 
forif upon every ſtrangeſight, or cruel object, a Chuld- 
bearing-woman ſhould produce ſuch efte&ts, Monſters 
' would be more frequent thenthey are. In ſhort, Na- 
ture loves variety, and this is thEcauſe ofall ſtrange and 
unuſual natural effects ; and fo leaving Nature to her 
will and pleaſure,my onely delight and pleaſure is to be, 
ADAM, | 
faithful Friend,and bumble Servant. 
MA- 
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MADAM, 


Our Author reproving the Schools:, | that they 
forbid Salt to ſome diſeaſed perſons, as pernicious 

to their health : Good God, ſays he *, how unſa- 
voury are the Schools, and how unſavoury do they bid us to 
be ! Bat I ſuppoſe the Schools do nor abſolutely for- 
bid all diſeaſed perſons to abſtein from falt, but onely 
not touſe it exceſsively, or too frequently,” for expe- 
rience proves, that ſalt meats haye not onely increa- 
ſed, but cauſed diſeaſes, as the Stone, the Gout, Sci- 
atica, Fiſtula's, Cancers, fore Eyes, fore Throats, 
and the like: I do not ſay, that thoſe diſcaſes are al- 
ways bred with the Exceſs of ſalt diets ; for diſeaſes of 
one and the ſame kind, may be bred variouſly ; but 
this hath been obſerved ; that whoſoever is affected 
with ſuch diſeaſes, ſhall after a ſale meal find' himſelf 
in more pain then before ; wherefore a conſtant or 
common ſalt diet cannot but be hurtfal. Neither are 
thoſe perſons that feed much on ſalt meats, or uſe ſtrong 
drinks, take number for number, ſo healthful or long- 
lived,as thoſe that are temperate and abſtaining. Next, 
your Author * bewails T he ſhameful frmplicity f thoſe, 
that give their Patients Leaf-Gold, Pearls, and bruiſed 
or powder'd pretious Stones, as Cordials, in fainting fits, 
and other digr: For, ſays he, . they may be diſſel- 
ved, but not altered , wherefore they cannot produce any 
powerful effett to the health of the Patient. Truly , 
Madam, 
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Madam, I am not of his 'mind; for were it that thoſe 
remedies, or cordials could not be tranſchanged , yet 
their vertues may neverthelels be very beneficial to the 
ſick: For example; a manthar 1s aſſaulted by enemies, 
or by chance 1s fallen into a deep Pit, or is ready to be 
ſtrangled, and in all not able to help himſelf, yet by 
| the help of another man, may be reſcued and freed 
from his danger, and from death, uſing ſuch -means 
as are able to releaſe him, which either by drawing his 
Sword againſt his enemies, or by throwing arope down 
into the Pit,: and--haling him out, or by cutting the 
rope by which he hung, may ſave him, and yet neither 
the man, nor any of his Inſtruments, as Sword, Rope, 
Knife, and the like, need-to be tranſchanged. The 
like may be ſaid of the aforementioned medicines or re- 
medies ; which 1f they be not tranſchangeable, yet 


they may nevertheleſs do ſuch operations, as by their 


natural active qualitieS and proprieties to-over-power the 


irregular motions in the natural parts of the body of the 
Patient; for many diſeaſes proceed more from irregular 
motions then irregular parts : and although there is no 
motion without 'matter, yet one and the ſame matter 
may have divers and various changes of motions, .and 
' moving parts will either oppoſe or alsiſt each other 
without tranſchanging.- Andtruly, Madam, I won- 
der.that your Author doth condemn ſuch Cordials made 
of, Leaf-gold, Pearls, powdered precious Stones,” or 


the like, and yet verily believe,” that Amber@Saphures, 


Emeraulds, Beads, Bracelets, &c. outwardly applied 
or worn, can cure more then when inwardly taken; 
{urely, 'if this be ſo, they cure more by Faith, then by 
Reafs. But it ſeems your Awhor regulates the actions 
Hhhhh of 
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of Nature to the artificial actions of his Furnace, which 
although ſometimes they produce wonderful effects, yet 
not ſuch as Nature doth .for if they cure one, by 
commonly kill ten ; nay the beſt of their Medicine 

dangerous, as it ought not to be applied but in deſpe- 
rate caſes: Wherefore Wile Phyſicians muſt needs be 
| Provident and Cautious when they ule them. Andfo 


leaving them, I reſt, 
Mavan, 
Your faithful Friend 
and humble Servant. 
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MADAM, 


Will not diſpute your Authors _ concernin 
the Plagu ago - which he ia = not infe 
Beaſts, jar 1 doth the plague of eaſt s infeft Men, 

but rather believeit to be Sp Tor [ have obſerved, that 

Beaſts infect onely each other, to wit, thoſe of heir own 

kind, as Men do infect other Men. For example: the 

Plague amongſt Horſes continues 1n their own kind, and 

ſo doth the Plague _— gft Shcep; and for any thing 

we know there wy lague amongſt Vegetables, 
as well as amongſt Ae and they may not onely 
infect each other, but alſo thoſe Animals that do feed 
on thoſe infectious Vegetables : ſo that Infections may 
be cauſed ſeveral ways; either by inbreathing and at- 

tracting 
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tracing or ſucking inthe Poyſon ofthe Plague,or by eat- 
dived converting it into the ſubſtance of the body ; for 
ſome kinds of poylon are ſo HR as to work onely 
by way of inbreathing. Allo ſome ſorts of, Air may be 
fall of infection, and infet many Men, Beaſts, Birds, 
Vegetables, and the like; for Infections are variouſly 
produced, Internally as well as Externally, amongſt 
ſeveral particular Creatures; for as the Plague may be 
made internally,\ or within the body of a particular 
Creature, without any exterior infection entring from 
without into the body, ſo an external Infection again 
may enter many ſeveral ways into the body. And 
thus there be many —— diſeaſes cauſed meerly 
by the internal motions of the body, as by fright, ter- 
ror, conceit , fancy, imagination, and the like, and 
many by the taking of poylonous matter from without 
into the body; but all are made by the natural motions or 
actions of animate matter, by which all is made that is 
in Nature, and nothing is new, as Splomo#ſays; but 
what is thought or ſeems to be new, isonely the varia- 
'tion of the Motions of this old Matter, which is Na- 
ture. And thisis the reaſon that not every Age, Na- 
tion, or Creature, has always the like diſeaſes ; for as 
all the ations of Naturevary, ſoalſo do diſeaſes. Bur 
to ſpeak of the Plague, although I amof opinion, that 
the Plague'of Beaſts doth not infe&t Men, unlels they 
be eaten ; nor the plague of Men, Beaſts; yet Magi- 
ſtrates do wiſely in fg places, that in the beginning of 
the plague of Men, they command Dogs and Cats to 


be killd, by reaſon, as your Author ſaith, T he-skins and + 


fleſh of Brutes may be defiled with our Plague, and they 
may be peſtiferous contagions unto us. 1 will add _ 
thing 
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thing more, which-doth concern the Poylon of Meaſels, 

: ch.Calrs, whereof your eAmthor isſaying*, I hatit s onely proper 

Tribe,” tobumane kind. What kind of Meafles hemeans, ] 
know not ; but certainly Hogs are often afteRted with 
that diſeaſe, as is vulgarly known ; but whether they 
be different diſeaſes in their kinds , and proceed from 
different motions, I will let others inquire. And fo 1 
reſt, ; 


MaDan, 
Your faithful Friend 


"and Servant. 


MARAM, 
ncerning the diſeaſe of the Stone, your Author 


ſeems to be of an opinion, I hat the ſtonein ths 

Bladder, and the ſtone in the 'Kidnies, are not 

made after one and the ſame manne: For, fays he *, 

*rve, ck 6, 1 Pe Bladder and the ſame Urine in number procreates a 
-Ivz duelech of another condition, then that which is made in 


Numer the Kidney. And truly, Madam, it may be fo; for 

Crurcal Pa- 5 _= | 
radox of there are ſeveral ways or modes 1n 1rregularities, as 

ſ«ppt, well as regularities, and not every kind 1s alike, no not 

every Particular, but there is ſome difference between 

. them: Wherefore, it may very well be, that the cor- 

poreal motions that make the ſtone in the Kidneys, are 

not juſt alike to thoſe that make the ſtone in the Bladder 


and 


— —— —_— 
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and as each fort'of 1tone 1s difterent, ſotheir ET 
caufes ought to be different , but this1s to be obſerved, 


that generally all diſeaſes which produce hardneſs, are 


made by contracting, condenſing and retenting moti- 
ons, and therefore the remedies of them muſt be dila- 
ting, rarifying and diflolving. Nextyour Author ſays, 
T he Stone uu not bred by heat, but heat rather an effetl 
of the ſtone ; neither i a certam muſcilage,"0r a ſlimy, ſni- 
' velly Phlegme the cauſe orggtatter of the ſtone , bat the 
ftone is the cauſe of the pblegme. Bur, in my.judgment, 
it ſeems more probable, that a ſlimy matter is more pro- 
per for a ſtone to be made-:of, then that a ſtone ſhould 


make ſlime, excepr.it be in its diſſolution; chat is, when * 


| the ſtone,as in its generation or production it did change 
| from a ſlimy or liquid ſubſtance to a ſtone by con- 
denſing and contracting motions , doth, / by dilating and 
 rarifying motions, diſſolve again into ſuch a liquid and 
| ſlimy body. *I will not ſay always; to wit, that the 
ſtone mult needs be reſolved into a flimy matter, bue 
oftentimes it may be ſo. Neither can I abſolutely af- 


firm that either heat or cold. onely- is the cauſe of: a - 


ſtone ; for ſome may be produced by hot, and ſome by 
cold contraftions and denſations, there being as many 
ſeveral ſorts of ſtones as there are of other Creatures : 
But this is to be well noted, that as ſome forts of hoc 
contractions do make ſtones, {o ſome ſorts of hot dila- 
tions do diffolve them :, The like of cold contractions 
and dilations. Again : your Author ſpeaking of the 
womb wherein the ſtone 1s made ; Every generated 
thing or being, ſays he, muſt of neceſsity have a certain 
place or womb where it is produced; for there muſt needs 
be places wherein things " be made before they are __ 
(1 
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| _ As there 1s not any body without place, nor 
any place without body, ſothe wombis not the place 
ofthe body generated, neither before nor after its ge- 
neration, no more then a man can be ſaid to be in 
a room when he is not there, but every body carries 
its place along with it. Moreover, *concerning the 
voiding of bloody Urine, which happens ſometimes 
in the diſcaſe of the Stone, my opinion is, That it 
doth not always proceed figm the Stone, but many 
times from the breaking or voluntary opening of ſome 
Veins. Burt asfor the cure of the diſeaſe of the Stone 
your Author* is pleaſed to affirm, That no diſeaſe # in- 


curable, and ſo neither the diſeaſe of the Stone; For he 


himſelf has cured many of the Stone to which they had 
been obedient for ſome years. Indeed, Madam, I fear 
his words are more cheerful then effectual; however 
it may be poſsible, if the Kidneys be no ways impair- 
ed, or the Bladder hurt ; but if there be ſome ſuch im- 
perfection 1n either or both, then it is as much, in my 
opinion, as to ſay, Man can do more then Nature 


. doth : Neither can [ believe, that then any of your A«- 


thors Chymical preparations, as Aroph, Ludus, AL 
kabeſt, and the like, if they were to be had, would do 
any good , no nor Daucus, or wild Carrot-ſeed, if 
the diſcaſe be as yet curable, will prove an effectual 
remedy for it, although your Author is pleaſed to relate 
an example ofa man, to whom it did much good ; for 
| can affirm the contrary by other the like Examples, 
that it never did any good to thoſe that uſed it, northe 
liquor of the Birch-tree, whoſe vertue and efficacy [I 
do not believe to be ſo great as your Author deſcribes* : 
But for the ſtoppage of Urine, Marſh-mallow and ye 
| 0 
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of Almonds, which he deſpiſes, I approve to be good, . 
and better then any of his Ulnknown, Chymical Se- 
crets; for thoſe Chymical Medicines,as he himſelf con- 
feſſes, are hard to\be had, eſpecially Alkabeft , which 
is onely to be obtained by a Partcular favour from 
Heaven, and is rather a ſupernatural Gift, then a natu- 
ral remedy. But your Author doth wiſely, to commend 
ſuch remedies as can never, or with great difficulty be 
obtained, and then to ſay that no diſeaſe is incurable. 
And ſoleaving him to his unknown ſecrets, and thoſe 
to them that will uſe them, I am reſolved to adhere to 
the Practice of the Schools, which I am'confident will 
be more beneficialto the health of, | - 


Mapamn, © 
Your real and faithful 
Friend and Servant. 
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X LI. 


MADAM, F 


Our Authoy ſpeaking of the Gout, and ofthat kind 
of Gout which is called Hereditary, lays, It con- 
fiſts immediately in the Spirit of Life. Firlt, as for 

that which is called an Hereditary Diſcaſe, propagated 

from Parents upon their Children; my opinion1s, I hat 
it 15 nothing elſe but the ſame actions of the animate 
matter, producing the ſameeffect in the Child as they 


did in the Parent : For example; the ſame motions 


which 
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which made the Gout in the Parent, may make the 
ſame diſeaſe in the Child; but every Child has not his 
Parents diſeaſes, -- and many Children have luch diſea- 
ſes as their Parents never had ; neither 1s any diſeaſe tied 
to a particular Family by Generation, but they proceed 
from irregular motions, and are generally in all Man- 
kind ; and therefore properly there 1s no ſuch thing as 
an hereditary propagation of diſeaſes; for one and the 
ſame kind of diſeaſe may be made 1n difterent perſons, 
nevera kin to one another, by the like motions; but be- 
cauſe Children have ſuch a neer relation to their Parents 
by Generation, if they chance tohavethe ſame diſcafes 
with their Parents, men are apt to conclude it comes 
by inheritance ; but we may as well ſay, that all diſea- 
ſes are hereditary ; for there 15 not any diſeaſe in Na- 
ture but 1s produced by the actions 'of Nature's ſub- 
ſtance ; Yu if we receive life and all our bodily ſubſtance 
by Generation from our Parents, we may be aid to re- 
ceive diſcaſes tov ; for diſeaſes are 1nherent in the mat- 
ter or ſubſtance of Nature, which every Creature is a 
part of, and are real beings made by the corporeal mo- 
tions of the animate matter, alchough irregular to us ; 
for as this matter moves, fo is Life or Death, Sickneſs 
or Health, and all natural effects; and we conſiſting of 
the ſame natural matter, are naturally ſubject as well to 
diſeaſes as to health, according as the Matter moves. 
Thus all diſeaſes are hereditary in Nature ; nay, the 
Scripture it ſelt confirms it, being us, that diſeaſes, 
as well as death, are by an hereditary propagation deri- 
ved from eAdam upon all Poſterity. Bur as for the 
Gout, your eAuthors doctrine is*, T hat Life is not 
a body, nor proper to a body, nor of the off-ſpring of cor- 
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poreal 45 op but a meer N(o-thing ; and that the vor te cb. 


Spirit of 
reſolved by the Ferment of the heart into ſalt air, anden- 
lightned by life, and that the Gout doth immediately 
conſiſt 1n this ſpirit of life. All which how it doth a- 
gree, | cannot conceive, for that areal being ſhould 
be enlightned by Nothing, and be a ſpirit of Nothing, 
1s not imaginable, nor how the Gout ſhould inhabit 
in the ſpirit of life; for then it would follow ; that a 
Child, as ſoon as 1t is brought forth into the world, 
would be troubled with the Gout, 'f it be as natural to 
him as life, or have its habitation 1n the Spirit of Life. 
Alſo your Author-1s ſpeaking of an Appoplexy in the 
head, which takes away all ſenſe and motion. Burt ſure- 
ly, 1n my opinion, it 1s impoſsible that all ſenſe and mo- 
tion ſhould be out of the head; onely that ſenſe and 
motion, which 1s proper to the head, and to the na- 
eure of that Creature, 1s altered to ſome other ſenſitive 
and rational motions, which are proper to ſome other 
figure ; for there 1s no part er particle of matter that has 
not motion and ſenſe. I pray conſider, «Madan, is 
there any thing in Nature that is without motion * Per. 
chance you will ſay, Minerals; but thatis proved other- 
wiſe; as for example, by the ſympathetical motion be- 
tween the Loadſtone and Iron, and between the Nee- 
dle and the North, as allo by the operation of Mer- 
cury, and ſeveral others : Wherefore there is no doubt, 
but all kinds, forts and particulars of Creatures have 
their natural motions, although they are not all viſible 
tous, bit not ſuch motions as are made by Gas, or Blas, 
or Ideas, ec. but corporeal ſenſitive and rational mo- 


tions, which are the actions of Natural Matter. You 
 , Kkkkk may 


ife *12 a real being, to wit, the arterial blood tr 


eaſes in the 
point of life, 
© Of the Spt- 
rit of Life, 
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may ſay, Some are of opinion, that Sympathy and An. 
tipathy are not Corporeal motions. Truly, whoſe. 
ever lays fo, ſpeaks no reaſon; for Sympathy and An. 
tipathy are nothing elſe but the ations of bodies, and 
are made in bodies ; the. Sympathy betwixt Iron and 
the Loadfſtone is in bodies; the Sympathy between the 
Needle and the North is in bodies; the Sympathy of 
the Magnetick powder 1s in bodies. The - truth is, 
there is no motion without a body, nor no body 
without motion. Neither doth Sympathy and An-: 
tipathy work at diſtance by the power of Immaterial 
Spirits , or rays , ifluing out of their bodies, but by 
agreeable or diſagreeable corporeal motions ; forif 
the motions be agreeable, there is Sympathy ; if difa- 
orceable, there is Antipathy ; and if they be equally 
found in two bodies, then there 1s a mutual Sympa=- 
thy or Antipathy ; but if in one body onely, and not 
in the other, there is but Sympathy or Antipathy 
on one ſide, or in one Creature, Laſtly, concerning 
ſwoonings or fainting fits, your Authors opinion is, that 
they proceed from the ftomack : Which I can hardly 
beheve; for many will ſwoon upon the ſight of ſome 
obje&, others at a found, or report, others at the 
ſmell of ſome diſagrecable odour, others ar the taſte of 
ſome or other. thing that 1s not agreeable to their na- 
ture, and fo forth : alſo ſome will ſwoon at the ap- 
prehenſion or concelt of ſomething , and. ſome by a 
diſorder or irregularity of motions in exterior parts. 
Wherefore, my opinion 1s, that woonings may pro- 
ceed from any part of the body, and nor onely from 
the ſtomack. But, e Madam, I _—_ no Phyſi- 


cianeſs may perhaps be in an error, therefore [ 
wHlll 
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will leave this diſcourſe to thoſe that are  thorow! 
learned and pradtiſed in this Art, and reſt fatisfied 
that I am, 


Mavpan,, 
Your Ladiſhips 
humble Servant. 
CRLSTKEREREIELESSLISESSELSELEEREE 
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MADAM, 


] am of his opinion, they may ; for co-touchings 
of ſome exterior objects may cauſe alterations of ſome 
particular motions in fome particular parts of matter, 
without cither transferring their own motions into thoſe 
parts, (for that this is impoſsible, I have heretofore de- 
clared)) or without any corporeal departing from their 
own of matter intothem, and alterations may be 
produced both in the motions and figures of the affected 
parts : but thefe cures are not ſo frequent as thoſe that 
are made by the entring of medicines into the diſeaſed 
parts, and either expel the malignant matter, or recti- 
fie the irregular and diſordered motions, or ſtrengthen 
the weak, or reduce the ſtraying, or work any other 
ways according to the nature and py of their 
own ſubſtance, and the diſpoſition of the diſtempered 
parts: Neverthelcſs,thoſe cures which are performed ex- 


teriouſly * 
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Our Author * 1s inquiring whether ſome cures of «a we 6. 


diſeaſes may be effected by bare co-touchings; and 4B: 
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ceriouſly, as to heal inward affects by an outwad bare 
co-touching, are all made by natural motions natural 
ſubſtances, and not by N{on-beings, ſubſtanceleſs I. 
deas, or ſpiritual Rays, for thoſe that will cure diſeaſes 
by Ncon-beings, will effect little or nothing; for a diſ- 
eaſe is corporeal or material, and ſo muſt the remedies 
be, there being no cure made but by.a conflict of the re- 
medy .with the diſeaſe; and certainly , if a non-being 
fight againſt a being, or a corporeal diſeaſe, 1 doubr it 
will do no great effet; for the being will be too 
ſtrong for the non-being : Wherefore my conſtane opi- 
nion 1s, that all cures whatſover, are perfected by the 
power of corporeal motions, working upon the affected 
parts either interiouſly or exteriouſly, either by apply- 
ing external remedies to external wounds, or by curing 
internal diſtempers, either by medicines taken internal- 
ly, or by bare external co-touchings. And ſuch a re- 
medy, I ſuppoſe, has been that which your Author ſpeaks 
of, viz. a ſtone of a certain Iriſh-man, which by a 
meer external contact hath cured all kinds of diſeaſes, 
either by touching outwardly the affected parts, or by 
licking it but with the tip of the I ongue, it the diſeaſe 
was Internal : But 1f the vertue of the Stone was ſuch, as 
your eAuthor deſcribes , certainly , what man ſoever 
he was that poſleſſed ſuch a jewel, I fay, he was rather 
of the nature of the Devil, then of man, that would not 
divulge it to the general benefit of all mankind; and I 
wonder much, that your Author, who otherwiſe pre- 
tends ſuch extraordinary Devotion, Piety , and Reli- 
210uſneſs, as alſo Charity , viz. that all his works he 
has written, are for the benefit of his neighbour, and to 
detect the errors of the Schools meerly for the good of 

man, 
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man, doth yet plead his cauſe, ſaying, T hat ſecrets, 
4s they are moſt. difficultly prepared, ſo they ought to re- 
main in ſecret forever in the polſe/rion of the Privy Coun- 
cel, what Privy Counſels he means, I know not ; but 
certainly ſome are more difficule ro be ſpeken to, or any 
thing to be obtained from, then the preparation of a 
Phyſical Arcanum. - However, a general good or bene- 
fir ought not to be concealed or keptin privy Councels, 
but to be divulged and publickly made known, that 
all ſorts of People; of what condition, degree, or Na- 
tion ſoever, nught partake of the general bleſsing and 
bounty of God. But, Madam, you may be ſure, that 
many , who pretend to: know Phyſical ſecrets, moſt 
commonly know the leaſt, as being for the moſt part of 
the rank of them that deceive the ſimple with ſtrange 
tales which exceed truth ; and to make themſelves more 
authentical, they uſe torrail at others, and to condemn 
their skill, onely to magmtie their own : I ſay, many, 
Madam, as I have obſerved, are of that nature, eſpe- 
cially thoſe, that have but a ſuperficial knowledg inthe 
Art of Phyſick; for thole that are thorowly learned,and 
ſufficiently practiſed in it, ſcorn to do the like ;' which 
[ wiſh may proſper and thrive by their $kill. And fo 


reſt, | 
M avpamn, 
Your Ladiſhips 


bumble Servant. 


M A- 
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MADAM, 


Our Author is pleaſed to relate a ſtory of one that 

died ſuddenly, and being diſteRed, there was not 

the leaſt ſign of decay or diſorder found in his bo- 
dy. ButI cannot add to thoſe that wonder, when no 
ſign of diſtemper is found in a man's body after he is 
dead; becauſe I do not believe, that the ſubtilleſt, lear. 
nedſt, and molt practiſed Anatomiſt, can exactly tell 
all the Interior Government or motions, or can find out 
all obſcure and inviſible paflages m.a man's body , for 
concerning the motions, they are all altered in death, 
orrather in the diflolution of the animal figure, and al- 
though the exterior animal figure or ſhape doth not al. 
ter ſo ſoon, 'yet the animal motions may alter in amo- 
ment of time ; which ſudden alteration may cauſe a ſud- 
den death, and ſothe motions being inviſible, the cauſe 
of death cannot be percerved ; tor no body can find 
that which is notto be found, to wit, animal motions 
in adead man ; for Nature hath altered theſe motions 


from being animal motions to ſome other kind of mo- 


tions, ſhe being as various in difſolutions, as in producti. 
ons, indeed ſo various, that her ways cannot betraced 
or known thorowly and pany, but onely by piece- 
meals, as the ſaying 1s, that 1s, but partly: Where- 
fore man'can onely know that which 1s viſible, or ſub. 
ject to his ſenſes; and yer our ſenſes do not always in- 
form us truly, but the alterations of groſler parts are 

more 
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more eaſily known, then the alterations of ſubril cor- 
porcal motions, either in general, or in particular; net- 
ther are the. inviſible paſſages to be known in a dead 
Carcaſs, much leſs in a living- body. But, I pray, 
miſtake me not, when I ſay, that the animal motions 
are not ſubject toour exterior ſenſes; for I donot mean 
all exterioranimal motions, nor” all interior animal mo- 
tions; for though you do ſee nv interior motion in an 
animal body, yet you may feel ſome, as the motion of 
the Heart , the motion of the Pulſe ; the motion of 
the Lunps, and the like; but the moſt part of the inte- 
rior animal motions are not ſubject to our exterior ſen- 
ſes ; nay, 'no man, he may beas obſerving ashe will, 
can polsibly know by his exterior ſenſes all the ſeveral 
and variousinterior motions in his own body, nor all the 
exterior motions of his exterior parts: and thus it re- 
mains (hill, char neither the ſubcilleſt motions and parts 
of matter, nor the obſcure paſſages in ſeveral Creatures, 
can be known but by ſeveral parts, for what one pare is 
ignorant of, another part 1s knowing, and what one 
part'is knowing, another part is ignorant thereof; ſo 
that unleſs all the Parts of Infinite Marter were joyned 
into one Creature, there can never be m one particular 
Creature a perfect knowledg of all things in Nature. 
Wherefore I ſhall never aſpire to any ſuch knowledg, 
but be content with that little particular knowledg, Na- 
ture has been pleaſed to give me, the chief of which is, 


chat] know my ſelf, and eſpecially that I am, 
Madan, 


Your conſtant Friend, 


and faithful Servant. 
M A- 
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MADAM, 


Perceive you are defirous to know the cauſe, Why 
]. man i more weak at the latter end of a diſeaſe then at 
the beginning, and u a longer time recovering health, 
then looſing health, as alſo the reaſon of relapſes and in- 
termiſcions ? Furſt, as for weakneſs and ſrength, my 
opinion is, they are cauſed by the regular and irregu- 
lar motions in ſeveral parts, each firiving to over- 
powerthe other in their conflict ; and when a man re- 
covers from a diſcaſe, although the regular motions 
have conquered the irregular, and ſubdued them to 
their obedience, yet they are not ſo quite obedient as 
they ought, which cauſes weakneſs : Neither do the 
regular motions uſe ſo much force in Peace, as in 
War; for though animate matter cannot loſe force, 
yet it doth not always uſe force ; neither can the parts 
of Nature at beyond their natural power, but they 
do a& within their natural power ; neither do they 
commonly act to the utmoſt of their power. And as 
for Health , why it is ſooner loſt then recovered, [I 
anſwer , T hat it is eaſier to make diſorders then to 
rectifiethem : as for example, in a Common-wealth, 
the ruines of War are not ſo ſuddenly repaired , as 
made. Burt concerning Relapſes and [ntermiſsions of 
diſeaſes, Intermiſsions are like truces or ceſſations from 
War for a time ; and Relapſes are like new ſtirsor tu- 
mults of Rebellion ; for Rebels are not ſo apt to ſettle in 
peace 
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peace as to renew the w 
the regular motions of the body be ſtronger, they re- 
duce them again unto obedience. But diſeaſes are 
occaſioned many leveral ways; for ſome are made by 
a home Rebellion, and others by —_— enemies, and 
ſome by natural and regular diffoluttons, and their 
cures are asdifferent ; but thie chief Magiſtrates or Go- 
vernors of the animal body, which are the regular mo- 
tions of the parts of the body, want moſt commonly 
the aſsiſtance of forreign Parts, which are Medicines, 
Diets, and the like; and if there be factions amongſt 
theſe chief Magiſtrates, or motions of the parts of the 
body, then the whole body ſuffers a ruine. Butſince 
there would beno variety 1n Nature, nor no difference 
between Natures ſeveral parts or Creatures, if her 
ations were never different, but always agreeing and 
conſtant, a war or rebellion in Nature cannot be a- 
voided : But, nuſtake me not, for I do not mean a 
war or rebellion in the nature or ſubſtance of Matter, 
but between the ſeveral parts of Matter, which are the 
ſeveral Creatures, and cheir ſeveral Motions ; for 
| Matter being always oge and the ſame inits naturg, has 
nothing to war withal; and furely it will nor quarrel 
with its own Nature. Next you deſire to know, that 
if Nature bein a Perpetual motion, Whence comes a du- 
ration of ſome things, and a T iredneſs, Wearineſs, Slug- 
iſhneſs, or Faintneſs ? Ianſwer, firſt, That in ſome 
$odics , the Retentive motions are ſtronger then the 
diſſolving motions ; as for example, Gold, and Quick- 
ſilver or Mercury ; the ſeparating and diſſolving mo- 
tions of Fire have onely power to melt and rarifie them 
for a time, but cannot alter their nature-: ſoa Hammer, 
Mmmmm or 


pon {light occaſions ; and it 
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or ſuch like inſtrument, when uſed, may beat Gold, 
and make it thin as a Cobweb, or as duſt, but cannot 
alter its interior nature : But yet this doth not prove it 
to be either without motion, or to be altogether unal. 
terable, and not ſubjeR to any diflolution ; but one] 
that its retentive motions are too ſtrong for the diflol 
ving motions of the Fire, which by force work upon 
the Gold ; and we might as well ſay, that Sand, or an 
Earthen Veſſel, or Glaſs, or Stone, or any thing elle, 
is unalterable,and will laſt eternally,if not diſturbed.But 
ſome of Natures ations are as induſtrious to keep their 
figures, as others are to diflolve, or alter them; and 
therefore Retentive motions are more ſtrong and active 
in ſome figures, then diſſolving miotionsare in others, 
or producing, motions in other Figures. Next, as for 
Tiredneſs, or Faintneſs of motions, there 1s no ſuch 
thing as tiredneſs or faintneſs in Nature, for Nature 
cannot be tired, nor grow faint, or ſick, nor be pained, 
nardie, nor be any ways detective ; for all this isone- 
ly cauſed through the change and variety of the corpo- 
real motions of Nature, and her ſeveral parts, neither 
do irrggular motions prove any, defe&t in Nature, but 
a prudence in Natures ations, in making varieties and 
alterations of Figures ; for without fuch motions or 
actions, there could net be ſuch varieties and alterations 
in Nature as thereare : neither is{lackneſs of ſome mo- 
tions a defeR, for Nature is too wile to uſe her uemoſt 
force in her ordinary works; and though Nature is in- 
finite, yet it 1s not neceflary ſhe ſhould uſe an infinite 
force and power in any particular att. Laſtly, you 
deſire my opinion, Whether there be motion in a dead 
animal (ſreature. To which, I-anſwer : Þ have de- 
clared 
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clared heretofore, that there is no fuch thing as death 


in Nature, but what is commonly named death , is 
but an alteration or change of corporeal motions, and 
the death of an animal is nothing elſe bur the didolving 
motions of its figure; for when a man is dying , the 
motions which did: formerly work to the confiſtence 
of his figure do now work to the diſſolution of his fi- 
ure, and to the produftion of ſome other figures, 
changing and transforming every part thereof ; but 
though the figure of that dead animal is diſſolved, yet 
the parts of that diſſolved figure remain ſtill in Nature 
although they be infinitely changed , and will do'fo 
eternally, as long as Nature laſts by the Will of God; 
for nothing can be loſt or annthulated in Nature. And 
thisis all, «Madam, that I can anſwer to your queſti- 
ons, wherein, I hope, I have obeyed your commands, 
according to the duty of, 


Mavau, 
Your faithful Friend 
and humble Servant. 
$KELSECTCHAFSSFSELFSLFGANSNKL SEES 
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"MAD AM, 


Have thus far diſcharged my duty, that according 
tro your commands, [ have given you my judgment 
of the works of thoſe four famous Philoſophers of 


our ag*, which: you did ſend me to peruſe, and have 
withal 


4 
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withal made reflexions upon ſome of their opinions in 
Natural Philoſophy, eſpecially thoſe, wherein I did 
' find them diſſent = the Ground and Principles of 
my own Philoſophy. And ſince by your leave I am 
now publiſhing all thoſe Letters whuch I have lutherto 
written to you concerning thoſe aforeſaid Authors, and 
their Works, I am confident I ſhall not eſcape the cen- 
ſures of their followers ; But, I ſhall deſire them, 
that they will be pleaſed to do me this Juſtice, and to 
examine firſt my opinions well, without any parriality 
or wilful miſinterpretation of my ſence, before they paſs 
their cenſure : Next, I deſire them to conſider, That 
[ have no skill in SchooL-learming, and therefere for 
want of terms of Art may eaſily chance to flip, or at 
leaſt, not expreſs my opinions ſo clearly as my readers 
expected ; However, | have done my endeavour, and 
co my ſenſe and reaſon they ſeem clear and plain c- 
nough, eſpecially as I have expreſſed them 1n thoſe 
Letters I have ſent you;for concerning my otherWork, 
called Philoſophical Opinions, I muſt confeſs, that it 
might have been done more exactly and perſpicuouſly, 
had I been better skilled in ſuch words and expreſsons 
as are uſual in the Schools of Philoſophers ; and there- 
fore,if 1 be but capable to learn names and terms of Art, 
( although I find my ſelf very untoward to learn, and 
do deſpair of proving a Scholar) I will yetendeavour 
to rectifie that work, and make itmoreintelligible ; for 
my greateſt ambition 1s to expreſs my conceptions. ſo, 
that my Readers-may underſtand them : For which 1 
would, not ſpare any labour or pains, but be as in- 
duſtrigus as thoſe that gain their living by their work ; 
and'I pray to God, that Nature may give me a capa- 


city 
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city to do it. Burt as for thoſe that will cenſure my 
works out of ſpite and malice, rather then according to 
juſtice, let them do their worſt ; for if God do but bleſs 
them, I need not to fearthe power of Nature, much 
leſs of a part of Nature, as Man. Nay, if ] have 
but your Ladiſhips approbation, it will ſatisfieme, for 
[ know you are ſo wile and jaſt in yourjudgment; that 
I may ſafely rely upon it: For which I ſhall conſtantly 


= —_ 
. 


and unfeignedly remain as long as I live, 


MaDamn, 


Your Ladiſhips moſt faithful Friend 


and humble Servant. 


Szcr. IV. 


——_— 


I. 


taza Perceive, you take great delight in 


the ſtudy of Natural Philoſophy, 


= 


{ ſince you have not onely ſent me 

& ſome Authors to peguſe, and pive 

= my judgment of their opinions, but 

W# are very ſtudious your ſelf in the 

| ** reading of Philoſophical Works : 

and truly, I think you cannot pond your time more 
honourably, profitably, and delightfully, then in the 
ſtudy of Nature, as to conſider how Variouſly , 
Curiouſly, and Wiſely , ſhe acts in her Creatures , 
for if the particular knowledg of a man's ſelf be com- 
mendable, much more is the knowledg of the general 
actions of Nature, which doth lead us tothe knowledg 
of our ſelves. The truth is, by the help of Philo- 
ſophy our Minds are raiſed above ourlelves, intothe 
knowledg of the Cauſes of all natural effects. Bur 


leaving 
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leaving the commending of this noble ſtudy, | you are 
plealed to deſire my, opinion of a very difficuk and in- 


tricate argument in Natural Philoſophy , to wit, of 


Generation,or Natural Production. I muſt beg leave to 
tell you, firſt,that ſome (though fooliſhly) believe,it isnot 
fix for W omen to argue upon ſo ſubril a Myſtery:Next, 
there have been ſo many learned and experienced Phi- 
loſaphers, Phyſiaans, and Anatomiſts, which have 
treated of this ſubject, that it might be thought a great 

clumpuoii for me, to argue with them, having nei- 
"i the learning nor experience by practice which they 
had : Laſtly, I here are ſo many ſeveral ways and 
manners of Productions in Nature, as 1t is impoſsible 
for a ſingle Creature to know them all : For there 
are Infinite variations made by felf-monon in Infinite 
Marer, producing ſeveral Figures, which are ſeveral 
Creatures in that ſame Matter. Bur you would fain 


know , how Nature, which is Infinite Matter, acts ' 


by ſelE-motion © Truly, Madam, you may as well 
ask any onepart of {your body, how every other part 


of your body acts, as to ask me, who am but a ſmall 
pm of Infinite Matter, how Nature works. But yet, 


cannat ſay, that Nature is ſo obſcure, as her Crea- 


tures are utterly 12norant; for as there are twoof the 
outward ſenſitive organs in animal bodies, which 'are 
more intelligible then the reſt, towit, the Ear, and the 
. Eye; foin Infinite Matter, which is the body of Na- 
ture, there are two parts, which are more underſtand- 
ing or knowing then the reſt, towit, the Rational and 
Senſitive part of Infinice Matter ; for though it be true, 
That Nature, by ſelf-diviſion, made by felf-motion into 


ſelEfigures, which are ſelE-parts, cauſes a ſel obſcurity to 


each 


—— 
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 eachpart, motion, and figure; nevertheleſs, Nature 
being infinitely wiſe and knowing, its infinite natural 
wiſdom and knowledg is divided amongſt thoſe infinite 
parts'of the infinite body : and the two moſt intelli. 
gible parts, - as I ſaid, are the ſenfitive and rational 
parts in Nature, {which are divided, being infinite, 
into every Figure or Creature, I cannot ſay equally 
divided, no more, then I can fay, all creatures are'of 
equal ſhapes, ſizes, properties, ſtrengths, quantities, 
qualities, conſtitutions, ſemblances, appetites, paſsions, 
capacities, forms, natures, and the hike ; for Na- 
ture delights in variety , as humane ſenſe and reaſon 
may well perceive :- for ſeldom any two creatures are 
juſt alike, alchough of one kind: or fort, but every 
creature doth vary more or leſs, Wherefore it is not 
probable, that the production or generation of all or 
moſt Creatures, ſhould be after one and the ſame man- 
ner or way, for elſe all Creatures would be jult alike 
without any difference. But this is to be obſerved, 
that though Nature delights in variety, yet ſhe doth 
not delight in confuſion, but, -as it 1s the propriety of 
Nature to work variouſly , ſo ſhe works allo willy , 
which is the reaſon, that the rational and ſenſitive parts 
of Nature, which are the deſigning and architetoni- 
cal parts, keep the ſpecies of every kind of Creatures 
by the way of Tranſlation in Generation, or natural 
Production; for whatſoever 1s transferred, works ac- 
cording to' the nature of that figure or figures from 
whence1t was transferred, But miſtake me not; for 1 
do not mean always according to their exterior Figure, 
but according to their interior Nature , for difterent 


motions 1n one and the ſame parts of matter, make dif- 
ferent 
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ferent figures, wherefore much more in ſeveral parts 
of matter and changes of motion ; But, as I ſaid, 
Tranſlation 1s the chiet means to ktep or maintain the 
ſpecies of every kind of Creatures, which Tranſla- 
tion in natural production or generation, is of the 
pureſt and ſubcileſt ſubſtances, to wit, the ſenſitive 
and rational, which are thedeſigning and architeo- 
nical parts of Nature. You may ask me, «Madam, 
what this wiſe and ingenious Matter is. | anſwer : 
Ic is ſo pure, ſabtil, and ſelf-active, as our humane 
ſhares of ſenſe and reaſon cannot readily or perfectly 
perceive it ; for by that little part of knowledg = a hu- 
mans creature hath, it may more readily perceive the 
ſtrong action then the purer ſubſtance; for the ſtrong- 
eſt action of the'pureſt ſubſtance is more perceivable 
then the matter or ſubſtance it ſelf; which is the cauſe, 
that moſt raen are apt to believe the motion , and 
to deny the mattet, by reaſon of its ſubtilty ; for 
| ſurely the ſenfitive aud rational matter is ſo pure and 
ſabtil, as not to be expreſſed by hamane ſenſe and rea- 
ſon. As. for the rational-matter, it is ſo pure, fine, 
and {ubti], that it may be as far beyond lucent matter, as 
lucent matter is beyond groſs vapours, or thick clouds ; 
and the ſenſitive matter ſeems not much leſs pure : alfo 
there is very pure inanimate matter, butnot ſubtil and 

active of itſelf; for asthereare degrees in the animate, 
ſo there are alſo degrees in the inanimate matter; fo 
that the pureſt degree of inanimate matter comes next 
to the animate, not in motion, but 1n the purity of 1ts 
own degree; for it cannot change its nature ſo, as to 
become animate, yetit may be ſopure in its own na- 
ture, as not to be perceptible by our groſler ſenſes. 
| Ooo00 ” But 
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But concerning the two degrees of animate Marter, tg 
wit, the ſenſiuve and rational, I lay that the ſenſitive 
is much more acute then Vitriol , Aqua-fortis, Fire, 
or the like ; and the rational much more ſubtril and 
active then Quickſilver, or Light, fo as I cannot find a 
compariſon fit to expreſs them, onely that this ſenſitive 
and rational ſelf-moving Mater 1s the life and ſoul of 
Nature; But by reaſon this Matter is not ſubject to our 
groſs ſenſes, alchough our ſenſes are ſubject to it, as be- 
ing made, fubſiſting and acting through the power of 
its actions, weare not apt to believe it, no more then a 
ſimple Country-wench will believe, that Air is a ſub- 
ſtance, if ſhe neither hear, ſee, ſmell, caſte, or touch it, 
although Air touches and ſurrounds her : Bur yet the 
effects of this animate matter prove that there is ſuch a 
matter ; onely, as I ſaid before, this ſel-moving matter 
cauſing a ſelf-diviſion as well as a general action, is the 
cauſe of a ſelf-obſcurity, which obſcurity cauſes doubts, 
diſputes, and inconſtanciesin humane opinions, although 
not ſo much obſcurity, as to make all Creatures blind- 
fold, for ſurely there 1s no Creature but perceives more 
or leſs. Butto conclude, The Rational degree of Mat- 
ter is the moſt inteiligjble, and the wiſeſt part of Na- 
ture, andthe Senſitive 1s the moſt laborious and provi- 
dent partin Nature, both whichare the Creators of all 
Creaturesin Infinite Matter; and if you intend to know 
more of this Rational and Senſitive Matter, you may 
conſult my Book of Philoſophy, to which I refer you. 
And fo taking my leave for the preſent, I reſt, 
Manpan, 
Your Faithful Friend 
and Servant. 


MA- 
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MADAM, 


Underſtand by your laſt,that you have read theBook 

of that moſt learned and famous Phyſifan and Ana- 

tomiſt, Dr. Harvey, which treats of Generation : and 
in the reading of jt, you have mark'd ſeveral {cruples, 
which you have framed into ſeveral queſtions concern- 
ing that ſubje&,to which you deſire my anſwer. Truly, 
eM adam, | am loth to unbarque my elf in this difh- 
cult argument, not onely for the reaſons I have given 
you heretofore, but allo that I do not find my ſelf able 
enough to give you ſuch a ſatisfactory anſwer as per- 
haps you do expe. Butſince your Commands are 
ſo powerful with me, that I can hardly reſiſt them, and 
your Nature ſo good that you eaſily pardon any thing 
that is anuſs, I will venture upon it according to the 
ſtrength of my Natural Reaſon, and endeavour to give 
you iy opinion as well and as clearly as I can. Your 
firſt queſtion is ; Whether the attion of one or more pro- 
ducers be the onely cauſe of Natural Produttion or Ge- 
neration, without imparting or transferring any of their 
own ſubſtance or Matter. I anſwer: I he foleco-attion 
of the Producers may make a change of exterior forms 
or figures, but not produce another Creature ; for it 
there were not ſubſtance or matter, as well as ation, 
both transferred together, there would not be new 
Creatures made out of old Macter, but every producti- 
on would require new Matter, which is impoſstble, it 


' there 
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there be but one Matter, and that infinite, and cer- 
cainly, humane ſenſe and reaſon may well perceive, that 
there can be but one Matter, for ſeveral kinds of Matter 


*would make a confuſionz and thus 1f new Creatures 


were made onely by ſubſtanceleſ[s motion, 1t would not 
onely be an infinite trouble to -Nature, to create ſome- 
thing out of nothing perpetually , but, as I ſaid , ir 
would make% confuſion amongſt all Nature's works, 
which are her ſeveral Parts or Creatures. But by rea- 
ſon there 1s but one Matter, which 1s Infinite and Eter- 
nel, and this Matter hasſelE-motion in it, both Matter, 
and Motion muſt of neceſsity tranſmigrate, or be tranſ- 
ferred together without any ſeparation, as being but one 
thing, to wit, Corporeal Motion. 'Tis true, one 

art of animate or felf-moving Matter, may without 
Tranſlation move, or rather occaſion other parts to 
move; but one Creature cannot naturally produce a- 
nother without the transferriag of its corporeal mo- 
tions. Butitis well to be obſerved, that there is great 
difference between the actions of Nature, for Jll ati- 
ons are not generating, but ſome are patterning, and 
ſome transforming, and the like; and as for thetranſ- 
forming action, that may be without tranſlation, as 
being nothing elſe but a change 'of motions in one and 
the ſame part or parts of Matter, to wit, when the ſame 
parts of Matter do change into ſeveral figures, and re- 
turn into the ſame figures again. Allo the ation of 
Patterming is without Tranſlation ; for to pattern out, 
is nothing elſe but to imitate, and to make a figure in 
its own ſubſtance vr parts of Matter like another fi- 
gure. But 1n generation every producer doth transfer 
both Matter and Motion, that is, Corporeal Motion 


into 
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into the produced ; and if there be more producers then 
one, they all do contribute tothe produced; andif one 
Creature produces many Creatures, thoſe many Crea- 
rures do partake 'more or lels of their producer,” | Bur 
you may lay, It the producer transfers its own Matter, 
or rather its own corporeal motions into the produced, 
many productions will ſoon diflolve the producer, and 
he will become a facrificetohis oft-ſpring. ] anſwer; 
That doth not follow : for as one or more Creatures 
contribute to one or more other Creatures ; {o other 


Creatures do contribute to them ,. although not after 


one and the ſame manner or way, bur after diversman- 
ners or ways; but all manners and ways mult be by 
tranſlation to repair and aſsiſt; for no Creature can (ub- 
ſiſt alone and of 1t ſelf, but all Creatures traffick and 
commerce from and to each other, and muſt of nece{- 
ſity do ſo, ſince they are all parts of the ſame Matter : 
Neither can Motion ſubſiſt without Marter, nor quit 
Matter , nor a& without Matter , no more, then an 
Artificer can work without materials, and without (elf- 
motion Matter would be dead and uſeleſs, Wherefore 
Matter and Motion mult upon neceſsity not onely be 
inſeparable, but be one body, to wity corporeal mo- 
tion; which motion by dividing and compoſing its (e- 

veral parts, andacting variouſly, 1s the caule of all Pro- 
duction, . Generation, Metamorpholing, or any other 
thing that is done in Nature. Burtt, according to your 
eAuthor , the fole action be the caule of Generation 

without transferrins of ſubſtance, then Matter 1s ule- 
leſs, and of none or little effect ; which, in my opt- 

nion, 15 not probable. 


Your ſecond queſtion is, }hether the Produttion or 
PpppP (Jene- 
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(Generation of animals u a1 the Conceptions of the Brain, 
which the Learned ſay are [mmaterial * | anſwer ; The 
Conceptions of the Brain, in my opinion, are not Im- 
material, but Corporcal ; for though the corporeal 
motions of the brain, or the matter of its conceptions, 
is inviſible to humane Creatures, and that when the 
brain is diſſected, there is no ſuch matter found, yet that 
doth not prove, that there is no Matter, becauſe it is 
not {o groſs a ſubſtance as to be perceptible by our exte- 
rior ſenſes: Neither will your Authors example hold, 
that as a builder erects a houſe according to his concep- 
tion in the brain, the ſame happens in all other natural 
productions or generations; for, in my opinion, the 
houſe is materially made 1n the brain, which1s the con- 
ception of the builder, although not of ſuch groſs ma- 
terials, as Stone, Brick, Wood, and the like, yet of 
fuch matter as is the Rational Matter, that is, the houſe 
when it 1s concetved 1n the brain, is made by the rati 
onal corporeal figurative motions of their own ſub- 
ſtance or degree of Matter; But if all Animals ſhould 
be cola by meer fancies, and a Man and a 
Woman ſhould beget by fancying themſelves together 
in copulation, then the produced would be a true Pla- 
tonick Child ; But if a Woman being from her Huſ- 
band ſhould be ſo got with Child, the queſtion is, whe- 
ther the Husband would own the Child ; and it amo- 
rous Lovers ( which are more contagious for appetite 
and fancy then Married perſons) ſhould produce 
Children by Immaterial contagions , there would be 

more Children then Parents to own them. 
Your third queſtion is, Whether Animals may not be 
produced, as many Diſeaſes are, by contagion ? | anſwer : 
| Although 
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Although contagions may be made at a diſtance, by 


perception; yet thoſe dilcaſes are not begotten by im- - 


material motions, but by the rational and ſenſitive corpo- 
real motions, which work ſuch diſeaſes in the body of a 
Creature, by the aflociation of parts, like as the ſame 
diſeaſe is made in another body : Neither are diſeaſes 
always produced after one and the ſame manner, but 
after divers manners ; whereas animals are produced 
as animals, that 1s, after one natural and proper way ; 
for alchough all the effects in particular be not alike, yet 
the general way or manner to produce thole effects is the 
ſame: As for example; there is no other way to pro- 
duce a fruitful Egg, but by a Cock anda Hen ; But a 
Contagious diſeaſe, as the ſmall-Pox, or the like, may be 
produced by the way of Surfeits or by Conceit, which 
may cauſe the ſenſinve corporeal parts , through the 
irregular motions of the rational corporeal parts, to work 
and produce ſuch a diſeaſe, or any other ways. Burt 
neither a diſeaſe, nor no creature elle can be produced 
without matter, by ſubſtanceleſs motion; for whereſo- 
everis motion, there is allo matter, matter and motion 
being but one thing., * 

Ver fourth queſtion 1s, Whether an Animal Crea- 
ture is perfefly ſhaped or formed at the firſt Conception ? 
I anſwer : If the Creature be compoled of many and 
different parts , my opinions is , it cannot be. You 
may ſay, Thar if it hath not all hus parts | at 
once, there will be required many acts of generation 
to beget or produce every part, otherwiſe the produ- 
cers would not be the Parents of the produced in whole, 
butinpart. I anſwer: The Producer is the deſigner, 
architect, and founder of the whole Creature produced ; 


for 


—— — 
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for the ſenſitive and rational corporeal motions, which 
are transferred from the producer or producers, joyn to 
build the produced like to the producer 1n ſpecie, but 
the transferred parts may be inviſible and inſenſible to 
humane Creatures, both through their purity and lit- 
tle quantity, until the produced 1s framed to ſome vi. 
ſible degree ; for a ſtately building may proceed from 
a {mall beginning, neither can humane ſenfe tell what 
manner of building 1s deſigned at the firſt foundation. 
But you may ſay, That many Eggs may be mad: by 
one act of the producers, to wit, the Cockand the Hen, 
and thoſe many Eggs may be laid at ſeveral times, as alſo 
hatched at ſeveral times, and become Chickens at ſeve- 
ral times. I anſwer; It may well and eaſily be fo : for 
the rational and ſenſitive parts or corporeal motions 
which were transferred in oneat, deſigned many pro- 
duced through that one a&t; for thoſe transferred cor- 
poreal motions, although they have not a ſufficient 
quantity of themſelves to make all the produced in their 
perfect ſhapes at once, yet they are the chief deſigner, 
archite& and founder of all that are to be produced, for 
the corporeal motions which are transferred, joyn with 
thoſe they are transferred to, and being aſſociates, work 
to one deſign, the ſenſitive being the archite&, the ra- 
tional the deſigner , which together with the inani- 
mate parts of matter, can never want materials, neither 
can the materials want labourers ; for the degrees of 
matter are inſeparable, and do make but 'one body or 
ſubſtance. Again you may lay, I hat ſome*parts of 
Matter may produce another Creature not like to the 
producer 1n its ſpecies, *as for example, Monſters. I 
anſwer, That 1s polstble to be done, but yer it is not 

uſual : 


- 
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uſual - for Monſters are not commonly born, but 
thoſe corporeal mottongFFinch dwell in one ſpecies, 


work according to. the nature of the ſame ſpedes . 


and when the parts of Matter are transferred from 
Creature to Creature, that ts, are ſeparated Fom ſome 
parts, and joyned to other pars of the ſame ſpecies, and 
the ſame nature; thoſe transferred parts of matter, al- 


#2 


though inviſible in quantity,” by reaſon of their purity 


and {ubtilty, begin the work of the produced according 
to itsnatural ſpeaes, and the labourers in other parts of 
matter work to the ſame end ; juſt as it 1s mthe artificial 
building of a houſe, where the houſe is firſt deſigned by 
the Archicet, or Maſter, and then the labourers work 
not after their own fancy, (elſe it would not be the 


fame houſe that was deſigned, norany uniformity init) |, 


but according to the architects or ſurveyors deſign; fo 
thoſe parts of matter or corporeal motions that are tran(- 
ferred from the producer, are like the archicet; but the 
labourers or workmen are the afsiſting and adjoyning 
parts of matter. But you will hy, How comes it,that ma- 
ny creatures may be made by oneortwo*? I anſwer : As 
one owner or two partners maybe the cauſe of many 
buildings, ſo few or more transferred rational and ſen- 
ſitive corporcal motions may make and produce as ma- 
ny creatures as they can get materials and labourers ; 
for if they get one, they get the other, by reaſon the 
degrecs of matter, viz. animate and inanimate, are in- 
ſeparably mixt, and make but one body or ſubſtance ; 
and the proof of it-15, that all animals are not conſtant in 
the number of their oft-ſpring, but ſometimes produce 
more, and ſometimes fewer, and ſometimes their off- 


ſpring is les, and ſometimes larger, according to the 
Qqq9g  — quantity 
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quantity of matter. Again you may lay, T hatin ſome 
Creatures there is no paſſage to recerve the transferred 
' matter into the place of the architecture. I anſwer: 
T hat all paſſages are not viſible to humane ſenſe; and 
ſome humane Creatures have not a ſufficient humane 
reaſon to conceive, that moſt of Natures works are not 
ſo groſs asto be ſubjectto their exterior ſenſes; but as for 
ſuch parts and paſſages, whether exterior or..interior, 
vilible or inviſible, as alſo for copulation, conception, 
formation, nouriſhment, and the like in Generation, 
[ leave you to Phyſicians and Anatomuſts. - And to 
conclude this queſtion, we may obſerve, that not any 
animal Creatures ſhape diflolvech in. one inſtant of 
time, but by degrees ; why ſhould we believe then, 
that Animals are generated or produced in their perfect 
ſhapein one inſtant of time, and by one act of Nature * 
But ſenſe and reaſon knows by obſervation, that an 
animal Creature requires more time to be generated, 
then to be diſſolved, like as an-houle is ſooner and with 
leſs pains pulld down, then built up. | 
——_ Fifth queſtion 1s, W hether Animals are not 
generated by the way of Metamorphofing * To which 
I anfwer, That it is not poſsible that a third Creature 
can be made without tranſlation of corporeal; monons ; 
and ſince Metamorphoſing 1s onely a change of moti- 
ons 1n the ſame parts of Matter, without any tranſlation 
of corporeal motions, no animal Creature can be pro- 
duced or generated by the way of Metamorphoſing. 
Your Sixth queſtion 1s, : Whether a whole may be made 
out of a part? | anſwer: There is no whole in Na- 
ture, except you will call Nature her ſelf a whole; for 
all Creatures are but parts of Infinite Matter. + 
our 
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Your Seventh queſtion is, Whether all Animals, a; 
alſo Vegetables,are made or generated by the way of Eg gx ? 
[ have faid heretofore, T hat it is not probable, chat ditte- 
rent ſorts, nay, different kinds of Creatures, ſhould 
all have but one manner or way of production; for 
why ſhould not Nature make difterent ways of pro- 
ductions, as well as different Creatures And as for 
Vegetables, if all their Seeds be likened'unto Eggs, then 
Eggs may very well be likened to Seeds; which if fo, 
then a Peas-cod is the Hen, and the Peas in the Cod | 
is the cluſter of Eggs : thelike of ears of Corn. And 
thoſe animals that produce bur one creature or ſeed at a 
time, may be like the kernel of a Nut, when che ſhell is 
broke, the creature comes forth. Butthow this will a- 
Tree with your Author, who ſays, that the creature in 
the ſhell muſt make itg own paſſage, | 'cannot tell; for | 
ifthe Nut be not broken by ſome external means or oc- 
calion, the kernel is not like to get forth. Andas for 
humane Eggs, I know not what to-anfwer; for it is 
faid,that the firſt Woman was made of a mansribb ; but 
whether thatribb was anegg, | cannot tell. And why 
may not Minerals and Elements be produced by the 
way of Eggs as well as Vegetables and Animals” Nay, 
why may not the*'whole World be likened unto an 

g% Which if fo, thetwo Poles are the two ends 
of the Egg ; and for che Elements, the Yolk is the Fire, 
the W hite, the Water ; the F ilm; the Ar; and the 
Shell it ſelf will very well ſervefor the' Earth : Butthen 
it mult firſt be broken, and pounded into onelump or 
ſolid maſs, and ſo ſwim orfink into the midſt of the 
+ liquid parts, as to the Center; ahd' as for the ſeveral 
fzruſes in this great Egg, theyare the'{everal Creatures 

in 
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init, Orit might be ſaid, that the Chaos was an Egg, 
and the Univerſe, the Chicken. But leaving this fi- 
milizing,it is like, that ſome Radious Men may by long 
ſtudy upon one part of the body, conceive aid believe 
that all other parts are like that one part; like as thoſe 
that have gazed long upon the Sun, all they ſee for a 
time, are Suns to them ; or like as thoſe which havin 
heard much of Hobgoblins, all they ſee are Hobgob. 
lins, their fancies making ſuch things. But, eMa- 
dam, to make a concluſion allo of this queſtion, I re- 
peat what 1 ſaid before, viz. that all Creatures have 
not one way of production ; and as they have not all 
one way of production, fo they have neither one in- 
ſtant of eime either for perfection or diflolution, but 
cheir perfection and diſſolution is made by degrees. 
Your Eighth queſtion is, Whether it may not be, 
that the ſenſitive and rational corporeal motions in an 
Egg do pattern out the figure of the Hen and Cock, XL 
the Hen fits upon the Bgg, and ſo bring forth Chickens 
the way of patterning * I anſwer : I he action of pat- 
terning, 15 not the action of Generation ; for as [ ſaid 
heretofore, the ations of Natureare different, and 
Generation muſt needs be performed by the way 6f 
tranſlatien, which tranſlation is. not required in the 
action of Patterning ; but according as the Preducers 
are, which transfer their own matter into the pro- 
duced,ſois the produced concerning its ſpecies ; which 
is plainly proved by common examples; for if Phea- 
ſants, or Furky, or Goole-eggs, be laid under an or- 
dinary Hen, or an ordinary Hens-egg, be laid under 
a Pheaſant, T'urky, or Gooſe, the Chickens of theſe 
Eggs will never be of any other ſpecies then of _ 
that 
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that produced the Egg; -for an ordinary Hen, it ſhe 
ſit-upon Pheaſants, I urky, or CGoole-eggs, doth not 
hatch Chickens of her own ſpecies, but the Chickens 
will be of the ſpecies either of the Pheaſant, or Turky, 
or Gooſe, which did at firſt produce the Egg . which 
proves, that in Generation, or Natural production, 
there 1s not onely required the action of the Producers, 
but alſo a Transferring of ſome of their 'own parts to 
form the produced. But you-may ſay, What doth 
che fitting Hen contribute then to the production of 
the Chicken ? Ianſwer : Theſitting Hen doth one- 
ly aſsiſt the Egg in the production of the Chicken, as 

che Ground doth the Seed. | | 
Your Ninth queſtion is, Concerning the Soul of 4 
particular Animal Creature, as whether it be wholly of it 
ſelf, and ſubſiſts wholly in and by it ſelf ? Butyou muſt 
g1ve me leave firſt to ask you what Soul you mean, whe- 
ther the Divine, or the Natural Soul, for there is great 
difference betwixt them , although not the leaft that 
ever [ heard, rightly examined and diſtinguiſhed; and 
if you meanthe Divine Sou!,] ſhall deſire you toexcuſe 
me, for that belongs to Divines, and not to Natural 
Philoſophers ; neither am I fo preſumptuous as to in- 
trench upon their ſacred order. But as for the Na- 
raral Soul, the Learned have divided it into three parts, 
to wit, the Vegetative, Senſitive, and Rational Soul, 
and according to theſe three Souls, made three kinds of 
lives, as the Vegetative, Senſitive, and Rational Life, 
But they might as well ſay , there are infinite bodies, 
lives, and fouls, as three; for in Nature there is but 
one life, ſoul, and body, conſiſting all of one Matter, 
which is corporeal Nature. But yet by reaſon this life 
| Rrrrr and 
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and foul is material, it'is divided into numerous parts, 
which- make numerous hives and ſouls in every particu- 
lar Creature; for each particular part of the rational 
ſelE-moving Matter, is each particular ſoul in each par- 
ticular. Creature, but all thoſe parts conſidered in ge- 
neral, .make but one ſoul of Nature; and as this ſelf- 
moving Rational Matter hath power tounne its parts, 
ſo it hath ability or power to divide its united / cha And 
thus the rational ſoul of every particular Creature is 
compoſed of parts, (I mean parts of a material fub- 
ſtance; for whatſoever 1s ſubſtanceleſs and incorporeal, 
belongs not to Nature, but is Supernatural; ) for b 

reaſon the Infinite and Onely matter is by ſelf-motion 
divided into {elf-parts, not any Creature can have a 
ſoul without parts ; neither can the ſouls of Creatures 
ſubſiſt without commerce of other rational parts, no 
more then one body can {ubſiſt without the aſsiſtance of 
other bodies; for all parts belong to one body, which 
is Nature: nay, if any thing could ſubſiſt of it ſelf, it 
werea God, and not a Creature: Wherefore not any 
Creature canchallenge a ſoul abſolutely to himſelf, un- 
leſs Man, who hath a divine foul, which no other 
Creature hath. But chat which makes ſo many con- 
fuſions and diſputes amongſt learned men is, that they 
concelve, firſt, there is no rational ſoul but onely in 
man ; next , that this rational ſoul in every man is 
individable. But if the rational ſoul is material, as 
certainly to all ſenſe and reaſon it is, then it muſt not 
onely bein all material Creatures, but be dividable too; 
for all that is material or corporeal hath parts, and is di- 
vidable, and thereforethere is no ſuch thing in any one 
Creature as one intire ſoul ; nay, we might as well (ay, 


there 
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there 1s but.one Creature in Nature, as ſay, there is but 
one individable nataral foul in one Creature. 

Your Tenth queftion 1s, Whether Souls are produ- 
cible, or can be produced ? | anſwer: in my opinion, 
they are producible, by reaſon all parts in Nature are 
ſo. But miſtake me not; for I donot mean that any 
one part 1s produced out of Nothing, or out of new 
matter; bur one Creature is produced by another, by 
the dividing and uniting, joyning and disjoyning of the 
ſeveral parts of Matter, and not by ſubſtanceleſs Mo- 
tion out ofnew Matter. And becaule there is not any 
thing in Nature, that has an abſolute ſubſiſtence of it (elf, 
each Creature is a producer, as well as a produced, 
in ſome kind or other; for no part of Nature can ſub- 
iſt ſingle, and without reference and aſsiſtance of each 
other, or elle every ſingle part would not onely be a 
whole of itſelf, bur be as a God without controle ; and 
though one part 1s not another part, yet one part be- 
longs to another part, and all parts ro one whole, * and 
that whole to all the parts, which whole is one corpo- 
real Nature. And thus, as I ſaid before, productions 
of one or more creatures, by one or more producers, 
without matter, meerly by nmmaterial motions, are im- 
pokible, to wit , that ſomething ſhould be made or 
produced out of nothing ; forit this were ſo, there would 
conſequently be an annihilation or turning into nothing, 
and thoſe Creatures, which produce others by the way 
of inamaterial motions, would rather be as a God, then 
a part of Nature, or Natural Matter. Belides , 1t 
would be an endleſs labour, and more trouble to cre- 
ate particular Creatures out of nothing, then a World 
at once ; whereas -now it is caſie for Nature to create 
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by production and tranſmigration ; and therefore 
ic is not probable, that any one Creature hath a 
"particular life, ſoul, or body to it ſelf, as ſubſiſting 
bG it ſelf, and as it were preciſed from the reſt, ha. 
ving its own ſubſiſtence without the alsiſtance. of 
any other ; nor is it probable, that any one Crea- 
ture is new, for all that is, was, and ſhall be, till the 
Omnipotent God diſpoſes Nature otherwiſe. 

As for the reſt of your queſtions,as whether the San 
be che cauſe of all motions, and of all natural producti- 
ons - and whether the life of a Creature be onely in the 
blood, or whether it have its beginning from the 
blood, or whether the blood be the chief archite of an 
animal,or be the ſeat of the ſoul; ſenſe and reaſon,in my 
opinion, doth plainly contradict them , for concerning 
the blood, if it were the ſeat of the Soul, then in the 
circulation of the blood, it the Soul hath a brain, it 
would become very dizzie by its turning round ; but 

erchance ſome may think the Soul to be a Sun,and the 

lood the Zodiack, and the body the Globe of the 
Earth, which the Soul ſurrounds in ſuch time as the 
Blood is flowing about. And fo leaving thoſe ſimilizing 
Fancies, I'le add no more, but repeat what [ ſaid in the 
beginning, viz. that | rely uponthe goodack of your 
Nature, from which I hope for pardon, if I have not 
ſoexactly and ſolidly anſwered your defire; for the ar- 
gument of this diſcourſe being ſo difficult, may eaſily 
lead me into anerror, which your better judgment will 
ſoon corre&t; andin fo doing you will add tothoſe ta- 


vours for which I am already, 
M aDam, | 


Your Ladiſhips moſt obliged Friend 
and humble Servant. MA. 
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MADAM, 
Ou thought verily, ] had miſtaken my ſelf in my 


laſt, concerning the Rational Souls of every 
particular Creature, becauſe I ſaid, all Creatures 
had numerous Souls; and not onely fo, but every par- 
ticular Creature had numerous Souls, Truly, Ma- 
dam, | did not miſtake my ſelf, for I am of the ſame 
opinion (hill; for though there is but one Soul in infi- 
nite Nature, yet that ſoul being dividable into parts, 
every part is a ſoul inevery cingle creature, were the 
parts no bigger 1n quantity then an atome, Bur you 
ask whether Nature hath Infinite fouls * I anſwer : 
That Infinite Nature is but one Infinite body, di- 
vided into Infinite parts, which we call Creatures ; and 


therefore it may as well be ſaid, That Nature is com- 


poled of Infinite Creatures or Parts, asſhe is divided 
into Infinite Creatures or, Parts ; for Nature being 
Material, is dividable, and compoſable. The fame 
may be faid of Natare's Soul, which is the Rational 

t of the onely infinite Matter, as alſo of Nature's 
Life, which is the ſenſitive part of the onely Infinite 
ſelf-moving Matter ; and of the Inanimate part of the 
onely, Infinite Matter, which I call the body for di- 
ſtinction ſake, as having no felE-motion 1n its own 
nature, for Infinite Material Nature hath an In- 
finite Material Soul,” Life, and Body, But, «Mas 
dam, | deſire you toobſerve what T faid already, vis. 

| SIE that 
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that the parts of Nature are as apt to divide, as to unite, | 
for the chief actions of Nature are to divide , and to 
unite; which diviſion is the cauſe, that itmay well be 
ſaid, every particular Creature, hath numerous ſouls, 
for every part of rational Matter 1s a particular Soul, 
andevery part of the ſenſitive Matter is a particular Life, 
all which, mixed with the Inanimate Matter, though 
they be Infinite in parts, yet they make but one Infi- 
nite whole, which is Infinite Nature ; and thus the 
Infinite diviſion into Infinite parts is the cauſe, that e- 
very particular Creature hath numerous Souls, and the 
tranſmigration of parts from, and to parts, .is the rea- 
ſon, that not any Creature can challenge a ſingle foul, or 
ſouls to itſelf; the ſame for like. But moſt mien are un- 
willing to believe, that Rational Souls are material, 
and that this rational Matter 1s dividable in Nature; 
when as humane ſenſe and reaſon may well perceive, 
that Nature is active, and full of variety ; and action, 
and variety cannpt be without motion, diviſiqn,' and 
compoſition : but the reaſon that variety, diviſion, and 
compoſition, runs not into confuſion, 1s, that firit there 
1s butone kind of Matter ; next, that the diviſion and 
compoſition of parts doth ballance cach other intoa u- 
nion in the whole. But, to conclude, thoſe Crea- 
tures which have their rational parts moſt united, are 
the wiſeſt; and thoſe that have their rational parts moſt 
divided, are the wittieſt, and thoſe that have much 
of this ratianal matter, are much knowing ; andthoſc 
which have leſs of this rational matter, are leſs know- 
ing; and there 1s no Creature that hath not ſome; tor 
like as all the parts of a humane body are indued with 
life, and ſoul ; fo are all the parts:of Infinite Nature; 


and 
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and though ſome parts of Matter are not animate in 
themſelves, yet there is no part that is not mixt with the 
animate matter; fo that all parts of Nature are moving, 
and moved. And thus, hoping I have cleared my 
ſelf in this point, to your better underſtanding, [ cake 
my leave, andreſt, | 


Mavpan, 
Your faithful Friend 


and Servant. 


EILEILIEIOEEFEDEDELITEDIEVEEIEIVES LESS 
[V. 


MAD AM, 
N the Works of that moſt famous Philoſopher 
| and Mathematician of our age Gal. which you 
thought worth my reading, I find, he diſcourſes 
much of upwards and downwards, backwards and for- 
wards; but to tell you really, I do not underſtand what 
he means by thoſe words, for, in my opinion, there is 
properly no ſuch thing as upwards, downwards, back- 
wards, or forwards in Nature, for all this is nothing 
elſe but natural corporeal motions, to which in reſpect 
of ſome particulars we do attribute ſuch or ſuch names; 


for if we conceive a Circle, I pray where is upwards 


and downwards, backwards and forwards * ertain- 
ly, it is, in my opinton, juſt like that, they name Reſt, 
Place, Space, Time, &'c. when as Nature her ſelf 


knows of no ſuch things, but all theſe are onely 
the 
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the ſeveral and various motions of the onely Matter, 
You will ſay, How can'Reſtbe a motion * | anſwer : 
Reſtsis a word which expreſlcs rather mans ignorance. 
then his knowledg; for when he ſees, that a particular 
Creature has not any external local motion perceptible 
by his ſight, he fays it reſteth, and thus reſt he calls a 
ceſſation from motion , when as yet there is no ſuch 
thing as ceſſation from motion in Nature for motion 
is the action of natural Matter, and its Nature is to 
move perpetually ; ſo that it is more probable for mo- 
tion to be annihilated, then to ceaſe. But you may ſay, 
[t is a ceſſation from ſome particular motion. I anſwer : 
You may rather call it an alteration of a particular mo- 
tion, then a ceſſation ; for though a particular mo- 
tion doth not move 1n that ſame manner as it did before, 
nevertheleſs it 1s ſtill there, and not onely there, 
but ſtill moving; onely it is not moving after the ſame 
manner as it did- move heretofore, but has changed 
from ſuch a kind of motion to another kind of mo- 
tion, and bgng ſtill moving it cannot be ſaid toceaſc: 
Wherefore what is commonly called ceffation-from mo- 
tion, is onely a change of ſome particular motion, and 
is a miſtake of change for reſt. Next, I find in the 
ſame Author a long diſcourſe of circular and ſtrait mo- 
tions; to wit, T hat they are ſimple motions, wnd that 
all others are compoſed out of them, and are mixt motions ; 
Alſo, T hat the Circular Motion a perfe, and the Reght 
imperfeit , and that all the parts of the world, if move- 
able of their own nature, it 1 impoſsible, that their mo- 
tions ſhould be Tight, or any other then ( ircular : T hat 
a Circular motion uu never to be gotten naturally, without 
a preceding right motion : T hat a Right motion cannot 

naturally 
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naturally be perpetual : T hat a Right motion 15 _ 
fible in the World well ordered : and the like. Firſt, 
T-cannot conceive why natural Matter ſhould uſe the 
Circle-figure more then any other in the motions of 
her Creatures; for Nature, which is Infinite Matter, 
is not bound to one particular motion, or to move ina 
Circle more then any other . figure, but ſhe moves 
more variouſly then any one part of hers can conceive ; 
Wherefore it 1s not requiſite that the natural motions 
of natural bodies lhould be onely Circular. Next, 
[ do not underſtand, why a Circular Motion cannot 
be gotten naturally without a precedent right motion; 
for, in my opinion, corporeal motions may beround 
or circular, without being or moving ſtraight before; 
and if a ſtraight line doth make a arcle,then animperfect 
figure makes a perfe&t ; but, in my opinion, a circle 
may as well make a ſtraight line, as a ſtrait line a circle ; 
except it be like a-Gordian knot, that it cannot be diſ- 
ſolved, or that Naturemay make ſome corporeal mo- 
tions as conſtant as ſhe makes others inconſtant; for her 
motions are not alike in continuance and alteration. And 
as for right motion, that naturally it cannot be perpe- 
tual; my opinion is, that it cannot be, if Nature be fi- 
nite; but if Nature be infinite, 1t may be : But the cir- 
cular motion is more proper for a finite, then an infinite, 
becaule a circle-figure 1s perfect and circumſcribed, and 
a ſtraight line is infinite, or at leaſt producible in infi- 
nite; and there may be other worlds in infinite Nature; 
beſides theſe round Globes perceptible by our ſight, 
which may have other figures ; for though it be pfo- 
per for Globes or Spherical bodies. to move round, 
yet that doth not prove, that Infinite Matter moves 

T erect round, 
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round, or,;that all wqrlds muſt be of a Globous fi- 
gure . for there may be as difterent Worlds, as other 
Creatures. He ſays, That a Right motion is impoſ. 
ſible in the World well ordered; But I cannot conceive 
a Right motion to be leſs orderly then a Circular in 
Nature, except it be in ſome Particulars ; but often- 
times that, which is well ordered in ſome caſes, ſeems 
to ſome mens underſtandings and perceptions 1ll ordered 
in other caſes ; for man, as a part, moſt commonly 
conſiders but the Particulars, not the Generals, like as 
every one in a Commonwealth conſiders more him- 
ſelf and his Family, thenthe Publick. Laſtly, Con- 
cerning the ſimplicity of Motions, as that onely circu- 
lar and ſtraight motions are ſimple motions, becauſe they 
are made by ſimple Lines; I know not what they mean 
by ſimple Lines; for the ſame Lines which make ſtraight 
and circular figures, may make as well other figures as 
thoſe; but, in my opinion, all motions may be called 
ſimple, in regard of their own nature; for they are no- 
thingelſe but the ſenſitive and rational part of Matter, 
which in its own nature 1s pure, andfimple, and moves 
according to the Nature of each Figure, either fwifely 
or ſlowly, of in this or that lort oF ntiotion ; + but the 
moſt ſimple, pureſt and ſubtilleſt part is the rational 
part of matter, which though it be mixed with the ſen- 
ſitive and inanimate in one body, yet it-can and doth 
move figuratively-in its own matter, without the help 
or aſsiſtance of any other.. ' But I defire you toremem-' 
ber, Madam, that in the compoſitions' and diviſions of 
thEparts of Nature, there is as much unity and agree- 
ment as there is diſcord and Wifagreerhent ;for in Infinite, 
theres no ſuch thing, as molt, andleaſt; neither is there 


any 
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any fuch thing as more perfect, or leſs perfect in 
Matter. And as for Irregularities , properly there 
is none in Nature, for Nature is Regular; but that, 
which Man (who is but a ſmall pare of Nature, 
and therefore but partly knowing ) names Irregula- 
rities, or [mperfections, is onely a change and alte- 
ration of motions ; for a part can know the variety 
of motions in Nature no more, then Finite can know 
Infinite, or the bare exterior ſhape and figure of a 
mans body can know the whole body, or the head 
can know the mind ; for Infinite natural knowled 

1s corporeal ; and being corporeal, 1gis dividable; and 
being dividable, it cannot be confined to one part 
onely ; for there is no ſuch thing as an abſolute de- 
termination or ſubſiſtence in parts without relation or 
dependance upon one-another. And fince Matter is 
Infinite, and acts wiſely, and all for the: beſt, it may 
be as welt for the beſt 'of Nature, when parts are di- 
vided antipathetically, as when they they are united 
{ympathencally : Alſo Matter' being Infinite, it can- 
not be perfect, neither can a part be called perfe&, as 
being a part. But miſtake me: not, «adam, for 


when | ſay, there 1s no perfection! in/ Nature, as I 


— 


do in my Philoſophical Opinions*, | mean by Per- * 2... «. 


fection, a finitenels, abſolutenels, 'or compleatnels "”" Hine 


figure ; and in this ſenſe I ſay Nature has no per- 
fection by reaſon it 1s Infinite : | but yet I do not de- 
ny , but that there 1s a. perfection in- the nature or 
eſſence' of 'Infinite- Matter ; for Matter is perte&t Mat- 
ter ; that 1s, pure and ſimple in its own ſubſtance or 
nature, as meer Matter, without any mixture or ad- 
dition of ſome thing that is not Matter, - or that 1s 
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between Matter and no Matter; and material mo. 
tions are perfe& motions although Infinite : juſt as a 
line may be called a perfect line, although it be end- 
lels, and Gold, or other Mettal, may be called perfect 
Gold, or perfect Metal , although it be but a part. 
And thus 1t may be ſaid of Infinite Nature, or Infi- 
nite Matter, without any contradiction, that it is both 
perfect, and nor perfect; perfect 1n 1ts nature or ſub- 


- ſtance, not perfect in its exterior. figure. But you 


may ſay, If Infinite Matter be not perfect, it is im. 
perfect , and what is imperfect , wants ſomething. I 
anſwer, That dpth not follow : for we cannot lay, 
that what is not perfet, muſt of necelsity be imper- 
fect, becauſe there 1s ſomething elle, which ic may 
be, to wit, Infinite ; for as imperfection is beneath 
perfection , ſo perfection is beneath Infinite ; and 
though Infinite Matter be not perfect in its figure, yet 
it is not imperfect , but Infinite ; for Perfection and 
Imperfection belongs onely to Particulars,and not to In- 


finite. And thus much for the preſent. I conclude, 


and reſt, 
MaDpan, 
Your Ladiſhips 
moſt obliged Friend 


and humble Servant. 


MA. 
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MADAM, 


He eAuthor , mentioned in my former Let- 

ter, -lays, T hat Qutetneſs 1u the degree of In- 

finite ſlowneſs, and that a moveable body paſsing 

from quietneſs, paſſes through all the degrees of ſlowneſs 
without ſlaying in any. But 1 cannot conceive that all 
the Parts of Matter ſhould be neceſsitated to move by 
degrees ; for though there be degrees in Nature, yet 
Nature doth not in all her actions move by degrees. 
You may lay, for example, from one totwenty, there 
are eighteen degrees between One, and Twenty; and 
all: theſe degrees are included in the laſt degree, which 
is twenty. 1 anſwer; That may be: butyerthereis 
no progreſs madethrough all thoſe degrees ; for when 
a body doth move ſtrong at one time, and the next 
time after moves weak; 1 cannot conceive how any 
degrees ſhould really be made berween. You may 
ſay, By Imagination. But this Iraagination of de- 
grees, 1s like the conception of Space and Place, when 
as yet there is noſuch thing as Place or Space by it ſelf, 
for all is -but one body, and Motion is the action of 
this ſame body, which 1s corporeal Nature; and be- 
cauſe a particular body can and doth move after vari- 
ous manners, according to the change of its corporeal 
motions,this variety of motions man call's Place, Space; 
T ime, Degrees, «c. conſidering hem by themſelves, 
and giving them peculiar names, as if they could 
lluuuu be 
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be parted from body , or at leaſt be conceived with- 
out body; for the Conception or [Imagination it {elf is 
corporeal, and ſo are they nothing elle but corporeal 
motions. But it ſeems as if this ſame Author conceived 
alſo motion to be a thing by it ſelf , and that moti 
on begets motion, when he ſays, I hat a body by mo- 
viag grows ſtronger in motion by degrees, when as yet 
the ſtrength was in the matter of the body eternally : 
for Nature was always a grave Matron, never a ſuck- 
ing Infant: andchough parts by diſſolving and compo- 
ſing may loſe and get acquaintance of each other, yet 
no part can be otherwiſe in its nature, then ever it was; 
Wherefore change of corporeal motions is not lo- 
ſing nor getting ſtrength or ſwiftneſs; for Nature doth 
not loſe force, although ſhe doth not uſe force in all 
her various actions ; neither can any natural body get 
more ſtrength then by nature it hath, although it may 
get the afsiſtance of other bodies joyned to it. But 
{wiftneſs and flownels are according to the ſeveral figu- 
rative actions of ſelf-moving matter; which ſeveral ati- 
ons or motions of Nature, and ther alterations, cannot 
be found out by any particular Creature: As for ex- 
ample, the motions of Lead,and the motions of W ood, 
unleſs Man knew their ſeveral cauſes; for Wood, in 
lome caſes, may move flower then Lead; and Lead, in 
other caſes, ſlower then Wood. Again : -the fame 
Author lays, T hat an heavy moveable body deſcending, 
gets force enough to bring it back again to as much height. 
But I cthink,ie might as well be ſaid, That a Man walking 
a mile, gets as much ſtrength as co walk back that mile; 
when 'tis likely, that having walked ten miles, he may 
not have ſo much ſtrength as to walk back again one 
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mule ; neither1s he necelsitated ro walk back,except ſome 
other more powerful body do force him back : for 
chough Nature is ſelt-moving, yet every part has not an 
abſolute power, for many parts may over-power fewer 
alſo ſeveral corporeal motions may croſs and oppoſe as 
well asalsiſteach other; forit there were not oppoſition, 
as well as agreement and aſsiſtance amongſt Nature's 
parts, there would not be ſuch variety in Nature as 
there 1s. Moreover, he makes mention of a Line, with a 
' weight hung t0its end, which being removed from the per- 
pendicular, preſently falls to the ſame again. To which,] 
anſwer : That it is the appetite and deſire of the Line,not 
to move by conſtraint, or any forced exterior motion ; 
bur that which forces the Line to move from the Per- 
pendicular, doth not give it motion, but is onely an 
occaſion that it moves in ſuch a way ; neither doth the 
line get that motion fromany other exterior body, but 
it is the lines own motion; for if the motion of the hand, 
or any other exterior body, ſhould give the line that 
motion, I pray, from which doth it receive the motion 
to tend to its former ſtate  Wherefore,when the Line 
moves backwards or forwards, it is not, that the Line 
gets what 1t had not before, that 1s, a new corporeal 
motion, but it uſes its own motion; onely, as | ſaid, 
that exterior body 1s the occaſion that it moves after ſuch 
a manner or way, and therefore this motion of che line, 
although it is the lines own motion, yet inrelpetof the 
exterior body that caules it to move that way, it may 
be called a forced, or rather an occaſioned motion. And 
thus no body can get motion from another body, ex- 
cept it get matter too, forall chat motion chat a has, 
proceeds from the ſelf-moving part of matter, and mo- 
tion 
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tion and matter are but one thing ; neither is there any 
inanimate part of matter in Nature, which 15:not co. 
mixed with the animate, and conſequently, there is no 
part which 15 not moving, or moved - the Animate 
part of matter is the onely ſelf-moving part, and the 
[nanimate the moved :. not that the animate matter doth 
give away its own motion to the inanimate, and that 
the inanimate becomes ſelf-moving ; but the animate, 
by reaſon of the cloſe conjunction and commixture, 
works together with the inanimate, or cauſes the ina- 
nimate to work with it ; and thus the inanimate remains 
as ſimple in 1ts own nature, as the amimate doth in its 
nature, although they are mixt ; for thoſe mixtures 
do not alter the ſimplicity of each others Nature. But 
having diſcourſed of this ſubject in my former Letters, 
| take my leave, and reſt, 


Mavpamn, 


Your faithful Friend 


and Servant, 


EEC SEISLTSESES ILEISSSILLLEEICLSES 
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MADAM, 


T ſeems, my former Letter concerning Motion, has 
given you occaſion to propound this following que- 
{tion to me, .to wit, When I throw a bowl, or ſtrike a 
ball with my hand, whether the motion , by which the 
bowl or ball is moved, be the hands, or the balls own 


motion < 
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the motion by which (for example )the bowl is moved, 
is the bowls own motion, and not the hands that threw 
it; forthe hand cannot transfer its own motion, which 
hath a material being, out of ic ſelf into the bowl, or 
any other thing it handles, touches, or moves ; or elfc 
ifit did, the hand would in a ſhort time become weak 
and uſeleſs, by lofing ſo much ſubſtance, unleſs new 
motions were asfaſt created, asexpended. You ſay, 
perhaps, that the hand and the bowl may exchange 
motions, as thatthe bowls own motion doth enter in- 
to the hand, and ſupply that motion which went out 
of the hand intothe bow], .by a cloſe joyning or toach, 
for in all chings moving and moved, -muſt be a joyn- 
ing ofthe mover tothe moved, either immediate, or 
by the means of another body, I anſwer : That this 
is more probable, then that the hand ſhould give out, 
or impart motion to the bowl, and receive none from 
the bowl ; but by reaſon motion cannot be transferred 
without matter, as being both inſeparably united, and 
but onething ; | cannot think it probable, that any of 
the animate or ſelf-moving matter in the hand,quits the 
hand, and enters into the bowl ; nor that the animate 
matter, whichis in the bowl, leaves the bowl, and en- 
ters into the hand, becauſe that ſelf-moving ſubſtance 
is not readily prepared for ſo ſudden a Tranſlation or 
T ranſmigration. You may ſay, It may as eaſily be 
done as food is received into an animal body and ex- 
crement diſcharged, or as air is taken in, and breath 
ſent out, by the way of reſpiration ; and that all Crea- 
tures are not onely produced from each other, but 
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do ſubſiſt by each other, and act by each others akzi-. 
ſtance. I anſwer : It is very true, that all Creatures 
have more power and ſtrength by a joyned aſsiſtance, 
then if every part were ſingle, and ſubſiſted of it ſelf, Bur 
as ſome parts do aſsiſt each other, ſo on the other ſide, 
ſome parts do reſiſt ;each other ; for though there be a 
unity in the nature of Infinite Matter, yet there are 
diviſions alſo in the Infinite parts of Infinite Matter, 
which cauſes Antipathy as much as Sympathy ; but 
they being equal in aſsiſtance as well as 1n reſiſtance, it 
cauſes a conformity in the whole nature of Infinite Mat- 
ter; for if there were not contrary, or rather, I may 
ſay, different effects proceeding from the onely cauſe, 
which is the onely matter, there could not poſsibly be 
any, or at leaſt, ſo much variety in Nature, as hu- 
mane ſenſe and reafon perceives thereis. Butto return 
to our firſt argument: You may ſay, that motion may 
be transferred out of one body into another, without 
transferring any of the Matter. © I anſwer : That is 
impoſsible, unleſs motion were that which ſome call 
No-thing, but how No-thing can be transferred, ] 
cannot imagine : Indeed no ſenſe and reaſon. in Nature 
can conceive that which is No-thing ; for how ſhouldit 
conceive that which 1s not in Natureto be found. You! 
ſay, perhaps, It is 'a ſubſtancele(s thing, or an incor- 
poreal, immaterial being or form. 1 anſwer: Inmy 
opinion, it isa meer contradiction, to ſay, a fubſtance- 
leſs thing, form, or being, for ſurely in Nature it can-, 
not be. But if it be not poſsible that motion can be 
divided from matter, you may lay , that body from 
whence the motion 1s transferred, would become leſs in 
bulk and weight, and weaker with every act of motion; 
and 
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and thoſe bodies into which eorporeal motion or ſelf- 
moving matter 'was received, would grow bigger, hea- 
vier, and ſtronger. TI owhich, I anſwer : Thatthis 
ts the reaſon, which denies that there can be a tranſlation 
of motion ont ef the moving body into the moved; for 

ueſtionleſs, the one would grow leſs, and the other 


bigger, that by looſing ſo much ſubſtance, this by re- 


 celving. Nay if it were poſstble, as it is not , that 


motion could be transferred without matter, the body 
put of which it goes, would nevertheleſs grow weaker , 
for the ſtrength hes in the motion, unleſs you believe, 
this motion which is transferred to have been uſeleſs in 
the mover, and onely uſeful to the moved; or elle it 
would be ſuperfluous in the moved, except you ſay, it 
became to be annihilated after it was transferr'd and had 
doneits effect; but if ſo, thenthere would be a perpe- 
tual and infinite creation 'and annihilation of ſubſtance- 


. . % mn 
leſs motion, and how there could be a creation and an- 


nthulation of nothing, _ cannot concelve, ne1- 
ther is it poſsible, unleſs Natnre had more powerthen 
God, to create Nothing, and to annihulate Nothing. 
Thetruth is, it is more probable for ſenſe and reaſon to 
believe a Creation of Something out of Nothing, then 
a Creation of Nothing out of Nothing. Wherefore 
it cannot in ſenſe and reaſon be, that the motion of the 
handrstransferr'd into the bowl. But yee I do not fay, 
that the motion of the hand doth not contribute to the 


; motion ofthe bowl; for though the bowl hath its own 
' natural motion in it ſelf, ( for Nature and her creatures 


know of noreſt, butare in a perpetual motien, - though 
notalways exterior and local, yet they have their pro- 


; per and certain motions, which are not ſo eafily percet- 


ved 
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ved by our groſler ſenſes.) nevertheleſs the motion of 
the bowl would not move by ſuch an exterior local mo- 
tion, did not the motion of the hand, or any other ex- 
terior moving body give it occaſion to move that way . 
Wherefore the motion of the hand may very well be 
ſaid to be the cauſe of that exterior local motion of the 
bowl, but not to be the ſame motion by which the bowl 
moves. Neither is it requiſite, that the hand ſhould 
quit its own motion, becaule it ules 1t in ſtirring up, or 
putting on the motion of the bowl, forit is one thing 
to uſe, and another to quit; as for example, it is one 
thing to offer his life for his friends ſervice, anotherto 
imploy it, and another to quit or loſe it. But, Ma- 
dam, there may be infinite queſtions or exceptions, and 
infinite anſwers made upon one truth ; but the wiſeſt 
and moſt probable way 1s, to rely upon ſenſe and rea- 
ſon, and not to trouble the mind, thoughts, and acti- 
ons of life, with improbabilities, or rather impoſstbili- ' 
ties, which ſenſe and reaſon knows not of, nor cannot 
conceive. Y ou may ſay, A Man hath ſomettmes impro- 
bable, or impoſsible Fancies, Imaginations, or Chyme- 
ra's, in his mind, which are No-things. I anſwer, That 
thole Fancies and Imagnations are not No-things, but 
as perfetly imbodied as any other Creatures; but by 
reaſon, they are not ſo groſly imbodied, as thoſe crea- 
tures that are compoſed of more ſenſitive and inanimate 
matter, man thinks or believes them to be no bodies. 
but were they ſubſtanceleſs figures, he could not have 
them in his mind or thoughts: T he truth is, the pu- 
rity of reaſon is not ſo perſpicuous and plain to ſenſe, as 
ſenſe is to reaſon, the ſenſitive matter being a grofler 


ſubſtance then the rational. « And thus, «Madam, 
I 
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[ have anſwered your propoſed queſtion, according to 
the ability of my Realon, which I leave to your bet- - 


ter examination, and reſt in the mean while, 


— 


M avanm, 
Your Faithful Friend 


and Servant. 
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MADAM, 
Aving made ſome mention in my former Letter 
of the Recetving of Food, and. diſcharging of 
© Excrements, -as alſo of Reſpiration, which con- 
fiſts in the: ſucking in-of air, and ſending out of breath 
inan animal body; you defireto know, Whether Reſpi- 
ration be common to-#H-animal (Creatures 7: Truly, I 
havenot the experience, as to tell you really, whether 
all animals reſpire, or not; for my life; being, for the 
moſt part, : ſolitary.and contemplative, butnot active, I 
pleaſe- my ſelf more with the motions of-my thoughes, 
then-of my {enſes 3 and cherefore I ſhall;give you an 
anſwer. according tothe conceivement of my reaſon 
onely,\ which is, That I believe, all animals requireRe- 
ſpiration;/\not. onely thoſe, which live-in cheair, but 
e alſo, which hve in waters, and wichinthe earth; 
but they do not reſpire all after one and the ſame man- 
ner; for the matter which chey: umbreath, is not. every 
where the ſame, nor have-theyall the ſame organs, or 
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parts, nor the ſame-motions. As for example: Some ' 
Creatures require' a more thin and rarer ſubſtance for 
their imbreathing or inſpiring, then others, and ſome 
a more thick and grofler ſubſtance then others, accord- 
ing to their ſeveral Natures; for as there are ſeveral 
kinds of Creatures, according to their ſeveral habita- 
tions or places they live in, ſo they have each a diſtinct 
and ſeveral ſort of matter or ſubſtance for their inſpira- 
ration. As for example: Some live inthe Air, ſome 
upon the face of the Earth, ſome in the bowels of the 
Eafth, and ſome in Waters. There is ſome report of 
a Salamander, who lives inthe Fire; but it being not 
certainly known, deſerves not our ſpeculation. And, 
as in my opinion, all animal Creatures require Reſpi- 
ration, ſo I do verily believe, that alſo all other kinds 
of Creatures, : beſides animals, have ſome certain man- 
mer of imbreathing andransſpiring, viz. Vegetables, 
Minerals, and Elements, although' not after the ſame 
way as Animals, yet in a way pecuhar and proper to 
hoped of their 19 kind. Por example : T ike a- 
way the carth from Vegetables, and they will die, as 
being, in my opinion, ſtifled or {mothered, inthe ſame 
manner, as'when the Air is taken away from fome A- 
nimals.  Alfo, take Minerals ofit of the howels of the 
Earth, and though we cannot ſay , they die, or are 
dead, becauſe we have not as yet found out the altera- 
tive motions of Minerals,- as well as of Veezetables, or 
Ammals, yet'we know that' they are dead from pro- 
duction and increaſe, for not any Meral increafes being 
out of the Earth. And as for Elements, it 15 manifeſt 
that Fire will die for want of vent; bur the reſt of the 
Elements, if we could come to know the matter; man- 
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ner, and ways of their Vital Breathing, we might 
kill or revive them as we do Fire. And therefore all 
Creatures, to my Reaſon, require a certain matter and 
manner of inſpiration and expiration, which is no- 
thing elſe but an adjoyning and disjoyning of parts to 
and from parts; for not any natural partor creature 
can ſubſiſtſingle, and by it ſelf, but requires afiſtance 
from others, as this, and the reſt of my opinions in 
Nacural Philoſophy,defire the afsiſtance of your favour, 
orelſe they will die, tothe grief of, 


Mavpamn, 
Your faithful Friend 


and Servant. © 


2&*S&KITKELXEHEVELISEREKIELRLEHER 
VIIL 


MAD AM, 


Hother day I met with the Work of that Lear- 
ned Author Dr. Ch. which treats of Natural Phi- 


hy ; and amongſt the reſt, im the Chapter 


of Place, 1 found- that he-blames 441ſtaile for ſaying, 
there are none; but corporeal dimenſions ,-: Length 


Breadth, . and: Depth in Nature, making beſides theſe | 


carporedl, other incorporcal dimenſions which he: attri- 


butes to Vacuum. _ ar-incorporeal 
dimenſion or extenſion, s, in my opinion, a meer 
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contradiftion ; for I cannot conceive how nothing can 
have a dimenſion or extenſion, having nothing to be 
extended or meaſured. - His words are thele : [magine 
we therefore, that God ſhould pleaſe to annihilate the 
whole flock or maſs of Elements, and all concretions re- 
ſulting therefrom, that ts, all corporeal. ſubſtances now 
contamed within the ambit or concave of the loweſt Hea. 
ven, or Lunar ſphear ; - and having thus imagined, can 
we conceive that all the vaſt ſpace or region circamſcribed 
by the concave ſuperfice of the Lunar ſphere, would not 
remain the ſame in all its dimenſions, after as before the 
reduttion of all bodies included therein to. nothing ? To 
which, I anſwer: T hat, in my opinion, he makes 
Nature Supernatural; for although God's Power may 
make Vacuum, yet Nature cannot ; for God's and Na- 
ture's Power are not to be compared, neither is God's in- 
viſible Power perceptible by Natures parts , but accord- 
ing to Natural Perception, 1t is impoſsible to conceive a 
Vacuum, for we cannot immagine a Vacuum, but we 
muſt think of a body, as ,your Author of the Circle of 
the Moon; neither could he think of ſpace but from 
one ſide ofthe Circle tothe other, ſo that in his mind he 
brings two ſides together, and yet will have them di- 
ſtant, |but the motions of his thoughts being ſubtiler and 


ſwifter then his ſenſes, skip from ſide” to ſide-without 


conching the middle parts, ike as a Squirrel from bough 
to bough, oran\Ape from one table'ro:another, 'with- 
out touching theground, :onelycuttingthe air. |Next, 
he ſays, 'T hat an abſolute Vacuum; ©1s: neither'an Ac- 
cident,nor a Body, nor yet Nothing, but Something, be- 
ir a hasa being ; which opinion ſeemsto'me like that 
of the divine Soul; but I ſuppoſe Vacuum is not the 
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divine Soul, ,nor the divine Soul, Vacuum - orellc 
it could not be ſenſible of the bleſſed happineſs in 
Heaven, or the Torments in Hell, Again he lays, 
Les ws ſcrew our ſuppoſition one pin higher, and far- 
ther _ that Gd after he annihilation of thus 
vaſt machine, the Univerſe, ſhould create another in 
all reſpeits equal to this, and mm the ſame part of ſpace 
wherein this now conſiſts : Firſt, we muſt conceive, that 
as the ſpaces were immenſe before God created the 
world , ſo alſo muſt they eternally. perſiſt of infinite ex- 
tent, if be ſhall pleaſe at any time to deſtroy it ; Next, 
that theſe immenſe ſpaces are abſolutely immoveable. 
By this opinion, 1t ſeems, that Gods Power cannot fo 
eaſily make or annihulate Vacuum, as a ſubſtance; 
becauſe he believes 1t to be before: all Matter, and 
to remain ,after all Matter, which is to be eternal - 
but I cannot conceive,” why Matter, or fulneſs of bo- 
dy, ſhould not as well be Infinite and Eternal, as his 
conceived Vacuum, for if Vacuum can have an eternal 
and infinite being,, why may not fulneſs of body, or 
Matter * But he calls Vacuum Immovable, which in 
my opinton 4s to make 1t a God; for God is onely Im- 
moveable-and Unalterable, and this 1s more Glorious 
then to be dependant upon God ; wheretore to believe 
Matter to be Eternal, but yet dependent upon God, is 
a more humble opinion, then his opinion of Vacu- 
um; for if Vacuum be not created, and ſhall not be 
annihilated; but is Uncreated, Immaterial, Immove- 
able, Infinite, and Eternal, it is a God ; bur if it 
be created, God being not a Creator of Nothing, 
- Nor an annthulator of Nothing, but of Something, 
he cannot be a Creator of Vacuum; for Vacuum is 
£2277 2 
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a pure Nothing. But leaving Nothing'to thoſe that, 
can make ſomething of it, I will add no more , but: 
reſt, 1.1 rf 
MaDamn, 
Your faithful Friend 
"and Servant. 
2326066526K202/6KK9002.08222 288 
IX. 


MADAM, 


Hat Learned Author, of whom I made mention 
in my laſt, is pleaſed to ſay in his Chapter of 


Time, that Time is the T win-brother to Space 
but if Space be as much as Vacuum, then I ſay, they 
are T win-nothings; for there can be no ſuch thing as an 
empty or immaterial ſpace, but that which man calls 
ſpace, 1s onely a diſtance betwixt ſeveral corporeal 
parts, and time is onely the variation of cerporeal mo- 
tions; for were there no body, there could not be any 
ſpace, and were there no corporeal motion , there 
could -not be any time. As for T'ime, conſidered in 
General, it is nothing elſe but the corporeal motions 
in Nature, and Particular times are the Particular 
corporeal motions; but Duration 1s onely a continu- 
ance, or continued ſubſiſtence of the ſame parts,. cauſed 
by the conſiſtent motions of thoſe parts; Newher are 
Time, Duration, Place, Spacg, Magnitude, &c. de- 
pendents upon corporealinotions, but they are all = 
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and the ſame thing ; Nethtr was Tune befote, nor 
can be after corporeal\moton;. for-none canbe with- 
out the other, bethg all onet«:And as for Ecernity, ic 
is one fixed inſtant, withoutaflux, ormotion.. \\Con- 
cerning his argumentof Diyiſibility, of Parts, my opi- 
nion is, T hatthereis no Parean.Nature Individable, no 
not that ſo ſmall a part, which the Epicureans name an 
Awmey.ncitherss Matter fe from Mater, nor 
Parts from Parss'ici General, /but onely in Particulars ; 
for though parts/cary be ſeparated from parts, by-ſelf- 
motion; yet upon neceſsity they muſt joyn to parts; ſo 
as there can never be a ſingle part by it ſelf. But 
hereof, as alſo of Place, Space, Time, Motion, Fi. 
gure, Magnitude, &«. Þ haveſufficiently diſcourſed in 
my former Letters, as alſo in my Book of Philoſophy ; 
and as:formy opinion of Atoms, their figures and mo- 
tions, ( if any ſuchthings there be 1 will refer you to 
my Book of Poems, out of which give me leave tore- 
peat theſe following lines, containing the ground of my 
opinion ef Atomes: 


 eAll Creatures, howſoe're they may be nam'd, 
Are of long, ſquare, flat,” or ſharp Atomes fram'd. 
T buz ſeveral figures ſeveral tempers make, 
But what i mixt, doth of the four partake. 


T he onely cauſe, why things dolive and die, 

'S according as the mixed Atomes he. 
T hus life,and death,and young,and old, 
Art as the ſeveral Atoms hold : : 
Wit, underflanding in the brain 

; Hreatthe ſeveral atomesreign: 
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And diſpoſfutibns, good, of ill, | 

Are 17 IE a dion; oft, 

And every Paſsion; which doth riſe,' | 

[s as each ſeveral atome lies. » (17) oft <1c2 

'T bur fickneſs, health; and peace; and war," 

Are as the ſeveral atomes are. - 
[fyou deſire to know more, you may read my men. 
tioned Book of Poems whoſc firſt Edition was printed 
in the year, 1653+  And-ſotaking'my leave of you, 1 


reſt, uh 
 MaDpan, — 
Your faithful Friend 


and Servant. 
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MADAM, 


Received the Book of your new Author that treats of 

Natural Philoſophy, : which I perceiveis but-latcly 

come forth ; but although it be new, yet thereareno 
new opinions 1n it ; for the Author doth follow the opini- 
ons of ſome old Philoſophers,and argues after the accu- 
ſtomed Scholaſtical way, with hard, intricate, and non- 
ſenſical words : Wherefore I ſhall not take fo much 
pains as to read it quite over, but onely pick out here 
and there ſome few diſcourſes, which I ſhall thinkmoſt 
convenient for the clearing of my own opinion; in the 


number 


. 
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number of which, is, firſt, : that of Matter, whereof the 
Author 1s a to; proclaim the opinion .chat .holds 
Mater to be Infinite, not onely abſurd, but alſo impi- 
ous... Truly, Madam, it is-caſily faid, Arya, ol 
proved; and not to trouble you with unneceſſ: y repe- 
titions,. hope you do remember as: yet what | have 
written to:you in the, beginning concerning the infinite- 
neſs of Nature, or natural Matter, where [ have pro- 
ved that it implies no implety , abſurdity, or contra- 
diction at all, to believe that Macter is Infinite ; | for your 
Authors argament,concluding from the finiteneſs of par- 
ticular Creatures to Nature her (elf; is of no force; for 
though no part of Nature is Infinite in bulk, figure, . or 
quantity, nevertheleſs, all the parts of Infinite.Nature 
are Infinite in number, which infinite. number of parts 
muſt needs make up one Infinite body in. bulk,” or quan- 
tity ; for as a finite-body or ſubſtance is:diyidable-into 
finite parts, ſo an{nfinite. body,  as[Nature,> or. natu- 
ral Matter, muſt of neceſsity be dividable into- infinite 
parts innumber, and yeteach part muſt alſo be finire in 
ts exterior figure, asI have proved nn the beginning by 
the example of a hoy of grains of corn. Certainly, 
Madam, | ſee no reaſon, but ſince, according to your 
Author, God, as the prime Cauſe, Agent, and Pro- 
ducer of all tHings, .and the action by which he 

duced all things, 1s Infinite; the Matter out of SG 
produced/all particular Creatures may. be Infinite alſo. 
Neither doth it, to my ſenſe and reaſon; imply any con« 
tradiction. or impiety ; for it derogates nothing «from 
the Glory and Omanipotency of God, but God i ſtill 
the God of Nature;and Nature is his Servant, alehough 
[nfinite, depending wholly upoa the will and pleaſure 
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of the All-powerful God : Neither do theſe two In- 
finites obſtruct each other ; for Nature is corporeal, and 
God i a ſupernatural and ſpiritual Infinne Being, and 
although Nature has an Infinite power, yet ſhe has 
but an Infinite Natural jpower, whereas Gods Omni- 
potency ts infinitely extended beyond Nature. Bur 
your Author 1s pleaſed to refute that argument, which 
concludes from the effect tothe cauſe, and proves Mat- 
ter to be infinite, becauſe God as the Cauſe is Infinite, 
ſaying, that this Rule doth onely hold in Univocal 
things, (by which, I ſuppoſe, he underſtands things of 
the ſame kind and nature and not in oppoſites. T'ru- 
ly, Madam, by this he limits Gods power, as if 
God were not ableto work beyond Nature, and Natu- 
ral Reaſon or Underſtanding; and meaſures Gods 
actions according to the rules of Logick; which whe- 
ther it be not more impious, you may judg your ſelf. 
And as for oppoſites, God and Nature are not oppo- 
ſites, except you will call oppoſites thoſe which bear a 
certain relation to one another,as a Caule,and us Effect, 
a Parent, andaChild; a Maſter, and a Servant; and 
the like. Nay, I wonder how your eAuthoy can li- 
mit Gods action, when. as he confefſes himſelf, that 
the Creation of the World is an Infinite action. God 
aced finitely, fays he, by an Infinite action; which, 
tn my opinion, is meer non-ſenſe, ang as much as to ſay, 
a man can act weakly by a ftrong action, balely by an 
honeſt action, cowardly by a ſtout action. Fhe truth 
is, God being Infinite, cannot work finitely; for, as 
his Eſſence, fo bis Actions cannot have any limacion, 
and therefore it is moft probable, that God made Na- 
eare-Enfinite- { for chough each part of Nature s finite 
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in its own figure, yet conſidered in general, they are 
Infinite, as welt im number, as duration, except God 
be pleaſed to deſtroy them ; nay, every particular may 
in a certain ſenſe be ſaid Infinite, towit; Infinite intime 
or duration; for if Nature be Infinite and Eternal, and 
there be no annthilation or penthing/in/Nature,. but a 
perpetual {uccelsive change and alteration of natural 
figures,! then no part of Nature can periſh or be anni- 
hilated; and if nopart of Nature periſhes, then ic laſts 
infinitely in Nature, that 1s, in the fubſtance of natu- 
ral Maner; for though the corporeal'motions, which 
make the figures, do change, yet the. ground of the fi- 
gure, which is natural matter, neyer changes. The 
he may be faid of corporeal motions : for though 
motons change and vary infinite ways, yet none1s loſt 
in Nature, but ſome motions are repeated again: As 
for example; the natural motions m an Animal Crea- 
cure, although they are altered in the diffolucion of the 
animal figure, yetthey may be repeated again by ptece- 
meals in other Creatures ; like as a Commonwealth, or 
united body in foctety, if it ſhould be diffolved and 
diſperſed , the- particulars which did conſtauce this 
Commonwealth or ſociety, may joynto the making of 
another ſociety; and thus the natural motions of . 4 | 
dy do not perith whenthe figure of che body diflolves, 
but joyn with other motions to the formmg and pro- 
ducmg of ſome other figures: But to return to 
Author. | perceive his diſcourſe 1s n= upon a =_ 
ſuppoſinon, which appears by lus way of argumg' from 
rue? of the Seaman how to prove. the finite- 
neſs of Nature ; for by reaſon the Stars and Planes 
rowk about, and turn to the fame point again; =_ 
| WIKNIN 
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within a certain compals of time, he concludes Na. 
ture or Natural Matter tobe finite too. "And fo he 
takes a part for the whole, to wit, this viſible World 
for all Nature, when as this World is onely a part of 
Nature, or Natural Matter, and there may be more 
and Infinite worlds beſides; Wherefore his concly- 
ſion muſt needs be falſe, ſince it is built upon a falſe 
ound. Moreover, hes as much againſt the Eter- 
nity of Matter, as he is againſt Infiniteneſs; conclu- 
ding likewiſe from the parts to the whole : | For, ſays 
he, ſince the parts of Nature are ſabjec to a bagih- 
ning and ending, the whole muſt be ſo too. But he 
is mach miſtaken, when he attributes a beginning 
and ending to parts, for there is no ſuch thing as a be- 
ginning and ending in Nature, neither in the whole, 
nor in the parts, by reaſon there is no new creation or | 
roduction of Creatures out of new Matter, nor any 
total deſtruction or annihilation of any part in Na- 
ture, but onely a change, alteration and tranſmigra- 
tion of one figure into another; which change and al- 
teration proves rather the contrary, to wit, that Mat- 
ter is Excrnal and Incorruptible ; for if particular fi- 
gures change, they muſt of neceſsity change inthe Infi- 
nite Matter, which it felf, and in its nature, is not ſub- 
ject to any change or alteration : beſides, though par- 
ticulars have a finite and limited figure, and do change, 
yet their ſpecies donot; for Mankind never changes, 
nor ceaſes to be, though Peter and Paul die, or ra- 
ther their figures diſſolve and divide ; for ts die is no. 
thing elſe, but that the pares of that figure divide and 
unite into ſome other figures by the change of motion 
im thoſe parts.  Conceraing the Inanimate Mactter, 
OS which 
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which of it ſelf is a dead, dull, and le marter, your 
Author denies it to be a co-agent or aſiſtaneto the ani- 
mate matter: For, ſays he; how 'can dead and idle 
things at? TI owhich, Ian{wer: That your Author 
| being, or pretending to be a Philoſopher, ſhould con- 
ſider that there1s difference betwixt a Principal and In- 
ſtramental cauſe or agent ; and although this inani- | 
mate, or dull matter, doth not act ofie ſelf as a principal | 
agent, yetit canand doth a asan Inſtrument, accord- 
ing as it is imploy'd by the animate matter : for by rea- 
ſon thefe is ſo cloſe a conjunction and commixture of 
animate and inanimate Matter m Nature, as they do 
make but one body, it isimpolsible that the animate pare 
of matter ſhould move without the inanimate ; not that 
the inanimate hath motion 1n her (elf, but the animate 
bears up the inantmate in the action of her own ſub- 
ſtance, and makes the 1nanimate work, at, and move 
with her, by reaſon of the aforeſaid union and com- 
mixture. Laſtly, your Author ſpeaks much of Mini- 
ma's, viz. T hat all chings may be reſolved into their 
minima's, and. what 1s beyond them, 'is nothing, and 
that there 1s one maximum, or biggeſt, which is the 
world, and what is beyond that, is Infinite. Truly, 
e Madam, | muſt ingentouſly confeſs, I am not fo 
high learned, as to penetrate intothe true ſenſe of theſe 
words ; for he ſays, they are both diviſible, and indi- 
viſible, and yet no atomes, which ſurpaſſes my Under- 
ſtanding ; for there 1s no ſuch thing, as biggeſt and 
ſmalleſt in Nature, or in the Infintte matter ; for who 
can know how far this World 'goes, or what 1s beyond 
it? There maybe Infinite Worlds, as I ſaid before, 
for ought we know ; for God and Nature cannot be 
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within a certain compals of time, he concludes Na. 
ture or Natural Matter tobe finite too. And (6 he 
takes a part for the whole, to wit, this viſible World 
for all Nature, when as this World 1s onely apart of 
Nature, or Natural Matter, and there. may be more 
and Infinite worlds beſides; Wherefore his concly- 
ſion muſt needs be falſe, ſince it is built upon a falſe 
ground. Moreover, he is as much againſt the Eter- 
nity of Matter, as he is againſt Infiniteneſs; concly- 
ding likewiſe from the parts to the whole : | For, ſays 
be, ſince the parts of Nature are ſabjec to a begih- 
ning andending, the whole muſt be ſo too. But he 
is mach miſtaken, when he attributes a beginning 
and ending to parts, for there is no ſuch thing as a be- 
ginning and ending in Nature, neither in the whole, 
nor in the parts, by reaſon there is no new creation or - 
production of Creatures out of new Matter, nor any 
total deſtruction or annihilation of any part in Na- 
ture, but onely a change, alteration and tranſmigra- 
tion of one figure into another; which change and al- 
teration proves rather the contrary, to wit, that Mat- 
ter is Excrnal and Incorruptible , for if particular fi- 
gures change, they muſt of necelsity change inthe Infi- 
nite Matter, which it {elf, and in its nature, is not ſub- 
ject to any change or alteration : beſides, though par- 
eiculars have a finite and limited figure, and do change, 


yet their ſpecies donot; for Mankind never changes, 


nor ceaſes to be, though Peter and Paul die, -or ra- 
ther their figures diſſolve and divide ; for te dic is no- 
thing elſe, but that the parts of that figure divide and 
unite into ſome other figures by the change of motion 
n-thoſe parts. Concerning the Inanimate Matter, 
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which of it ſelf is a dead, dull, and ale matter, your 
Author denies it to be a co-agent or aſziſtantto the ani- 
mate matter: For, lays he; how 'can dead and idle 
things act * Towhich, Ianſwer : That your Aathoy 
being, or pretending to be a Philoſopher, ſhould con- 


ſider that there is difterence betwixt a Principal and In- 


ſtrumental cauſe or agent ; and although this inani-, 


mate, or dull matter, doth not act of it (elf as a principal 
agent, yetit can and doth act asan Inſtrument, accord- 
ing as it is imploy'd by the animate matter : for by rea- 
ſon thefe is ſo cloſe a conjunction and commixture of 
animate and inanimate Matter mn Nature, as they do 
make but one body, it is impolsible that the animate part 
of matter {ſhould move without the inanimate ; not that 
 theinanimate hath motion 1n her ſelf, but the animate 
bears up the inantmate in the action of her own ſub- 
ſtance, and makes the 1nanimate work, at, and: move 
with her, by reaſon of the aforeſaid union and com- 
mixture. Laſtly, your Author ſpeaks much of Mini- 
ma's, viz. I hat all things may be reſolved into their 
minima's, and. what 1s beyond them, is nothing, and 
tha there 15 one maximum, or biggeſt, which is the 
world, -and what is beyond that, 1s Infinite. Truly, 
eMadam, | muſt ingentouſly confeſs, I am not fo 
high learned, as to penetrate intothe true ſenſe of theſe 
words ; for he ſays, they are both diviſible, and indi- 
viſible, and yet noatomes, which ſurpaſſes my Under- 
ſtanding ; for there 1s no ſuch thing, as biggeſt and 
ſmalleſt in Nature, or in the Infinite matter ; for who 
can know how far this World 'goes, or what is beyond 
it? There maybe Infinite Worlds, as I {aid before, 
for God and Nature cannot be 
B bbbbb 


for vught we know ; 
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comprehended, Nnor their works meaſured, if we can- 
not find: outthe nature of particular things, which are 
ſubject to our exterior ſenſes, how ſhall webeable to 
judg ofthingsnot ſubjectto our ſenſes, But your Au- 
thor doth ſpeak ſo preſumptuouſly of Gods Actions, 
Deſigns, Decrees, Laws, Attributes, Power, and ſecrea 
Counſels, and deſcribes the manner, how God.created 
all things, and the mixture of the Elements toan hair, as 
if he had been Gods Counſellor and Afsiſtant in the 
work of Creation ; which whether it be not more im- 
piety, then to ſay, Matter is Infinite, Ile let others jadg, 
Neitther dol think this exprelsion to be againſt the holy 
Scripture; forthough I ſpeak as a natural Philoſopher, 
and am unwilling to cite the Scripture, which onely 
treats of things belonging to Faith and, and not to Rea- 
ſon ; yet I think there is not any paſlage which plainly 
denies Matter to be Infinite, - and Eternal, unleſs it be 
drawn by forceto that ſenſe : Solomon ſays, T hat there 
is not any thing new: and in another place it is ſaid, 
T bat God #4 all fulfilling ; tliat is, The Will of God is 
the fulfilling of the ations of Nature: alſothe Scrip- 
ture ſays, T hat Gods ways are unſearchable , and paſt 


finding out. W herefore, it is caſier to treat of Nature, 


then the God of Nature; neither ſhould God be treated 

of by vain Philoſophers, but by holy Divines, which 

are to deliver and interpret the Word of God without 

ſophiſtry, and to inform us as much of Gods Works, 

as he hath been pleaſed to declare and make known. 
And this is the aka way, in the opinion of, 

Mavan, 
Your faithful Friend 
| and Servant. 
MA- 
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CETSLSESILEIIHEKSH ZESISES RESELLER 
— as 
MADAM, 


1 Ournew Author endeayours toprove, that Water 

in-its own- proper nature 1s thicker -then Earth ; 
| ** which, to-my ſenſe and.reaſon, ſeems not pro- 
bable z-4or although water 1s lels porous then earth in 
its exterior figure, yet 'tis not lo thick as earth inits inte- 
rior nature: Neither can I conceive 10 be true, that 
water 1n'its own nature, and as long as it remains wa- 
ter, ſhould be as hard as Cryſtal, or ſtone, as his opt- 
nion is; for though Elements are ſo pliant (being not 
compoſed of many difterent parts and figures) as they 


can change and rechange their exterior figures, yet 


they do not alter their interior nature without a total dil. 


ſolution ; but your Author may as well ſay, that the 1n- 
terior nature of man 1s duſt and aſhes, as that water in 
its interior nature 1s as thick asearth, and as hard as 
Chriſtal, or ſtone ; - whereas yet a man, when he be- 


comes duſt and aſhes, 1s not a man; and therefore, when . 


wateris become {o thick as earth, or ſo hard as ſtone, it 
isnot water ; I mean when 1t 15 ſo 1n ut 1nterior nature, 
not in its exterior figure ; for the exterior figure may 
be contracted, when yet the interior nature is dilative ; 
and ſo the exterior may be thick or hard, when the in- 
terior 1s ſoft and rare, But you may ſay, that water is 
a cloſe, and heavy, as allo a {ſmooth and gloſly: body. 
[ anſwer : That doth not prove its intetior nature to 
be hard, denſe, thick, or contracted ; the interior 
nature 
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nature and parts of a body may be different from the ex- 
cerior figure or parts ; neither doththe cloſe joyning of 
parts hinder dilatation ; for if ſo, a line or circle could 
not dilate or extend : But this cloſe uniting of the parts 
of water is cauſed through its wet and glutinous quality, 
which wet and ſticking quality is cauſed by a watery di- 
latation ; for though water hath not interiouſly fo rare 
a dilatation as Air, Fire, and Light, yer ithathnot fo 
cloſe a contraction as Earth, Stone, or Metal; neither 
are all bodies that are ſmooth and ſhining, mere ſolid 
and denſe, then thoſe that are rough and dark; ' for light 
is more ſmooth, gloſſy, and ſhining, then Water, Me- 
tal, Earth, or Tranſparent-ſtones, and yet is of a di- 
lative nature. But becauſe ſome bodies and figures 
which are tranſparent and ſmooth, are denſe, hard, and 
thick, we cannot in reaſon, or ſenſe, ſay, that all bo- 
dies and figures are ſo. As for Tranſparency, it is 
cauſed through a purity of ſubſtance, and an evenneſs 
of parts : the like 1s glolsinels , onely gloſsineſs re- 
quires notſo much regularity, as tranſparency. Butto 
return to Water ; its exterior Circle. figure may eafily 
dilate beyond the degree of the propriety or nature of 
water, or contract beneath the propriety er nature of 
water. Your Author may ſay, Water is a globous 


body, and all globous bodies tend toa Center. ,1I an- 


[wer : T hat'my ſenſe andreaſon cannot perceive, buc 


that Circles and Globes do as eaſily dilate, as contract : 
for if all Globes and Circles ſhould endeavour to draw 
or fall from the circumference to the Center, the Cen- 
ter of the whole World, or at leaſt of ſome parts of the 
World, would be as a Chaos: beſides, it is againſt 
ſenſe and reaſon, that all Matter ſhould ſtrive to a 


Center 
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Center : for humane ſenſe and reaſon may obſerve; that 
all Creatures , and ſo Matter , deſire liberty , - and a 


' Center 45 | but a Priſon in compariſon. to the: Cir- 


cumference; wherefore if Matter crowds; it is rather 
by force, then a voluntary action. | You will ſay, All 
Creatures deſire reſt, and in a Center there's reſt. I 
anſwer ; Humane ſenſe and reaſon cannot perccive any 
reſt in Nature: . forall things, as | have proved here- 
tofore, are in a perpetual motion. But concerning 
' Water; you may ask me, « Madam, Whether con- 
geal'd Water, as Ice, if it never thaw, remains Water? 
'To which, I anſwer : "Fhat the interior nature of 
Water remains as long asthe Ice remains, although the 
outward form 1s changed ; but if Ice be contracted into 
the firmaels and denſity of Cryſtal, or Diamond, or 
the like, ſo as to be beyond the nature of Water, and 
not capable to be that Water again, then it is transfor- 
med into: another Creature, or thing, which is neither 
Water,. nor Ice, but a Stone; for the Icy contraction 
doth no more alterthe interior nature of Water, which 
is dilating, then the binding of a man with Chains al- 
ters his nature from being a man; and it might be fatd 
as well, that the nature of Air 1s not dilating, when 
incloſed in a bladder, as that Water doth not remain 
Water 1n its interior nature, when it 1s contracted into 
Ice. But you may ask, Whether one extreme can 
change into another I anſwer: Tomy ſenſe and rea- 
fon it were polsible, if extremes werein Nature , but I 
do not perceive that in Nature there be any, although 
my ſenſe-andreaſon doth perceive alterations in'the cf- 
fects of Nature ; :for though one and the lame 
may alter from contraction to dilation, and- from dila 
: | Cecccc tion 
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tion to contraQtion; yet this contraction and dilation 
are not extremes, neitherare they performed-at one and 
the ſame time, but at different times. But having ſuf 
ficiently declared my opinion hereof in my former Let. 
ters, V1 add nomore, but reſt, 


ManDam, 
Your faithful Friend 
and Servant. 
C2&&2&2268/$&23&&2&223228822 


X11. 


MADAM, 


Y diſcourſe of Waterin my laſt Letter has given 
you occaſion to enquire after the reaſon, Why 
the weight of a great body of water doth not preſs 
fo hard and heavily as to bruiſe or cruſh a body, when it is 
ſunk down to the bottom * As for example : If a man 
ſhould be drowned, and afterwards caſt out from the 
bottom of a great Sea, or River, upon the ſhore; he 
would onely be found fmother'd or choak'd to death, 
and not preſsd, cruſh'd, or bruiſed, by the weight of wa- 
ter, Tanſwer;. Thereaſonsareplain-: for, firſt, the 
nature of a mans reſpiration requires ſuch a tempera- 
ture of breath to ſuck in, as is neither too thick, nor 
toothin for his langs, and the reſt of his interior parts, 
as alſo for the organs and paſlages of his exterior ſenſes, 
bue fic, proper, and proportionable to-thole mentioned 
pr of bir bevdy: As for'example;' in a too —_ 
: 0933 r 
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rarifiedair, manwill be as apt to die for want of breath, F 
as inatoo groſs andthickair he is apt to die with a ſuper- / 
fluicy of cheſubſtance he imbreaths; for thick ſmoak, or >, 


thick-vapour, as alſo too grols air, will ſoon ſmother a 
man to = - and as for choaking, if a man takes more 
into his throat chen he can ſwallow, he will die; and if 
his ſtomack befilled with more food then it is able to di- 
geſt, if it cannot diſcharge'it ſelf, he will die with the 


exceſsof food ;- and if there be no food, or too little put | 
into-it, che will alſo die for want of food. Sothe eye, 


if it receives too many, or too groſs, or too bright ob- 
jets, "tt will be dazled or 'blinded,, and ſome objects 
through their purity are hot to be ſeen at all : The 


ſame for Hearing,and the reſt of the exterior ſenſes. And. 


this is the reaſon, why man, or ſome animal Crea- 
tures are {motherd and choak'd with water ; becauſe 
water is thicker then the'grofleſt air or vapour for if 
ſmoak, which 1s rarer then water , will {mother and 
choak a man, well may water, being ſo much thicket. 
But yet this ſmothering or choaking doth not prove, 
that water hath an interior or innate denſity ( as your 
Authors opinion is) no more then ſmoak, or thick and 
groſs airhath; but the denſity of water is cauſed more 
through the wet and moiſt exterior parts, joyning and 
uniting cloſely together ; and the interior nature of 
{moak being more moiſt or glutinous then thin air, and 
ſo more apt to unite itsexterior parts, 1t makes it to come 
in effect nearerto water; for though water add ſmoak 
are both of rarenatures, yet not{o rare as clear and pure 
air ; netther is wateror {moak ſo porous as pure air, by 
reaſon the exterior of water and ſmoak are more 
moiſt or glutinous then pure air, But the thickneſs of 


water 
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water and ſmoak is the onely cauſe ofthe ſmotherin 
of men, orſomeanimals, as by ſtopping their breath. 
for a man can no more live without air, then he can 
withoutfood ; and a well tempered or middle degree of 
air is the moſt proper for animal Reſpiration , for if the 
air be too thick, 1t may ſoon {mother: or choak him ; 
and if toothin, it is not ſufficient to give hira breath : 
And this isthe reaſon that a man being drown'd, is nor, 
onely ſmother'd, but choak'd by water, becauſethere 
enters more through the exterior paſſages into his bo- 
dy then can be digeſted, for water is apt to flow mora 
forcibly and with greater ſtrength then air; not that 
it is more dilating then air, but by reaſon it is thicker, 
and ſo ſtronger, or of more force ; for the denſer a bo- 
dy is, the ſtrongeritis ; and a heavy body, when mo- 
ved, is more forcible then a light body. But I pray 
by this expreſsion miſtake not the nature of water ; far 
the interior nature of water hath not that gravity, 
which heavy or denſe bodies have, its nature being 
rareand light, as air, or fire ; but the weight of water, 
as I ſaid before, proceeds onely from the cloſeneſs and 
compactneſs of 1ts exterior parts, net through a con- 
traction in its interior nature; and there is no argu- 
ment, which proves better, that water in its interior na- 
ture is dilating, then chat its weight is not apt to preſs 
to apoint; for though wateris apt to deſcend, through 
the union of its parts, . yet it cannot preſs hard, by 
reaſon of its dilating nature, which hinders that heavy 
preſsing quality; for a dilating body cannot have a 
contracted weight, I mean, ſo as to preſs to a Center; 
which istoa point ; and this is the reaſon, that when 
a grave or heavy body ſinks down to the bottom of 


water, 
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water, .1tis not oppreſt, hurt, cruſhe, or bruiſed by the 
weight of water ;;for, as I ſaid, the nature of water be- 
ing dilating, it cari no more preſs hard to a center;; then 
vapour, air, or fire: The truth is, water would be as 
apt toalcend as deſcend, if it were not forthe wet, glu- 
tinous and ſticking, cleaving quality of itsexterior parts; 
but as the quantity and quality of the exterior parts | 
makes water apt toſink, ordeſcend, fo the dilating na- 
ture makes it aptto flow, if no hinderance ſtop its courſe ; 
alſo the quantity and quality of its exterior parts is the 
cauſe, that ſome heavy bodies do ſwim without ſink- 
ing: asfor example ; a-great- heavy Ship will not rea- 
dily ſink, unleſs 1ts weight be ſo contracted as to break 
aſunder the united parts of water; for the wet quality 
of water cauſing its exterior parts to joyn cloſe, gives 
it ſuch an united ſtrength, as to be able to bear a heavy 
burden, if the weight be dilated, or leyel, and not pier- 
cing or penetrating ; for thoſe bodies that are moſt com- 
pact, will fink ſooner, alchough of leſs weight then 
thoſe that are more dilated although'of greater weight : 
Alſo the exterior and outward {nape or form makes 
ſome bodies more apt to ſink then others; Indeed, che 
outward form and ſhape of Creatures is one of the 
chief cauſes of either ſinking or ſwimming. But to 
conclude, water in its interior nature is of a mean or 
middle degree, as neither too rare, nor too grave a bo- 
dy ; and for its exterior quality, it is in as high a degree 
for wetnels, . as fire is for heat; and being apt both to 
divide,, and to unite, it can bear a burden, and devour 
a burden,, ſo that: ſome bodies may ſwim, and others 
ſink ; and. the cauſe, that a"ſunk body is not oppreſt, 
cruſh'd, or {queeſed, is the dilating nature and quality 
1 Dddddd of 
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of water, which hinders its parts from preſsing or crowd: 
ing towards apoint or center ; for although water is hea. 
vy, and apt todeſcend, yet its weight, 15not cauſed by 
a contraction of its ſubſtance, but by a union of its parts. 
Thus, Madam , I have obeycd your commands, in 
giving you my reaſons to your propounded queſtion, 
which if you approve, I havemy aim; if not,” I ſub- 
mit to your better judgment : for you know I am in all 
relpedts, 


M apan, | 
Your Faithful Friend 
to ſerve you. 
CEHLLLELSHESLREESEFSS/FEFHHFEENFSE 
XIII. 


MADAM, 
| Am glad, you are pleaſed with my reaſons I gave 


to your propounded queſtion concerning the weight 

of Water; and ſince you have been pleaſed to ſend 
me ſome more of that ſubje&, I ſhall be ready alſo to 
give my anſwer to them, according/to the capacity of 
my judgment. Firſt, you defire ts know , How it 
comes, that Water will by degrees aſcend through a nar- 
row pipe, when the pipe is placed ſtraight upright, or per- 
pendicular ? Thereaſon, inmy opinion is, that Wa- 
ter, having adilative nature, when it finds an obſtructi- 
on to deſcend or flow even, will dilate it ſelf aſcend- 
tngly, according as it hath liberty, or freedom, and 
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you - 


firength, or quantity; che'rruch is , water: would be 
more aptto aſcend then to deſcend, were it not for the 
cloſe uniting of its '[1quid Parts, which cauſes its exterior 
denſiry, and this denfity makes i of more weightchen 
irsnatureis ; and the proof that water is aptin irsnature 
to aſcend, 1s, that fone ſorts of vapours are made one- 
ly by the dilation and rarefation of aſcending Water. 
Your ſecond queſtion is, Why the ſurface of water ſeems 
z0 be concave um its middle, and higher on every fide? |] 
anſwer, The interior figure of water is a circular figure, 
which being a round figure, is both concave, and con- 
vex; for = one1s, the other muſt be; and the mo- 
tions ofebbing and flowing, and aſcending or deſcend- 
ing, arc partly of that figure; and ſo according to the 
exterior dilating —_ or weaknels, the exterior parts 
of water become either concave or convex; for in a 
full ſtrength, as afull ſtream, the exterior parts of water 
flow in a convex figure, but when they want ftrength, 
they ebb in a concave figure. Your third queſtion is, 
What makes frozen water apt to break thoſe Veſſelswhere- 
in it uu contained, in the att of freezing or congealing ? I 
anſwer : T he ſamecaule that makes water clear, as alſo 
more (well'd then uſually it is : which cauſe is the inhe- 
rentdilative nature of water; for water being naturally 
; mri when as cold attractions do afſaultit, the moil? 
ilations of water in the conflit uſe more then their or- 
dinary ſtrength to reſiſt thoſe cold contracting motions, 
by -which the body of water dilates it ſelf intoa larger 
compaſs , according as it hath liberty or freedom, or 
uantity of parts; and 'the cold parts not being able to 
Gov the-water back to- its natural compaſs, bind jt as 
its extended, like as if a beaſt ſhould be bound _ 


> 
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his legs and neck are thruſt out at the largeſt extent, ir 
ſtriving to kick or:thruſt away his enemies andumpriſo,. 
ners: And ſo the reaſon why water breaks thoſe veſ- 
ſels wherein it-is incloſed, 1n the act of its freezing or 
congealing is, that when the cold contractions are 
ſo ſtrong as they endeavour to extinguiſh the dila- 
ting nature of water, the water reſiſting, forces its 
parts ſo, as they break the veſſel which incloſes them: 
The ſame reaſon makes Ice clear and tranſparent ; for it 
is not the rarefaction of water that doth it, but the dila- 
tion,, which cauſes the parts of water to be not onely 
more losſe and porous, but alſo more ſmooth and even, 
by reſiſting the clold contractions ; for every part en- 
deavours to defend their borders with a well ordered and 
regular flowing or ſtreaming, and not onely to defend, 
but to enlarge their compaſs againſt their enemies. Your 
fourth queſtion 1s, How it comes that Snow and Salt 
mixt together doth make Ice? T hereaſon, in my judg- 
ment, 1s, that Salt being very active, and partly of the 
nature of fire, doth ſometimes preſerve, and ſometimes 
deſtroy other bodies, according to its power, or rather 
according to the nature of thoſe bodies it works on , and 
alt being mixt with ſnow, endeavours to deſtroy it; bur 
having notſo much force, melts it onely by its heat, and - 
reduces itinto its firſt principle, which is water, altering 
the figure of ſnow; but the cold contractions remain- 
ing in the water, and endeavouring to maintain and 
keep their power-, {traight draw the water or melted 
ſnow into the figure of ice, ſo as neither the falts heat, 
nor the waters dilative nature, are able-to reſiſt or de- 
ſtroy thoſe cold eontractions;for although they deſtroy'd 
the firſt figure, which is ſnow, yet they cannot hinder 

the 
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the ſecond, whichis [ce, Your laſt queſtion is, How 


the Clouds can hang fo long in the Skie without falling 


down * Truly, Madam,l do not perceive that Clouds, 
being come to their fall. weight and gravity, do keep 
up in the air, but ſome of themfall down in ſhowres of 
'rain,others in great and numerous flakes of ſnow ; ſome 
are turned into wind, and ſome fall down in thick miſts, 
ſo that they onely keep up ſolong, until they are of a 
fall weight for deſcent , or till their figure is altered 
into ſorac other body, as into air, wind, -rath, light- 
ning, thunder, ſnow, hail, miſt, and the like. But 
many times their dilating motions keep or hinder them 
from deſcending, to which contracting motions are re- 

aired. In my opinion, 1tis more to be admired, that 
7 Sea doth notrile,then that Clouds do not fall; for, 
as we ſee, Clouds fall very often, as alſo, change from 
| being Clouds, to ſome other figure : Wherefore it is 

neither 'the Sun, nor Stars, nor the Vapours, which 
ariſe from the Earth, and cauſe the Clouds, nor the 
poroſitity of their bofics, nor the Air, that can keep 
or hinder them from falling or changing to ſome other 
body; but they being come to their full weighe, fall 
or change according as 1s fitteſt for them, And theſe 
are all the reaſons I can giveyou forthe preſent, if they 
do not fſatisfie you, | will ſtudy for others, and in all 
occaſions endeavour to exprels my ſelf, 


. 
MaDan, 


Your conflant Friend,  - 
and faithful Servant. 


Ecccee MA 
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X1V. 


MAD AM, 


Ince in my laſt, I made mention of the Congeal- 
ing of Water into Ice and Snow, I cannot choole, 
but by the way tell you, that I did lately meec with 
an Author, who is of opinion, T hat Snow is nathing elſe 
but Ice broken or ground into {mall pieces: To 
which, I anſwer: That this opinion may ſerve very 
well for a Fancy, but not for a Rational Truth, or at 
leaſt for a Probable Reaſon; For why may not the cold 
motions make ſnow without beatingpor grinding, as well 
as they make Ice © Surely Nature is wiſer then to 
trouble her ſelf with unneceſlary labour, and to make 
an eaſie work difficult, as Art her Creature doth; or as 
ſome dull humane capacities conceive ; for it is more ea- 
fiefor Nature tomake Snow byMome ſorts of cold con- 
tractions, as ſhe makes Ice by other forts of cold con- 
tractions, then to force Air and Wind to. beat, grinde, 
or pound Ice into Snow, which would cauſe a confuſi- 
on and difturbance through the Irregularity of ſeveral 
parts, being jumbled in a confaled manner together. 
The truth 1s, it would rather. cauſe a War in Nature, 
then « natural production, alteration , or transforma- 
tion : Neither can ] conceive, in what region this tur- 
bulent and labarivus work ſhould be acted ; certainl 
not in the caverns of the Earth, for ſnow deſcen 
trom the upper Region. But, perchance, this Author 
believes, that Nature imploys Wind as a Hand, and 
che 
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the Cold air as a Spoon, to beat Ice like the white of an 
Egg into a' froth of Snow. But the great quantity of 
Snow, in many places, doth. prove, that Snow is not 
made of the fragments of Ice, but that ſome forts of 
cold contractions on a watery body, make the figure of 
ſnow 'in the ſubſtance of water, as other forts of cold 
contractions make the figure of ice; which motions and 
figures F have treated of in my Book of P hiloſophy, ac- 
cording to that Judgment and Reaſon which Nature 
has beſtowed upon me. The Author of this Fancy, 

ves the fame reaſon for Snow being white : For Ice, 
A he, ts a tranſparent body, and all tranſparent bodies, 
. when beaten into powder, appear white; and (mte Snow 
's nothing elſe but Ice powder d ſmall, it muſt of neceſsity 
fbew white. Truly, «AAadam, Iam not lo experien- 
ced, as'to know that all tranſparent bodies, being bea- 
ten ſmall, ſhew white; butgrancit beſo, yet that doth 
not prove, that the whitenels of {now proceeds from the 
broken parts of Ice, unleſy it be proved chat the white- 
neſs of all bodies proceeds from the powdering of tran{- 
parent bodies, which I am lure he cannot do ; for SL 
ver, and millions of other chings are white, which 
were never produced from the powder of tranſparent 
bodies: Nether do 1 know any reaſon againſt it, bur 
charwhRh makes a Lilly white, may alſo be the cauſe of 
the whiteneſs of Snow, that is, ſuch a figure as makes 
a white colour , for different figures, in my opinion, 
arethe cauſe of differentcolours, as you will find in my 
Book of Philoſophy, where [ ſay, that Nature by con- 
traction of lines draws ſuch or fuch a Figure, which is 
ſuchorſuch aColour 34 fuch a Feure 15'red, and-fach 
a Figure is green, and ſoof all the reſt : Sur Mg" 
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leſt colours, and ſo white, arethe looſeſt and ſlackeſt fi. 
gures; Indeed, white, which is the neareſt colour tg 
light, is the ſmootheſt, eveneſt and Ro figure, 
and compoſed of the ſmalleſt lines : As for example 
ſuppoſe the figure of 8. werethe colour of Red, and the 
figure of 1. the colour of White ; or ſuppoſe the figure 
of Red to be az. and the figure of an y. to be the figure 
of Green, and a ſtraight /. the figure of Whute; And 
mixt figures make mixt colours : "The like examples 
may be brought of other Figures, as of a Harpſichord 
and its ſtrings, a Liite and its ſtrings, a Harp and its 
ſtrings, &c. By which your Reaſon ſhall judg, whe- 
ther 1t be not eaſier for Nature, to make Snow and its 

« whiteneſs by the way of contraction, then by the way 
of diffolution : As for example; Nature in making 
Snow , contracts or' congeals the exterior figure of 
Water intothe figure of a Harp, which isa Triangular 
figure with. the figure of ſtraight ſtrings within it; for 
the exterior figure of the Flarp repreſents the exterior 

| figure of Snow, and the figure of the ſtrings extended 
in ſtraight lines repreſent the figure of its whiteneſs. And 
thus it 15 eaſier to make Snow and its whiteneſs at one at, 
then firſtto contract or congeal water into Ice, and then 
to cauſe wind and cold air to beat and break that Ice into 
powder, and laſtly to contract or congeal thas powder 
into flakes of Snow: Which would be a very trou- 
bleſom work for Nature, vi$. toproduce one effe& by 
ſo many violent ations and ſeveral labours, when the 
making of two figures by one action will ſerve the turn. 
But Nature is wiſer then any of her Creatures can con- 
ceive ; for ſhe knows how to make, and how to dil- 
ſolve, form, and transform , with facility and caſe, 
| without 
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without any difficulty ; for her actions are all cafie 
and- free, yet ſo ſubtil, curious and various, as not a- 
ry partor creature of Nature can exactly or throughly 
trace her ways, or know her wiſdom. _ And thus lea- 
ving her, Ireſt, 


MavDamn, 
Your faithful Friend 


and Servant. 
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XV. 


MADAM, 


F Have taken ſeveral queſtions our of your new Au- 
thor, which I intendto anſwer in this preſent Letter 
according to the conceptions of my own ſenſe and 
reaſon, and to ſubmit them to your cenſure ; which if 
you vouchſafe to grant me without partiality, I ſhall 
acknowledg my elf much obliged to you for this 
favour. The firſt queſtion is, Why wet Linnen u dried 
inthe Air ? I anſwer ; That, according to my ſenſe 
and reaſon, the water which 1s ſpred upon the linnen, 
being not united in a full and cloſe body, dilates be- 

i; the Circle-degree of water and wetneſs, and fo 
doth eaſily change from. water to vapour, and from 
vapour to air, whereby the linnen becomes as dry, as 
it was before it became wet. The ſecond queſtion is, 
Why Water and Wine intermjx ſo eaſily and ſuddenly to- 
gether? | anſwer: All wet liquors, although their 

Ffffff extc- 
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exterior figures dodiffer, | yet they; kateFier natuyes, fi, 
guresand forms-are muchalike, and:thole things; thas. 
are of the ſame interior nature, do calily and faddenly. 
joyn as to, one : Wherefore, Wine and Water ha-. 
ving both wet natures, do ſoon incorporate tagether, 
whereas, were they of different natures, they would 
not ſo peaceably joyn together, but by their contrary 
natures become enemies, and ſtrive to deſtroy each o- 
ther; but this is to be obſerve, that the ſharp points of 
the Circle-lines of Wine, by palsing through the 
ſmooth Circle-lines of Water, help to make a more 
haſty and ſudden conjuadtion. The third queſtion, is, 
Why Light, which in its nature u white, ſhining through p 
coloured Glaſs, doth appear of the ſame colour which the 
Glaſs isof, either Blew, Green, Red, or thelike ? 1 
anſwer : Thereaſon is, .that though Light m its nature 
be white, and the Glals clear and tranſparent, .yet when 
asthe Glaſs is ſtained or painted with colours, both the 
clearneſs of the glaſs, and the whiteneſs of the light, is 
obſtructed by the figure of that colour the glaſs is ſtain-. 
ed or painted withal, and the light ſpreading upon or 
thorow the glaſs, repreſents it ſelf in the figure of that 
fame colour ; indeed, in all probability to ſenſe and 
reaſon, 1t appears, that the lines or beams of light, which 
are ſtraight, ſmall, even, and parallel, do contra&t in 
their entrance through the glalsinto the figure of the co- 
lour the glals is ſtained or painted with , ſo that the 
light paſles through the glals figuratively, ia ſo much, 
as it ſeems to be of the fame colour the glals 15 of, -al- 
though m1 ſelf it is white, lucent, and clear; and as 
the hight appears, lo the gye receives it, af the ſight be 
not deſtructive, The fourth queſtion, is, _athe (as 


your 
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our Authors opinion. is). kiſſes feel pleaſmg and delight- 
Hal by the thinneſs. of the pants, pa —_ Giving and 
quavering of the Feongen [pirits, that give a' pleaſmg 
tad 7 I anſwer : It this were fo, then all kieswould 
be plexling, which lurely argnot ; for ſome are thought 
very difpleaſing, eſpecially from thin lips; wherefore, 
in my opinon, 1t 15. neither the thinnels of the parts of 
the lips, nor the quayering, of the tangent ſpirits, but 
the apgeutes and palsions of, hte; reafan, and ſoul, j that 


caule Ge peaks: Nevertheleſs, Igranz, the@iring 
up of the {girits may conerihute go the 1gcreaſing, height- 
mng, ar ftrengthoing of that raft, but itis not the prime 


cauſe of it. . The fifth queſtion, is, Whether the great- 
hs have always the greatefi [ajar, as I anſwer, 

ot: far ſtrength and greatneſs of bulk doth not al- 
ways conſilt together, witneſs experience: for a little 
man may: be, and is oftentimes ſtronger then a. tall 
man. . I he like of ather animal Creatures: As for ex- 
ample, ſome Horſes of a little or nugdle fize, haye a 
great deal more (trengrth then others which aro high and 
big ; for it is the quantity of ſenſitive, matter that gives 
ſtrength, and not the bigneſs or bulk ofthe body. I he 
ſixh queſtion, is, Whether this World or Univerſe be 
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the biggeſt (reature? | anſwer: It is not polsible to ' 


be known, unleſs Man could perfectly know its dimen- 
ſion or extenſion, or whether there be more Warlds 
then one : But, to ſpeak properly , there is no ſuch 
thing as biggeſt arleaſt in Nature. The leventh que- 
ſtion, 1s, Whether the Earth be the Center of Matter, or 
of the World ?, As for Matter; it being Infinite, has 
no Center, by reaſon it has no Cirgumterence'; and, 
as for this World, its Center cannot be known, unleſs 

| man 
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man knew the utmoſt parts of its circumference,” for no 
Center can be known without its circumference, and 
although ſome do imagine this world fo little; that in 
compariſon to Infinite Matter, it would not be (o big 
as the leaſt Pins head, yet'their knowledg cannot extend 
fo far as to know the circumference of this little World . 
by which you may perceive the Truth of the old ſay- 
ing, Man.talks much, but knows little. 'The' eighth 
queſtign 1s, Whether all (enters muſt needs be full, and 
cloſe, & a finfft Cuſhion, and whether the matter in the 
Center of the Univerſe or World be denſe, compa, and 
heavy ? I anſwer: This canno more be known, then 
the circumference of the World; for what man ts able 
to know, whether the Center of the world be rare, or 
denſe, ſince he doth not know where 1ts Centeris; and 
as for other particular Centers, ſome Centers may 
be rare, ſome denſe, and ſome may have leſs matter 
then their circumferences. T he ninth queſtionis, he- 
ther Finite Creatnres can be produced out of an Infinite ma- 
terial cauſe ? | anſwer : That, to my ſenſe and rea- 
ſon, an Infinite cauſe muſt needs produce Infinite ef- 
fects, though not in each Parncular, yet in General; 
that is, Matter being Infinite in ſubſtance, muſt needs 
be dividable into Infinite partsin number, and thus Jn- 
finite Creatures muſt needs be produced out of Infinite 
Matter ; but Man being but a finite part, thinks all 
muſt be finite. too, not onely each particular Creature, 
but alſo the Matter. out of which all Creatures are 
produced, which-1s corporeal Nature. Nevertheleſs, 
thoſe Infinite effects 1n Nature are equalized by her dit- 
ferent motions which are her different actions ; for it 
15 not non-ſence, but moſt demonſtrable to ſenſe and 


reaſon, 
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reaſon that there: are <qualities or a union in Infinite. 
The tenth queſtionis, Whether the Elements be the one- 
by matter out of which all other Greatures are produced? 
| anſwer : The Elements, as well as all other Crea- 
cures, asit appears to humane ſenſe and reaſon, are all 
of one and the fame Matter, which 1s the onely Infi- 
nite Matter; and therefore the Elements cannot be the 
Matter of all other Creatures, for ſeveral forts of 
Creatures have ſeveral ways of productions, and I know 
no reaſon to the contrary, but that Animals, V egeta- 
bles, and Minerals, may as well derive their F os 
from each other, as from the Elements, or the Elements 
from them; for as all Creatures do live by each other, 
ſo they are produced from each other, according to the 
ſeveral ways or manners of productions. But miſtake 
me not, Madam, for I ſpeak of production in Gene- 
ral, and not of ſuch natural production whereby the 
ſeveral ſpecies of Creatures are maintained : As for ex- 
ample, Generation in Animals; for an Element can- 
not generate an Animal inthat mannerasan Animal can 
generate or produceits ike; toras Nature is wile, ſo hey/ 
actions areall wiſe and orderly, or elle it would make a 
horrid confuſion amongſt the Infinite parts of Nature. 
The eleventh queſtion is, What 1s meant by N(atural 
T beology ? | anſwer: Natural Theology, in my 0- 
pinion, 1s nothing elſe bur Moral Philolophy ; for as 
for our belief, it is grounded upon the Scripture, and 
not uponReaſon. | 

\ Theſe, Madam, are the Queſtions which Þ have 
pickt out of your new: Author, together with my /an- 
ſwers, of which Ldefireyour impartial Judgment: But 
I muſtadd onething more before I conclude z-whichis, 
ST  Ggg888 | 


ye; 
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| am much pleaſed with your Authors _— That 
Sound may be perceived by the Eye, 'Colour by the 
Ear, and that Sound and Colour may be {mell'd and. 
taſted; and [ have been of this opinion eleyen years 
ſince, as you will find in my Book of Poems, whoſe 
firſt Edition was printed in the Year, 1653.  Andthus[ 
take my leave of you, and remain conſtantly, 


M avam, 


Your Faithful Friend * 


to ſerve you. 
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MADAM, 


ncerning your queſtion of the aſcending na- 

ture of fire, I am _ of _ Opi- 
*nion, that it is as natural for Fireto aſcend, as it is 

for Earth to deſcend; And why ſhould we believe the 
nature of one, and doubt the nature ofthe other * For 
if it be granted, that there are as well aſcending, as de- 
_— bodies1n Nature, as alſo low and high places, 
(according to the ſicuation of Particulars) and Cir- 
cumferences , 'as' well as Centers; :( conſidering the 
ſhape of bodies) I cannot perceive by humanereaſon, 
but'that cthe'/Nature of fire is aſcending, and that it is 
veryimprobable, it ſhould have-adeſcending or con- 
trafting nature, as to tend or endeavour to'a Center. 
But, Adadam; 'give me leave-toask what ſort of Fire 
CINVY you 
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you mean, whether a Celeſtial, or a Terreſtrial Fire, 
viz. that which is named an Elemental fire; 'or any o- 
ther ſort of fire © for there may be as many” ſeveral 
ſorts of fire, as of other Creatures , or whether you 
mean onely that ſort of fire-that "belongs to this terre- 
{trial Globe, or all the fire in general thatis in Infinite 
Nature © and if you.mean onely that ſort of fire which 
belongs to this I erreſtrial World weliveupon; I an- 
{wer,. T here are many ſeveral ſorts of that fire too; for 
all the fire. belonging to this Earthly Globe, doth not 
lie in one place, body, or part, no more they all me- 
tal, or but one ſort of metal,- as Gold, lies in one mine; 
or all; Mankind in one womb: ' Neither can I believe, 
that the Sun is the onely Celeſtial Fire in Nature, but 
that there may be as numerous Suns, as there are other 
forts of Creatures in Nature. But as for the aſcending 
propriety. of this terreſtrial Fire, you may fay, Thar 
the Elements do commix and unite in this ' worldly 
Globe, andif Fire ſhould have an aſcending motion, it 
would pierce into other Globes, or. Worlds, and never 
leave aſcending. © anſwer : T hat; firſtof all, the 
ſtrength of fire1s to be conſidered, - conſiſting not onely 
in its quantity, but alſo in its quality ;. as whetheritcan 
aſcend to thoſe bodies and places which are far above it : 
For example'; A Man, or any other Creature, hath 
never ſo much ſtrength, or ability, or length of lite, as to 
travel tothe utmoſt parts of the Univerſe, werethe -7 
never-ſo plainand free,, and the number of men never lo 
great ; the, like fot Eletnentary fire;- which hath life 


 —— -— 


and death, thatis;:generation and diffolution; and fuc- . 


cefsive mougn, as:well: as: other Creatures, - But you 
would fainknow, | whether fire; if itwere left athiberry; 


26, would 
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would not turn to a Globqus figure: lanſwer, That, 
co my ſenſe and reaſon, it would not : but ſome men, 
ſceing the flame of fire in an arched Oven, deſcend 
round the ſides of the Oven in a Globous figure, do 
perhaps imagine the nature of fire to be deſcending, 
and its natural figure round as a Globe, which is rid:- 
culous ; for the fire in the Oven, although every 
where incompaſſed and bound, yer, according to its 
nature, aſcends to the top ofthe Oven ; and finding 
a ſtoppage and ſuppreſsion, offers te deſcend perpen- 
dicularly ; but by reaſon of a continual aſcending of 
the following flame, the firſt, and ſo all the following 

arts of lame are forced to ſpread about, and deſcend 
round the ſides of the Oven, fo that the deſcenſion of 
the flarae is forced, and notnatural, and its Globous 
figure is cauſed, asit were, by a mould, which is the 
i. But ſome are of opinion, that all bodies have 
deſcending motions towards the Center of this world- 
ly Globe, and therefore they donot believe, that any 
bedies doaſcend naturally : But what reaſon have they 
to believe one, and not the other ? Beſides, how 
do they know that all bedies would reſt in the Center 
of this terreſtriaal Globe, if they came thither * For 
if 1t was poſsible, that a hole could be digged from the 
ſuperficies of this Earthly Globe thorow the middle 
or Center of it unto the oppoſite ſuperficies, and a 
ſtone be ſent thorow ; the queſtion is, whether the 
ſtone would reft-in the Center, and not go quite tho- 
row; Wherefore thisis bur aniidle Fancy; and the 
proof that Fire tends not te a Center, is, becauſe it 
cannot be poiſed-or weighed, not onely by reaſon of 
Its rarity, but of its dilative and aſpiring re. and 
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as fire is aſcending, or aſpiring, ſo likewiſe do, «Ma- 
dam, aſpire tothe top of your favour, and ſhallnever 
deſcend from the ambition to ſerve you, but by the ſup- 
preſsion of death. Tull then, I remain, 


Maran, 
Your conſtant Friend, ; [ 
and faithful Servant. 
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MADAM, 


N your laſt, you were pleaſed to deſire my anſwer 
]- theſe following Queſtions : Firſt, J/hat the rea- 
' ®ſonus, that a Veſſel, although it be of a ſolid and com- 
pat ſubſtance, yet will retain the ſmell or odour of a for- 
reign ſubſtance jp into it, for a long time ? | an- 
ſwer : The Veſlel, or racher the perceptive corporeal 
motions of the Veſlel, having ad out the figure 
of the ſent of the odorous ſubſtance, retain that ſame fi- 
gure of ſent,although the odorous ſubſtance is gone; and | 
as long as that patterned figure 1s perfect, the ſent will 
remain in the Veſlel, either more or leſs, according as 
the figure doth laſt or alter. But you mult conſider, 
Madam, that although it be the natural motions that 
make thoſe patterns of odours, yet thoſe patterned fi- 
gures are but as 1t were artificial, like as a man who 
draws a Copy from an Original ; for Nature has di- 
vers and ſeveral ways of fuch motions as we call Art, 


Hhhhhh for 
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for whatſoever is an imitation, 15 that which man calls 
Art. , Your ſecondqueſtion was, How it came, that the 


' mind and underſtanding in many did die or diſſolve before 


the body* TI anſwer : The reaſon 1s, becauſe the rati- 
onal corporeal motions alter before the ſenſitive; for as 
in ſore, as for example, in Natural fools, the rational 
motions never move to a regular humane underſtand- 
ing, ſoin ſome dying Perſons they do make a general 
alteration before the ſenſitive. Y our third queſtion was, 
Why a man, being bitten by a mad Dog, u onely diſtem- 
pered in hu mind, and not in his body * The reaſon, -ac- 
cording to my judgment, is, that the rational part of 
Matter 1s onely diſturbed, and not the ſenſitive. The 
fourth queſtion was,} hy a Bafilisk will kill with bu eyes ? 
[ anſwer : It is the ſenſitive corporeal motions in the 
organ of ſight in the man, 'which upon the printing 
of. the figure of the eyes of the Baſilisk, make a ſudden 
alteration. Your fifth queſtion was, Why an Aſp will 
kill inſen/ubly by biting * Thereaſon, in my opinton,' 1s, 
That the biting of the Aſp hath the ſame efficacy as 
deadly Opixm hath, yea, and much ſtronger. Your 
ſixth queſtion was,}/hy a Dog that rejoyces,ſwings hu tail, 
and a Lyon when angry, or a Cat when in a fear, do lift 
up their tails * TI anſwer : TI he ſeveral motions of the 
mind may produce either but one, or ſeveral forts of 
motions in {ome part or parts of the body ; and as the 
ſeaſitive motions of anger will produce tears, fo will 
the motions of joy ; but grief made by the rational mo- 
tions of the nund, may by exceſs diſturb and make a 
general alteration of ,the ſenſitive motions 1n an animal : 
the ſame may exceſsivejoy. But, Madam, you may 
perhaps find out better reaſons for your own queſtions 

then 
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then theſeare , for my endeavour was onely to frame my 
anſwer to the ground of my own opinions, and fo to 
fatisfie your defire, which was, ot 1s {till the ambi- 
tion of, 


Mavan, 
Your faithful Friend 
and Servant. 
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MADAM, 


N your laſt, you were pleaſed todeſire an account, 
how far, or how much [I did underſtand the'anci- 
entand-modern Philoſophers in their Philoſophical 
Writings. Truly, Madam, I can more readily tell 
ou what I donot underſtand, then what I do under- 
ftand : for, firſt, I do not underſtand their ſophiſtical 
Logick, as to perſwade with arguments that black is 
white, and white 1 black ; and that fire 1s not hot, nor 
water wet, and other ſuch things, for the glory in Lo- 
ick is rather to make doubts, then to findtruth; in- 


deed, that Art now 1s like thick, dark clouds, which dar- 
ken the light of trath. Next: I do not underſtand in 
particular, what they mean by ſecond matter ; for if 
they name figures and forms ſecond matter, they may 
as well fay, all ſeveral motions, which are the ſeveral 
ations of Nature, are ſeveral matters, and fo there 
would be infinite ſeveral matters , which would pro- 
duce 
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duce a meer confuſion-in Nature. Neither do Iun- 
derſtand,, when they ſay , a body diſſolves into the 
firſt matter ; for 1 am not ableto conceive their firſt 
matter, nor what they mean by magnaand major ma- 
teria ; for | believe there is but one matter, and the 
motion of that matter' is its a@ion by which it 
produces ſeveral figures and effects ; ſo that the na- 
ture of the matter is one and the ſame, although its 
motions, . thats, its actions, be varibus, for the various 
effects alter not the nature or unity of the onely mat- 
ter. Neither do 1 underſtand what they mean by 
corruption, for ſurely Nature 1s not corruptible, Nor 
do I underſtand their individables in Nature, nor a 
bodileſs form, nor a privation, nor a being without a 
body ; nor any ſuch thing as they call reſt, for there's 
not any thing without motion in Nature : Some do 
talk of moving minima's, but they do not tell what 
thoſe minima's or their motions are, or how they were 
produced, or how they came :to move. Neither do 
underſtand when they ſay there is but one World, and 
that finite ; for if there be no more Matter then that 
which they call the whole World, and may be mea- 
ſured by a Faceb's ſtaff, then certainly there 1s but lit- 
tle matter, and that no bigger then an atome in com- 
pariſon to Infinite. Neither can my reaſon compre- 
hend, when they ſay, that not any thing hath power 
from 1ts interior nature to move exteriouſly and lo- 
cally;for common ſenſe and reaſon,that is ſight and ob- 
ſervation,doth prove the contrary. Neither do I know 
what they mean by making a difference between mat- 
terand form, power and act, forthere can be no. form 
without matter,nor no matter without form ; and as act 
includes 


” 
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includes power, ſo power is nothing without a&t : Nei- 
ther can I conceive Reaſon tq be leparable from mat- 
ter; nor what is meant when they ſay, that, onely that 
is real, which movesthe underſtanding without. Nor do 
[ underſtand what they mean by intentionals,accidentals, 
incorporeal beings, formal ratio, formal unity, and hun- 
dredsthe like ; enough to puzle truth, when all is but the 
ſeveralactions of one caule,to wit,the onely matter. But 
moſt men make ſuchcrols, narrow, andintricate ways in 
Nature, with their over-nice diſtinctions, that Nature 
appears like a Labyrinth; whenas really ſhe 1s as plainas 
an un-plowed,ditched,or hedged champion : Nay,ſome 
make Nature ſofull, that ſhe can neither move nor ſtir, 
and others again will have her ſo empty, as they leave 
not any thing within her , and ſome with their penetra- 
tions ,preſsings, lqueezings, and the like, make ſuch holes 
in her,as they do almoſt wound, prels and {queeze her to 
death : And ſome are fo learned, witty,and ingenious, as 
they underſtand and know to diſcourle of the true com- 
paſs, juſt weight,exact rules, meaſures and proportions of 
the Univerſe, as alſo of the exact diviſion of the Chaos, 
and the architecture of the world,to an atome. T has, Ma- 
dam, | have made my confelsion to you of what I un- 
derſtand not, and have endeavoured ta make my igno- 
rance as brief as I could; but the great God kndys, that 
my ignoranceis longer then that which is named lifeand 
death; and as for my underſtanding, I can onely lay, 
that I underſtand nothing better, but my lelf to be, 


Mavau, 
Your moſt faithful Friend 
th > and humble Servant. 
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POPPPPET LETT TCTEILETE LET EET YL” 
- XIX. 


MADAM, 


Ince I havegiven you, 1nmy laſt, an account how 
much I did underſtand the Philoſophical works of 
both the ancient and. modern Philoſophers,or rather 
what I did not underſtand of them, you would fain 
have my opinion now of the perſons themſelves. T'ru- 
ly, Madam, as for thoſe that are dead, or thoſe thatare 
living, I cannotlay any thing, but chat I believe they all 
were or are worthy perſons, men of vaſt underſtand- 
ings, ſubtil conceptions, ingenious wits, painful ſtu- 


| dents, and learned writers. But asfor their works, as 


[ told you heretofore, I confeſs ingeniouſly, I under- 
ſtand them not, by reaſon I am ignorant in their Scho- 


laſtical Arts, as Logick, Metaphyſick, Mathematicks, 


and the like : For to my ſimple apprehenſion, when as 


Logictans argue of natural cauſes and effects, they make 
natural cauſes to produce natural effects with more dif- 
ficulty and enforcement then Nature knows of; and as 
for Mathematicians, they endeavour to inchant Nature 
with Circles, and; bind her with lines fo hard, as if ſhe 
were ſo mad, that ſhe would do fome miſchief, when 
left athberty. Geometricians weigh Nature to: an A- 
tome, and meaſure her ſo exactly, as leſs thers'a hairs 
breadth ; beſides, they do prels and, ſqueeze her fo 
hard and cloſe, as they almoſt ftifle her. And Natu- 
ral Philoſophers do fo ſtuff herwih dull, dead, ſence- 
leſs minima's, like asa ſack with meal, or ſand, by which 
they 


| 
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they raiſe ſuch a duſt as quite blinds Nature and natu- 
ral reaſon. Bue Chymiſts torture Nature worſt of all.for 
they extract and diſtil her beyond ſubſtance, nay,into no 
ſubſtance, if they could. As for natural Theologers, 
I underſtand them leaſt of any ; for they make fuch a 
eallamalfry of Philoſophy and Divinity, as neither can 
be diſtinguiſhed from the other. In ſhort, Madam, 
They all with their intricate definitions and diſtinctions 
ſet my brain on the rack : butſome Philoſophers are like 
ſome Poets, for they endeavour to write ſtrong lines. 


You may ask me, what is meant by ſtrong lines? 1. 


anſwer : Weak , 3 To which leaving them, I 


reſt, 
M avan, 


Your Faithful Friend 


and Servant. 


OEIESEIEFT LETT EEE VAIN IELT TELE TED 
X X. 


MADAM, 

Am not of your opinion, That nice diſtinRtions and 
Logiſtical arguments diſcover truth, diflolve doubts, 
and clear the underſtanding ; but I fay,. they rather 
make doubts: of truth, and blind-fold the underſtand- 
ing - Indeed, nice diſtintions and ſophiſtical argu- 
ments, are very pernicious both in Schools, Church, 
and State: As for the Church, although in Divinity 
there is but one Truth, yet nice diſtinctions, and Logt- 
\ ſtical 
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ſtical ſophiſtry, have made ſuch confution in it, as has 
cauſed almoſt as: many ſeveral opinions as..there are 
words in the Scripture; and as for natural Theology, 
which is moral Philoſophy, they have divided vertues 
and vices into ſo many parts, and minced them fo ſmall, 
that neither can be clearly diſtinguiſhed. The fame im 
\ Government ; they endeavour to cut between com- 
mand and obedience to a hairs breadth. Concerning 
cauſes of Law, they have aboliſh'd the intended be- 
nefit,, and baniſh'd equity ; and wſtead of keeping 
Peace, they make War, cauling & "nd betwixt men : 
As for Natural Philoſophy, they wiltnot ſuffer ſenſe and 
reaſon to appearin that ſtudy : And astor Phyſick, they 
have killd more men then Wars, Plagues, or Famine. 
Wherefore fromnice diſtinctions and Logiſtical ſophi- 
ſtry, Good God deliver us, eſpecially, from thoſe that 
concern Divinity;for they weaken Faith,trouble Conſci- 
ence, and bring in Atheiſm: In ſhort, they make con- 
troverſies, and endleſs diſputes. But leaſt the opening 
of my meaning in ſuch plainterms ſhould raiſe a contro. 
verſie alſo between you and me, Tle cut off here, and 
reſt, 


MaDpamn, 


Your faithful Friend 


and Servant. 
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CIEEETEETEELFETELY TEETEDTDEDYYLYY® 
XX1. 


MADAM, 
Eſterday I received a viſit from the Lady NC. M. 


who you know hath a quick wit, rational opi- 
nions, and ſubtil conceptions ; all which ſhe is 
ready and free to divulge in her diſcourſe. But when 
ſhe came-to my Chamber, I was caſting up ſome 
ſmall accounts; which whien ſhe did ſee, What, ſaid 
ſhe, are you at Numeration ? Yes, ſaid I: but 1 
cannot number well, nor much, for I do not under- 


ſtand Arithraetick. Said ſhe, You can number to 


three. Yes, ſaid I, I can number to four : Nay, - 


faith, ſaid ſhe, the numberof chree is enough, if you 
could but underſtand that number well, for it is a myſti- 
cal number. Said], There is no great myſtery ts 
count that number ; for one,and two,makes three. Said 
ſhe, That is not the myſtery ; for the myſtery is, That 
three makes one: and without this myſtery'no man 
can underſtand Dlyinity,;, Nature, nor himſelf, Then 
I deſired her to make me underſtand that myſtery, She 
ſaid, It required more time to- inform! me, then aſhort 
yilit, for this myſery was ſuch, as did puzle all wiſe 
menin the world; aud the not underſtanding of this 
myſtery. perfeRly, had cauſed endleſs diviſions and dil 
puts. ., I deſired, jfſhe could not make me underſtand 
the myſtery, (he! would but inform me, how' three 
made one in Diyznity, Nature, and Man. She aid, 
That was eaſie to do; for-in Divinity there are three 

Kkkkkk Perſons 
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Perſons in one Eſſence, as God the Father, the Son, 
and the holy Ghoft, whoſe Eflence being individable, 
they make but one God; Andas for Philoſophy, there 
is but Matter, Motion, and Figure, which being in- 
. dividable, make but one Nature; And as for Man, 
thereis Soul, Life, and Body, all three joyned in one 
Man. But I replied, Man's Lite, Soul and Body,js diyi- 
dable. That is erue, ſaid ſhe, but then he is no more 
a Man ; for theſe three are his cflential parts, which 
make him to be a man ; and when theſe parts are diflol- 
ved, then his interior nature is changed, fo that he can 
no longer be calld a man : As for example; Water be- 
ing turned into Aut, and having loft its interior nature, 
cari no more be called Water, but it is perfect Air, the 
fame is with Man : But as long as he ts a Man, then 
theſe three forementioned parts which make him to be 
of that figure are indrvidably-unted as long as man laſts, 
Beſides, {aid ſhe; this is butin the particular, conſider- 
ing.man/fingle, and by himſelf ; but-in 'general, theſe 
three, as life, foul, and body, are individably united, 
lo that they remain as Jong as mankind laſts, Nay, al- 
though they dodiffolvein the particulars, yet'it 1s but 
fora time; forthey ſhall be united again at the laſt day, 
whichis the time of their reſurrection; . ſo that alſo in this 
reſpe&t we may juſtly call chem individable, for man 
{hall remain with an united foul, life, and body, eter- 
nally. Andasſhe was thus diſcourſing, in came a So- 
phuſterian, whom when ſhe ſpied, away ſhe went as 
faſt as ſhe could ; but I followed her doſe, and got 
hold of her, then asked her, why ſhe ran away She 
aniwerd, if ſhe ſtayed , the Logician would diſſolve 
her into, nothing, for the profeſsion of Logicians "= 
make 
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make-ſomething nothing, and nothing ſomething. I 
. pray'd her toſtay and diſcourſe with the Logician : Not 
tor a world, ſaid ſhe, for his diſcourſe will make my 
brain like a confuled Chaos, full of ſenſeleſs minima's - and 
after that, he will ſo knock, jolt, and jog it, and make 
ſuch whirls and pats, as will fo torture my brain, that 
| ſhall with I had not any: Wherefore, ſaid ſhe, I 
will not ſtay now, bur viſit you again tomorrow. And 
| wiſh with all my heart, «Madam, you were (o 
near-as to be here at the ſame tume, that wethree mighe 
make a Triumvirate 'in diſcourſe, as well as we do in 
friend{hip. Burt ſince that cannot be, I muſt reſt faciſ- 
fied that | am, 


MavDan, 
Your faithful Friend 


and Servant. 


CETTHLECTICERHEILLIACTELLELELERELS 
XXII. 
MADAM, 


works of that Learned and Ingenious Writer B. 
Truly, Madam, I have read but ſome part of 


his works; but as much as I have read, I have obler- 


ved, heisa very avil, eloquent, and rational Wraer ; 
the truthis, his ſtyle is a Gentleman's ſtyle. And in 
particular, concerning his experiments, I muſt needs 


fay this, that, in my judgment, he hath expreſſed —_ 


Ou were yur to deſire my opinion of the = 
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ſelf to be a very induſtrious and ingenious perſon ; for 
he doth neither puzle Nature, nor darken truth with 
hard words and compounded languages, or. nice di- 
ſtinctions ;. beſides, his experiments are proved by his 
own action. But give me leave to tell you, that I ob- 
ſerve, he ſtudies the different parts and alterations, mere 
then the motions, which caule the alterations in thoſe 
parts ; whereas, did he ſtudy and obſerve the ſeveral 
and different motions in thoſe parts, how they change 
in one and the ſame part, and how the different altera- 
tions in bodies are cauſed by the different motions of 
their parts, he nught arrive to a vaſt knowledg by the 
means of his experiments ; for certainly experiments 
' are very beneficial to man. In the next place, you 
deſire my opinion of the Book calld, T he Diſcourſes of 
the Virtuoſs m France : I am ſorry, Madam, this book 
comes fo late to my hands, that I cannot read it ſo ſlow- 
ly and obſervingly, as to give you a clear judgment of 
their opinions or diſcourſes in particular ; however, ' 
in general, and for what I have readn it, 1 may fay, it 
expreſſes the French to be very learned and eloquent 
Writers, wherein I thought our Engliſh had exceed- 
ed them, and that they did onely excel in wit and inge- 
nuity ; but Þ perceive moſt Nations have of all forts. 
The truth 1s, .ingenzqus/ and ſubtil wit brings news; 
but learning and experience brings proofs, at leaſt,car- 
gumental diſcourſes; and. the French are nwch to be 
commended, that they.endeavour, to ſpend their time 
wiſely, honourably, honeſtly, and'proficably, not one- 
ly for the good and benefit of their, own, but allo of 0- 
ther Nations. But before I conclude, give-me leave 
to tell you, that concerning the. curious and profitable 


Arts 
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Arts mentioned in their diſcourſes, I confeſs, I do 
much admire them, and partly believe they may ar- 
five tothe uſe of many ofthem ; but there are two arts 
which I wiſh with 'all my heart I could obtain : the 
firſt is, toargue without error in all kinds, modes, and 
figures, in a quarter of an hour; and the other is to 
learn a way to underſtand all languages in fix hours. 
But as for the firſt, I fear, if 1 want a thorow-un- 
derſtanding in every particular argument, cauſe, or 
point, a general art or mode of words will not help 
me, eſpecially, if I, being a woman, ſhould wane 
diſcretion : And as for the ſecond, my memory is 
ſo bad, that it is beyond the help of Art, ſo that Na- 
ture has made my underſtanding harder or cloſer then 
Glaſs, through which the Sun of verity cannot paſs, 
althoughits light doth ; and therefore I am confident 
I ſhall not bemade, or caught to learn this mentioned 
Artin ſix hours, no not in ſixmonths. Bat | wiſh 
all Arts were as eaſily. praQtiſed, as mentioned; and 


thus Lreſt, 


Manamn, 
Your faithful Friend 


and Servant. 
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MADAM, 


ncerning your Queſtion, Whether a Point be 
ſomething, or nothing, or between both, My 0- 
inion 1s, that a natural point is material ; but 


* 2 A 
that which the learned name a Mathemartical point, is 


like their Logiſtical Egg, whereof there is nothing in 
Nature any otherwiſe, but a word, which words mate- 
rial,as being natural, for concerning immatenal beings,it 
is impoksible to believe there be any in Nature ; and 
though witty Students, and ſubtil Arguers have both 
in paſt, and this preſent age, endeayoured to prove 
ſomething, nothing ; yet words and diſputes have not 
power to annihilate any thing that is in' Nature, no 
more then to create ſomething out of nothing ; and 
therefore they can neither make ſomething,noching; nor 
nothing to be ſomething : for the moſt witty ſtudent, 
nor the ſubtileſt diſputant , cannot alter Nature, bur 
each thing 1s and muſt be as Nature made it. As for 


. your other queſtion, Whether. there be more then five 


Senſes? T anſwer: Thereare as many ſenſes as there 
are ſenſitive motions; and all ſenſation or perception is 
by the way of patterning ; and whoſoever 1s of another 
opinion, 15, in my judgment, a greater friend to con- 
tradition, then to truth, at leaſt to probability. Laſt- 
ly, concerning your queſtion, why a Gun, the lon- 


'&er its barrel is made, the further it will ſhoot, un- 


ti] 1t come to a certain degree of length ; after which, 
I the 
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the longer it 15 made, the weaker it becomes, fo that 


every degree further, makes it ſhoot ſhorter and ſhor- 


ter, whereas before itcame to ſuch. a degree of length, 
it ſhot further and further: Give me leave to rell 
you, Madam, that this queſtion would be pue more 
properly to a Mathematician, then to me,” who aniig- 
norant in the Mathematicks : However, fince. you are 
pleaſed to deſire my opinion thereof, I am wuling to 
giveit you. TI here are, in my judgment, but three 
reaſons which do produce this alteration : The one 
may be the compals of the ſtock, or barrel, which be- 
ing too wide for the length, may weakenthe force, or 
being too narrow for the length, may retard the force . 
the one giving liberty before the force is united, 
the other incloſing it ſo long by a ſtreight paſſage, as ic 
loſes its force before it hath liberty ; ſo that the one 
becomes ſtronger with length, the other weaker with 
length. The ſecond reaſon, in my opinion, is, That 
degrees of ſtrength may require degrees of the medium. 
Laſtly, It may be, that Centers are required. for de- 
orees of ſtrength ; if ſo, every medium may be a Cen- 
ter, and che muddle length to ſuch a compaſs may be a 
Centex, of ſuch a force. But many times the force 
being weaker or ſtronger, 1s cauled by the good or ill 
making of the Powder, or Locks, or the like. Burt, 
e£ Madam, ſuch queſtions will puzle me as much as thoſe 
of M* F. Z. concerning thoſe glafles, one of which 
being held cloſe in ones hand, and a little piece being 
broke of its tail, makes as great a noiſe as the diſcharging 
of a Gun : Wherefore | beſeech you, Madam, do 
not trouble my brain with Mathemarical queſtions, 
wherein I have neither skill, learning, nor experience 


by 
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by Practice ; for truly I have not the ſubtilty to find 
out their myſtery, nor the capacity to underſtand arts, 
no morethen am capable to learn ſeveral languages. If 
you command me any thing elſe I am able to do, aflure 

our ſelf, there is none ſhall more readily and cheer- 
fully ſerve you then my ſelf ; who am, and ſhall eyer 
continue, 


M avpan, 


Your Faithful Friend 


_ and Servant, 


CTFTFEEI A LDELIELELIUEID] PEDDEE ET 


- XX1V. 


MADAM, 


Have heard that Artiſts do glory much in their Glaſ- 
ſes, Tubes, Engines, and Stills, and hope by their 
Glaſſes and Tubes to ſee inviſible things, and by 
their Engines to produce incredible eftets , and by 
their Sulls, Fire, and Furnaces, to create as Naturg doth ; 
but all this is impoſsible to bedone : For Fans ar- 
rive to that: degree, as to know perfectly Natures ſecret 
and fundamental actions, her pureſt matter, and fub- 
 tileſt motions; and it is enough 1f Artiſts can but pro- 
duce ſuch things as are for mans convemiencies a 4 uſe, 
although they never can ſee the ſmalleſt or rareſt bodies, 
norgreat and vaſt bodies at a great diſtance, nor make 
or create -a Vegetable, Animal, or the like, as Na- 
turedoth; for Nature being Infinite, has alſo Infinite 
degrees 
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degrees of figures, ſizes, motions, denſities, /xarities, 
knowledg, &c. as you may.-ſee in ny Book-of Phi- 
loſophy, as allo in my book of Poems; eſpecially that 
part that treats of little, minute Creatures, which 
I there do name, for want of other expreſsions, Fai- 
ries ; for I have conſidered mnch the ſeveral ſizes of 
Creatures, although I gave 1t our but for a fancy in the 
mentioned book, leſt I ſhould be thought extra- 
vagant to-declare that conception of mine for a ra- 
tional truth : But if ſome ſmall bodies cannot be 
perfectly ſeen but by the help of magnifying glaſſes; 
and ſuch as they call Microſcopia ; 1 pray, Nature 
being Infinite, What figures and ſizes may there 
not be, which our eyes with all the help of Art are not 
capable to ſee © for certainly, Nature hath more 


curioſities then our exterior ſenſes, helped by Art, 


can perceive : Wherefore | cannot: wonder enough 
at thoſe that pretend to- know the leaſt or greateſt 
parts or creatures in Nature, ſince. no particular Crea- 
ture is able to do itt. But concerning Artiſts, you 
would fain know, eM adam, whether the Artiſt be 
beholden to the conceptions of the: Swadent ©  T'o 
which, I return this ſhore anſwer : That, in my 
judgment, without the Students conceptions , the 
Aruſt could not tell how to make experiments : The 
trath is, the conceptions of ſtudious men ſet the Ar- 
tifts on work, although many Artiſts' do ungrate- 
fully attribute all to their own .induſtry. Net- 
ther doth it always belong to the ſtudious Concep- 
ter to make trials or experiments, but he Teaves that 
work to others, whole time 1s not ſo much imploy- 
ed with thoughts or ſpeculations, as withactions; for 
M mm m mm the 
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the Contemplator is the Deſigner, and the Artiſt the 
Workman, or Labourer, who ought to acknowled 
him his Maſter, as I do your Ladiſhip, for I amin all 


relpedts, 


MaDan, 
Your Ladsſhips 
bumble and faithful Servant. 


KECHTKTRETESRSESLRREPRREELRTREEEE 
XXV. 


MADAM, 


Our Command in your laſt was to ſend you my 

opinion concerning the diviſion of Religions, or 

of the ſeveral opinions in Religions, I ſuppoſe 
you mean the diviſion of the Religion, not of Rehgi- 
ons; for certainly, there is but one divine Truth, and 
conſequently but one true Religion: But natural men 
being compoled of many divers parts, as of ſeveral mo- 
tions and figures, have divers and ſeveral Ideas, which 
the grofſer corporeal motions conceive to be divers and 
ſeveral gods, as being not capable to know the Great 
and Incomprehenſible God, who is above Nature. 
Forexample: Do but conſider, Madam, what ſtrange 
opmions the Heathens had of God, and how they di- 
vided him into ſo many ſeveral Perſons, with ſo many 
ſeveral botltes, like men ; whereas, ſurely God conſi- 
dered in his Eflence, he being a Spirit, as the Scripture 
deſcribes him, can netther have Soul nor body, as he 
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is a God, but is an [Immaterial Being ; Onely the Hea- 
thens did conceive him to have parts, and fo divided the 
Incomprehenſible God into ſeveral Deities, at leaſtthey 
had ſeveral Deitical [deas,or rather Fancies of him. But, 
Madam, | confels my ignorance in this great myſtery, 
and honour, and praiſe the Omnipotent, Great, and 
I acomprehenſible God, with all fear and humilicy as [ 
ought ; beſeeching his infinite mercy to keep me from 
ſuch preſumption, whereby I might prophane his holy 
Name, and to make me obedient to the Church, as 
alſo to grant me life and health, that I may be able to 


expreſs how much I am, 


M apam, 
Your Faithful Friend 
and Servant. 


HKHISELLKHTEFSERKSRESS'LHEEHERELH LES 
XXV1I. 


MADAM, © 
Ince I ſpake of Religion in my laſt, I cannot bur 
int you, that I -was the other day in the eom- 
pany of Sir P. H. and — where amongſt 
other diſcourſes they talk'd of Predeſtination and Free- 
will. Sir Þ. H. accounted the opinion of Predeſtination 
not onely abſurd, bur blalphemous, for, laid he, Pre- 
deſtination makes God appear Cruel, as firſt to create 
Angelsand Man, and thento make them fall fromtheir 
Glory, anddamn them eternally: For God, ſaid he, 


knew 
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knew before he made them, they would fall; Nei- 
ther could he imagine, from whence that Pride and 
Preſumption did proceed, which was the cauſe of the 
Angels fall, for it could not proctedfrom God, God 
being infinitely Good, Sir K, L. anſwer'd, That this 
Pride and Preſumption did not corne from God, bur 
from their own Nature. But, replyed Sir P. H. 
God gave them that Nature, for they had it not of 
themſelves, but all what they were, their Eſſence and 
Nature, came from God the Creator of all things, and 
co ſuffer that, which was in his power to hinder, was 
as much as to aft. Sir R. L. faid, God gave both 
Angels and Man a Free-will at their Creation, Sir 
P. H. anſwered, that a Free-will was a part of a divine 


attribute, which furely God would notgive away to 


any Creature : Next, ſaid he, he could not conceive 
why God ſhould make Creatures to crols and oppoſe 
him; for it were neither an act of Wiſdom, to make 
Rebels, nor an act of Juſtice to make Devils ; fo that 
neither in his Wiſdom , Juſtice , nor Mercy, God 
could give leave, that Angels and Man ſhould fall 


through ſin ; neither was God 1gnorant that Angels 
and Man would fall ; for ſurely, ſaid he, God knew 
all things, paſt, preſent, and to come : wherefore, faid 
he, Free-will doth weaken the Power of God, and Pre- 
deſtination doth-weaken the power of man, and both 
do hinder each other : Beſides, ſaid he, ſince God 
did confirm the reſt of the Angels in the ſame ſtate 
they were. before, ſo as they could 'not fall after- 
wards, he might as well have created them all fo 
at firſt. ; But Sir R, L. replied, That God ſuffered 
| Angels and Man to fall for his Glory, to ſhew his 

Juſtice 
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Juſtice in Devils, and his Mercy in Man ; and that the 
Devils expreſs'd God's: Omnipotency as much as the 
Bleſſed. To whith Sir P. HF. anhwered, That they ex- 
preſſed more God's ſeverity in thoſe horrid torments 
they ſuffer through their Natural Imperfections, then 
his power in making and ſuffering them toſin, Thus 
they diſcourſed : And to tell you truly, Madam, m 
mind was more troubled, then delighted with their di{- 
courſe ; for 1t ſeemed rather to detract from the ho- 
nour of the great God, then to increaſe his Glory ; and 
no Creature ought either to think or to ſpeak any thing 
that is detrating from the Glory of the Creator : 
Wherefore I am neither for Predeſtination, nor for 
an abſolute Free-will, neither in Angels, Devils, nor 
Man; for an abſolute Free-will is not competent to any 

Creature : and though Nature be Infinite, and the E- 
\ ternal Servant to the Eternal and Infinite God, and 
can produce Infinite Creatures, . yet her Power and 
Will is not abſolute, but limited ; that is, ſhe has a 
natural free-will, but not a ſupernatural, for ſhe cannot 
work beyond the power God has given her. But 
thoſe myſtical diſcourſes —_— to Divines, and notto 
any Lay-perſon, and I confels my ſelf very ignorant in 
them. Wherefore I will nor dare not diſpute God's 
actions, being all infinitely wiſe, but leave that to Di- 
vines, who are to inform us what we ought to believe, 
and how we ought to live. And thus taking my leave 
of you for the preſent, I reſt, 


MaDayn, 
Your faithful Friend 


and Servant. 
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XXVILI. 


MADAM, 


T 7 Ou are pleaſed to honor me ſo far,that you donot 
| Yeu ſpend ſome time1n the peruſing of my Book 


called Philoſophical Opinions, but take it ſo much 

into your conſideration, as to examine every opinion of 

mine which difſents from the common way of the 

Schools, marking thoſe places which ſeem ſomewhat 

obſcure, and deſiring my explanation of them; All 

which, I do not onely acknowledg as a great favour, 

but as an infallible teſtimony of your true and unfeigned 
friendſhip ; and I cannot chuſe but publiſh it to all the 

7 world ; both for the honour of your ſelf, asto let eve- 
ry body know the part of ſo true a friend, who is fo 

= |, much concerned for the honour and benefit of my poor 
Works ; asalſo for the good of my mentioned Book, 
which by this means will be rendred more intelligible; 

for | muſt confeſs that my Philoſophical Opinions are 

not ſo plain and perſpicuous as to. be erfectly under- 

ſtood at the firſt reading, which I am be for. And 

there be two chief reaſons why they are ſo: Firſt, Be- 

cauſe they are:new, and never vented before; for they 

have their original meerly from my own conceptions, 

and are not taken out of other Philoſophers. Next, be- 

cauſe I being a Woman, and not bred up to Scholar- 

ſhip, did want names and terms of Art, and therefore 

being not verſed in the Writings of other Philoſophers, 
E--1\ but 
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but what I knew by hearing, I could not form my 
named Book ſo methodically, and expreſs my opinions 
ſo artificially and clearly, as I might have done, had 
been ſtudious1n thereading of P hiloſophical Books, or 
bred a Scholar ; for then I might have dreſſed themwith 
a fine coloured Covering of Logick and Geometry; 
and ſet them out in_a handſome array ; by which-I 
might have alſo cover'd my ignorance, like as Stage- 
Players do cover their mean perſons or degrees with 
fine Cloathes. But, as I ſaid, I being void of Learn- 
ingand Art, did pat them forth according to my own 
conceptions, and as I did underſtand them my ſelf, but 
ſince I have hitherto by the reading of thoſe famous 
and learned Authors you ſent me, attained tothe know- 
ledg of ſome artificial I erms, I ſhall not ſpare any la- 
bour and pains to make my opinions ſo intelligible, rhac 
every one, who without partiality,ſplecn,or malice, doth 
read them, may allo caſily underſtand them : And thus 


[ ſhall likewiſe endeavour to give ſuch anſwers to your 


ſcruples, objections, or queſtions, as may explain thoſe, 


paſſages which ſeem oblcure, and ſatisfie your defire. In 


the firſt place, and 1n general, you deſire toknow, Whe- ' 


ther any truth may be had in Natural Philoſophy : for 


fince all this ſtudy is grounded upon probabilicy, and 
hethat thinks he has the moſt probable reaſons for his 


opinion, may be as far off from truth, as he who is 
thought to have the leaſt, nay, what ſeems moſt pro-- 
bable to day, may ſeem leaſt probable tomorrow, e- 
ſpecially if an ingenious oppoler, bring rational argu- 
ments againſt it : Therefore you think it is but vain for a- 
ny one to trouble his brain with ſearching and enquiring 
after ſuch things wherein neither trath nor certainty can 
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be had. - To which,.I anſwer :-Þ hat theundoubred 
truch .jn Natural Philoſophy, is, in my opinion, like 
the! Philopher's Stone in Chymiltry , which has 
been ſought for by many learned and ingenious 
Perſons, 'and will be ſought as long as the Art 
_ of Chymiſtry doth laſt ; but althongh they can- 
> net” find. the Philoſophers Stone, yer by the help 

of this Art they have found out many rare things 

both for uſe and knowledg. The like in Na- 

tural Philoſophy , although Natural Philoſophers 

cannot find out the abſolute truth of Nature, or 

Natures ground-works, or the hidden cauſes. of 

natural effects; neverthelſs they have found out ma- 
ny neceflary and profitable Arts and Sciences, to 
benefit the life of man ; for without Natural Phi- 
loſophy we ſhould have lived in dark ignorance, 
not knowing the motions of the Heavens, the cauſe 
of the Ecliples, the influences of the Stars, the uſe 
of Nambers, Meaſures, and Weights, the ver- 
tas: and effects of Vegetables and Minerals, the 
Art of Architecture, Navigation, -and the like : 
Indeed all Arts and Sciences do adlcribe their ori- 
vinal to the ſtudy of Natural Philoſophy ; and thoſe 
men are both unwiſe and ungrateful, that will re- * 
tuſe rich gifts becauſe they cannot be maſters of all 
Wealth ; and they are fools, that will not take re- 
medies when they are ſick, becauſe Medicines can 
onely recover them from death for a time, but not 
make them live for ever. But to conclude, Proba- 
bility is next totruth, and the ſearch of a hidden cauſe 
finds out viſible eftets; and this cruth'do natural Phi- 
loſophers find, that there are more fools, then wiſe 
men 


pb 
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men, whuch fools will never attain tothe honour of hes 
ing Natural Philolophers. And thus leaving them, 
I reſt, | ; 


Mavan, 
Your Ladiſhips 
humble and faithful Servant, 


KCK8CKKEICELELISISSIEEEASISLAKKEESR 
XXVTIII. 


MADAM, 


Ourdelire is coknow, ſince I ſay Nature is Wile, 
Whether all her parts muſt be wiſe alſo! T's: 
which, I anſwer; That (by yourfavour)) all 
her parts are not fools : but yet it 1s nonec C0 

ſequence, that becauſe Nature is infinitely wile , ky 
her parts muſt be ſo too, no more then if I ould lays. 
Nature is Infinite, therefore every pare muſt be Infi- 


nite: Bucit is rather neceffary, that becauſe Nature & 


Infinite, therefore not any ſingle part of hers can be 
Infinite, bur muſt be finite, Next,you defire to know, 
Whether Nature or the ſe}f-moving matter is ſubject; 

; 


toerr, and to commit miſtakes ? I anſwer : Alt $ 


Nature has naturally an Infinite wifdomand know 

yet ſhe has not a moſt pure and mtre perfeRtion, no, 
more then the has an abſolute power ; tor a moftpure 
and intire perfeRtion belongs onely ro God: and though 
ſhe is infinitely nacurally wiſe in her (elf, yer her parts 
or particular creatures may commit errors and muſtakes : 
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che truth is, it is impoſsible but that parts or particular 
Creatures mult be ſubject to errors, becauſe no part can 
have a perfect or general knowledg, as being bur a part, 
and not a whole, for knowledg 1s in parts, as parts are 
in Matter : Beſides ſeveral corporeal motions, that is, 
ſeveral ſel-moving parts do delude and oppoſe each o- 
ther by their oppoſite motions ; and this oppoſition is 
very requiſite in Nature to keep a mean, and hinder 
extreams ; for were there not oppoſition of parts, Na- 
ture would run into extreams, which would confound 
her, and all her parts. And as for deluſion, it is part 
of Natures delight, cauſing the more variety ; but there 
be ſome actions in Nature which are neither perfect 
miſtakes, nor deluſions, but onely want of a clear and 
thorow perception : As for example; when a man is 
failing in a Ship, he thinks the ſhore moves from the 
ſhip, when as 1t 1s the ſhip that moves from the ſhore : 
Alſo when a man is going backward from a Looking- 
glaſs, he thinks, the figure 1n the Glaſs goeth inward, 
whereas it is himſelf that goes backward, and not his fi- 
gure in the glaſs. The cauſe of it is, That the per- 
ception in the eye perceives the diſtanced body, but not 
the motion of thediſtance or medium ,; for though the 
man may partly ſee the motion of the viſible parts, yet 
he doth not ſee the parts or magion of the diſtance or 
medium, which is inviſible, and not ſubject to the per- 
ception of ſight ; and ſince a pattern cannot be made if 


- the object be not viſible, hence I conclude, that the 


motion of the medium cannot make perception, but 
that it 1s the perceptive motions of the eye, which pat- 
tern out an object as it 1s viſibly preſented to the corpo- 
real motions in the eye; for according as thd, object is 

Feſened 
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preſented, the pattern 15 made, if the motions be re- 
gular: For example; a fired end of a ſtick, if you 
move it in a circular figure, the ſenſitive corporeal mo- 
tions in the eye pattern out the figure of fire, together 
with the exterior or circular motion , and apprehend 
itas a fiery circle; and if the ſtick be moved any other- 
wile, they pattern out ſuch a figureas the fired end of 
the ſtick 1s moved 1in-; fo that the ſenſitive pattern is 
made according to the exterior corporeal figurative mo- 
tion of the object, and not according to its interior fi- 
gure or motions. And this, Madam, is in ſhort my 
anſwer to your propounded queſtions, by which, I hope, 


you underſtand plainly the meaning of, 
M avpan, . 
Your Faithful Friend 


and Servants 


SLICE TIICSKESELSELE 
XXIX. 


MADAM, 


He ſcruples or __ you ſent me laſt, are 
theſe following. Furſt, you deſire to be informed 


what I mean by Phantaſmes and Ideas© I an- 

{wer : They are figures made by the pureſt and ſub- 
uleſt degree of {elf-moving matter, that is to ſay, by 
the rational corporeal motions, and are the fame with 
thoughts or conceptions. Next, your queſtion is, 
what I do underſtand by Senfitive Life ? Þ anſwer : 
I; 
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le is that part of ſelE-moving matter, which in its own 
nature is not ſo pureand ſubnl as the rational, for it is 
but che labouring, and the rational the deſigning parc 
of matter. Your third queſtion is, jhether this ſen. 
fſurve ſelf-moving matter be denſe or rare ? TI anſwer: 
denſity and rarity are onely effects cauſed by the ſeveral 
actions, that is, the corporeal motions of Nature . 
wherefore it cannot properly be ſaid, that ſenſitive mat- 
ter is [either denſe, or rare; for it has a ſelf-power to 
contract and dilate, compoſe and divide, and move in 
any kind of motion whatloever, as is requiſite to the 
framing of any figure; and thus | deſire you to obſerve 
well, that when 1 fay the rational parrof matter is purer 
in its degree then the ſenſitive, and that this is arare and 
acute matter, I do not mean that 1t is thin like a rare 
egg, but'that it is ſubtil and active, penetrating and 
dividing, as well as dividable. Tour fourth queſtion 
is, What thi ſenſitive matter works upon* I anſwer: 
It works with and upon another degree of matter, 
which is not ſelf-moving, but dull, ſtupid, and im- 
moveable in its own nature, which I-call the inani- 
mate part or degree of matter. Your fifth queſtion is, 
Whether this inanimate Matter do nals Ian 
ſwer ; It doth not : -for the ſel-moving matter bein 
reſtleſs 1n its own nature, and ſo clbſely united and 
commuxed with the inanimate, as they do make but ons 
body, will never ſuffer it to reſt; ſo that there is no 
part in Nature but is moving; the animate matter in it 
(elf, .or'1ts own nature, the inanimate* by the help or 
means of the animate. Your fixth queſtion is, If there 
be a thorow mixture of the parts of animate and inanimate 
matter, whether thoſe :parts do Fetain each their own na- 
ture 
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ture -an4 ſubſtance, fo that the inanimate part of matter 
remains dull and ſtupid in its eſſence or nature, and the a- 
nimate full of ſelf-motion, or all ſelf motion ? | anſwer : 
Although every = and particle of each degree are 
cloſely intermix2d, nevertheleſs this mixture doth noc 
alter the interior nature of thoſe parts or degrees : As 
for example; a man is compoled of Soul, and Body, 
which are ſeveral parts, but joyned as into one ſub- 
ſtance, viz.. Man, and yet they retaineach their own 
propricties and natures; for although ſoul and body 
are ſo cloſely united as they do make but one Man, yet 
the ſoul doth not change intothe body, nor the body 
into the ſoul, but each continues in its own nature as it 
is. Ando likewiſe in Infinite Matter, although the 
degrees or parts of Matter are ſo throughly intermix- 
ed as they do raake but one body or ſubſtance, which 
is corporeal Nature, yet each remains in its nature as 
it is, to wit, the animate part of matter doth not be- 
come dull and ſtupid in its nature, but remains ſelf- 
moving : and the inanimate, although ic doth move 
by the means of the animate, yet it doth not become 
ſelf-moving , but each keeps its own interior nature 
and eſſence in their commixteure. T he truth is, thefe 
muſt of neceſsiry be degrees of matter, or elſe there 
would be no ſuch various and ſeveral efteats in Na- 
ture, as humane ſenſe and reaſon do perceive there 


are; and thoſe degrees mult alforetain each theirown 


nature and proprieties, to produce thoſe various and 
curious effects: Neither muſt thoſe different degrees 
vary or alter the nature of Infinite Matter; for Mat- 
ter mult and doth continue one and the ſame in its 
Nature, that is, Matter cannot be divided from be- 
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ing Matter : And this is my meaning, when I fay in 
my r__ Opinions, T here u but one kind of 
Matter : Not that Matter 1s not dividable into ſeveral 
partsor degrees, but I ſay, although Matter has ſeve- 
ral parts and degrees, yet they do not alter the nature 
of Matter, but Matter remains one and the ſamein its 
own kind, that 1s, it continues ſtil Matter in its own 
nature notwithſtanding thoſe degrees ; and thus I do 
exclude from Matter all that which is not Matter, and 
do firmly 'believe, that there can be no commixture of 
Matter and no Matter in Nature ; for this would breed 
a meer confuſion in Nature. Your ſeventh queſtion. 
is, Whether that, which I name the rational part of ſelf- 
moving eM atter makes as much variety as the ſenſitive ? 
To which [ anſwer : T hat, to my ſenſe and reaſon, 
the rational part of animate or ſelf-moving Matter 
moves not onely more variouſly, but alſo more ſwiftly 
then the ſenſitive ; for thoughts are ſooner made, then 
words ſpoke, and a certain proof of 1t are the varieus 
and ſeveral Imaginations, Fancies, Conceptions, Me- 
mories, Remembrances, Underſtandings, Opinions, 
Judgments, and the like : as alſo the ſeveral forts of 
Love, Hate, Fear, Anger, Joy, Doubt; and the like 
Paſsions. Your eighth queſtion 1s , Whether the 
Senſitive Matter can and doth work in it ſelf and its own 
ſubſtance and degree? My anſwer is, That there is 
no inanimate matter without animate, nor no animate 
without inanimate , both being ſo curiouſly and ſub- 
ally intermixt, as they make but one body ; Never- 
theleſs the ſeveral parts of this one body may move 
ſeveral ways. Neither are the ſeveral degrees bound 
t@ an equal mixture, no more then the leveral parts 
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of one body are bound to one and the ſame ſize, big- 
neſs, ſhape, or motion; or the Sea is baund to be'al. 
ways at the high tide; or the Moonto be always at the 
Full ; or all the Veins or Brains in animal bodies are 
bound to be of equal quantity; ' or every*T ree of the 
fame kind -to bear fruit, or have leaves of equal num- 

ber; or every Apple, Pear, or Plum, to have an e- 
qual quantity of juice, or every Bee to make as much ho- 
ney and wax as the other. Your ninethqueſtion is, 
Whether the Senſitive «M attercan work without taking 
patterns * My anſwer 1s, That all corporeal motion 
15not patterning, but all patterning is made by corpo- 
real motion; and there be more ſeveral ſorts of corpo- 
real motions then any fingle Creature is able to con- 
ceive, much leſs to expreſs : But the perceptive cor- 
poreal motions are the ground-motions in . Nature, 
which make, rule, and govern all the parts of Nature, 
as to move to Production, or Generation, Transfors 
mation, and the like. Your tenth queſtion is, How 
it ts poſcible , that numerous figures can exiſt in one 
part of matter ? for it us impoſsible that two things 
can be in one place, much leſs many. My anſwer 1n 
ſhort is, That it were  impoſsible , were a part of 
Matter, and the numerous figures ſeveral and di- 
ſtint things ; but all is but one thing , that #s, 
a part of Matter moving variouſly , for - there 
is neither Magnitude, Place, Figure, nor Motion, 


in Nature, but what is Matter, or Body ; Nei-.. 


ther is there any ſuch thing as Iime : Where- 
fore it cannot properly be ſaid, T here was, and 
T here ſhall be , but onely, T bere is. Neither can 
it properly be ſaid, from this to that place ; but onely in 


reference 
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reference to the ſeveral moving parts of the onely In- 
finite Matter. And thus much-to your Queſtions, ] 
add no mote; but reſt, 


Mavan, 


Your faithful Friend 


.and bumble Servant. 
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MADAM, 


N yourlaſt, you were pleaſed to expreſs, that ſome 
| men, whothink themſelves wile, did laugh in a ſcorn. 
"- ful manner at my opinion, when [I ſay that every 
Creature hath life and knowledg, ſenle and reaſon ; 
counting it not onely ridiculous, but abſurd ; and ask- 
ing, whether youdid or could believe, a piece of wood, 
metal, or ſtone, had as much ſenſe as a beaſt, or as 
much reaſon as a man, having neither brain , blood, 
heart, norfleſh ; nor ſuch organs, paſlages, parts, nor 
ſhapes as animals? To which, I anſwer : That it is 
not any of theſe mentioned things that makes life and 
knowledg, but life and knowledg is the cauſe of them, 
which life and knowledg 1s animate matter, and is in 
all parts of all Creatures: and to make it more plain 
ex: perfpicuous, humane ſenſe and reaſon may 'per- 
ceive, that wood, ſtone, or metal, acts as wiſely asan 
animal : As for example ; Rhubarb, or the like drugs, 
will at very wilely in Purging ; and Antimony, or 6 

| like, 
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like, will act very wiſely in Vomiting ; and Opium 
will act very wiſely in Sleeping, alſo: Quickſilver or 
Mercury will act very wiſely; as thoſe that have the 
French dileaſe can belt witneſs : likewiſe the Load- 
{fone acts very wiſely; as Marinersor Navigators will 
cell you : Alſo Wine made of Frait, and Ale of Male, 
and diſtilled Aqua-vitz will act very fubtilly ; ask the 
Drunkards, and they can inform you.; 'Thus Infinige 
examples may be given, and yet man-ſays; all:Ve- 


getables and Minerals are inſenfible -and irrational; 


as alſo the Planets and Elements; when as yer the 


Planets move very orderly and wiſely, and the Ele- 
ments are more active, nay, more ſubtil and ſearch- * 


ing then any of the animal Creatures; witneſs Fire, 
Air, and Water :.. As forthe Earth, ſhe brings forth 
her fruit, if the other Elements do not cauſe'abor- 
tives, in due ſeaſon; and yerman believes, Vegeta- 
bles, Minerals, and Elements, are dead, dull, ſenſe- 
leſs, and irrational Creatures, becauſe they have not 
fuch ſhapes, parts, nor paſlages as Animals, nor ſuch 
exterior and local motions as Animals have 2: bur 
Man doth not conſider the various, intricate andob- 
ſcure ways of Nature, unknown to any particular 


Creature ; for what our ſenſes are not capable to know, 
our reaſon is apt to deny. Truly, 1 my opinion, 


Man is more irrational then any of thoſe Creatures, 
when he believes that all knowledg is not enely con- 
fined to one ſort of Creatures, but to one part of one 
particular Creature, as the head, or brainof man ; for 
who can in reaſon think, that there ts no other ſen- 
ſitive and rational knowledg in Inflaite Matter ,/ but 
what is onely in Man, or animal Creatures 7 It is a 


Qqqqqq very 
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very ſimple and weak concluſion to ſay, Other Crea- 
tures have no eyes to ſee, noears to hear, no 'tongues 
to taſte, no noſes to ſmell, as animals have; where- 
fore they have no ſenſe or ſenſitive knowledg ; or be- 
cauſe they have no head, nor bratn as Man hath, there- 
fore they have no reaſon, nor rational knowledg at all : 
for ſenſe and reaſon, and conſequently ſenſitive and ra- 
tional knowledg, extends further then to be bound to 
the animal eye, ear, noſe, tongue, head, or brain , 
but as theſe organs are onely in one kind of Natures 
Creatures, as Animals, in which organs the ſenſitive 
corporeal motions make the perception of exterior ob. 
jects, ſothere may be infinite other kinds of paſlages or 
organs in other Creatures unknown to Man, which 
Creatures may have their ſenſe and reaſon, that is, ſen- 
ſitive and rational knowledg, each according to the na- 
ture of its figure; for as it isabſurd to ſay, that all Crea- 
tures in Nature are Animals, fo it 1s abſurd to confine 
ſenſe and reaſon onely to Animals ; or to ſay, that all 
other Creatures, if they have ſenſe and reaſon, life 
and knowledg, it muſt be the ſame as is in Animals: I 
confeſs, it 1s of the ſame degree, that is, of the ſame ani- 
mate part of matter, but FA motions of life and know- 
ledg work ſo differently and variouſly in every kind and 
ſort, nay, in every particular Creature, that no ſingle 
Creature can find them out : But, in my opinion, not 
any Creature 1s without life and knowledg, which life 
and knowledg is made by the ſelf-moving part of mat- 
ter, that1s, by the ſenſitive and rational corporeal mo- 
tions; and as it is no conſequence, that all Creatures 
mult be alike in their exterior ſhapes, figures, and mo- 
tions, becaule they are all produced out of one w- the 
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ſame matter, ſo neither doth it follow, that all Creatures 
muſt have the ſame interior motions, natures, and pro- 
rieties, and ſo conſequently the ſame life and know- 
ledg, becauſe all life and knowledg is madeby the ſame 
degree of matter , to wit, the animate. Wherefore 
though every kind or fort of Creatures has different 
perceptions, yet they are not leſs knowing; for Vege- 
tables, Minerals, and Elements, may have as nume- 
rous, and as various perceptions as Animals, and the 
may beas different from animal perceptions as their kinds 
are; buta different perception is not therefore no percep- 
tion.: Neither isit the animal organs that make percep- 
tion, nor the animal ſhape that makes life, but the mo- 
tions of life make them. Bur ſome may fay, it is Irre- 
ligious to believe any Creature has rational knpwledg 


but Man. Surely, Madam, the God of Nature, in 


my opinion, will be adored by all Creatures, and ado-* 


ration cannot be withoutſenſe and knowledg. Where- 
fore it is not probable, that onely Man, and no Crea- 
ture elſe, is capable to adore and worſhip the Infinite 


and Omnipotent God, who is the God of Nature, and 


of all Creatures : I ſhould rather think it irreligious to 
confine ſenſe andreaſon onely to Man, andto fay, that 
no Creature adores and worſhips God , bur Man; 
which, in my judgment, argues a great pride, ſelf-con- 
ceit, and preſumption. And thus, Madam, havin 
declared my opinion plainly concerning this ſubject, ſ 
will detain you no longer atthis preſent, butreſt, 
Mavan, 
Your conſtant Friend 
and faithful Servant. 


M A- 
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MADAM, 
Perceive you do not well apprehend my meaning, 
whenl ſay in my Philoſophical Opinions *, That the 
Infinite degrees of Infinite Matter are all Infinite : 
For, ſay you, the degrees of Matter cannot be Infinite, 
by reaſon there cannot be two Infinites, but one would 
obſtruct the other. My anſwer 1s; I do not mean that 
the degrees of Matter are Infinite each in its ſelf, that 
is,” that the animate and inanimate are ſeveral Infi- 
nite matters, but my. opinion 1s , that the animate 
degree of matter is in a perpetual motion, and the ina- 
' nimate doth not move of it ſelf, and that-thoſe degrees 
are infinite 1n their effects, as producing and making 
infinite figures; for ſince the cauſe, which is the one- 
ly matter, 'is infinite, the effects muſt of neceſsity be in- 
finite alſo; the cauſe is infinite in us ſubſtance, the ef- 
fects are Infinite in number. And this is my mean- 
ing; when fay *, that,alchoughn Nature there is but 
one' kind of matter, yet there are [nfinite degrees, In- 
finite motions, and Infinite parts in that-onely matter 
and though Infinite and Eternal matter has no perfect 
or exact figure, by reaſon it is Infinite, and therefore 
unlimited, yetthere being infinite parts in number, made 
by the infinite variations of motions 1n 1afinite Matter, 
theſe parts have perfect or exad&Þ figures, conſidered as 
parts, that 1s, ſingle, or each 1n ts particular figure: 


Andtherefore if there be Infinite degrees, Conſidering 


the 
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the effects of the animate and inanimate matter, infinite 
\ motions for changes, infinite parts for number ; infi- 


nite compoſitions and diviſions for variety and. diyer-" 


ſity of Creatures; then there may alſo be infinite ſizes, 
each part or figure differing more or leſs, infinite ſmal- 
neſs and bigneſs, lightnels and heavineſs, rarity and 
denſity, ſtrength and power, life and knowledg, and 
the like : But by reaſon Nature or Natural matter is 
not all animate or inanimate, nor all compoſing or di- 
viding, there can be no Infinite in a part, nor can there 
be ſomething biggeſt or [malleſt, ſtrongelt or weakeſt, 
heavieſt or lighteſt, ſofteſt or hardeſt im Infinite Na- 
ture, or her parts, but all thoſe ſeveral Infinites are as 
it were ar or in one Infinite, which is Corporeal 
Nature, or Natural Matter. | 
Next, you deſire my opiniqn of Vacuum, whether 
there be any, or not? for you fay I determine nothing 
of it in my Book of Philoſophical: Opinions. Truly, 
Madam, my ſenſe and reaſon cannot believe a Vacu- 
um, becauſe there cannot be an empty Nothing ; bue 
change of motion makes all the alteration of figures, and 
conſequently all that which is called place, magnitude, 
ſpace, andthe like; for matter, motion, figure, place, 
magnitude, &c. are but one thing. But ſome men 
ving the alteration; but-not the ſubtil motions, 
[elieve that bodies move into each others place, which 
is impoſsible , becauſe ſeveral places are onely ſeveral 
parts, ſothat, unleſs one part could make it ſelf another 
part, nopartcan be laid to ſucceed intoanothersplace; 
bur it is 1mpoſsible that one part ſhould make 1t ſelf 


another part, for it .cannot be another, and it ſelf; no 


more then Nature canbe Nature, and not Nacure, ' 
\ Rrrrrre where- 
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wherefore change of place 1s onely change of moti- 
on, and this change of motion makes alteration of Fi. | 
ures. 
; Thirdly, you ſay, You cannot underſtand what [ 
mean by Creation, for you think that Creation is a 
roduction or making of Something out of Nothing, 
To tell you really, «Madam, this word is uſed by 
me for want of a better expreſston ; and I do not take 
it in fo ſtrict a ſenſe as to underſtand by it, a Divine or 
ſupernatural Creation, which onely belongs to God ; 
but a natural Creation , that 1s, a natural production 
or Generation ; for Nature cannot create or produce 


Something out of Nothing : And this Production may 


| betakeninadouble ſence; Firſt, in General, as for ex- 


ample, when it 1s ſaid, that all Creaturesare produced 
out of Infinite Matter ; and in this reſpect every parti. 
cular Creature which 1s finite, that is, of a circumſcri- 
bed and limited figure, is produced of Infinite Matter, 
as being a part thereof: Next, Production is taken 
in a more ſtrict ſenſe, to wit, when one ſingle Crea- 
ture is produced from another; and this is either Gene- 
ration properly ſo called,as when.in every kind and fort 
each particular produces its like}, pr itis ſuch a Genera- 
tion whereby one creature produces another, each be- 
ing of a different kind or ſpectes, as for example, when 
an Animal produces a Mineral, as when a Stone 1s ge- 
nerated in the Kidneys, or the like; and in this ſence 
one finite creature generates or produces another finite 
creature, the producer as well as the produced being 
finite; butinthe farſtſence finite creatures are ——_—_ 
out of infinite matter. 

Fourthly, you confeſs, You cannct well apprehend 


my 
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my meaning, when I fay*, that the ſeveral kinds are as + Pay, 4. 
Infinite as the particulars ; for your opinion is, That © '* 


the number of particulars muſt needs exceed the num- 
ber of kinds. I anſwer: I mean in general the Infi- 
nite effects of Nature which are Infinite in number, 
and the ſeveral kinds or forts of Creatures are [nfinite 
in duration, for nothing can periſh in Nature. 

Fifchly, When I ſay, that aſcending and deſcend- 
ing is'often cauſed by the exterior figure or ſhape of a 
body; witneſs a Bird, who although heis of a much 
| bigger ſize and bulk then a Worm, yet can by his ſhape 
life himſelf up more agilly and nimbly chen a Worm, 
Your opinion 1s, I hat his exterior ſhape doth not con- 
tribute any thing tewards his flying, by reaſon a Bird 
being dead retains the ſame ſhape, but yet cannot fly 
at all. But, truly, Madam, 1 would not have you 
think that I do exclude the proper and interior natural 
motion of the figure of a Bird, and the natural and pro- 
per motions of every part and particle thereof; for that 
a Bird when dead, keeps his ſhape, and yet cannot fly, 


the reaſon is, that the natural and internal motions 


* Ch, 20, 


of the Bird, and the Birds wings, are altered .cowards 


ſome other ſhape or figure, 1f not exteriouſly, yet in- 
teriouſly ; but yet the interior natural motions could 
not effect any flying or aſcending without the help of 
the exterior ſhape, for a Man, or any other animal, 
may have the ſame interior motions as a Bird hath, bur 


wanting ſuch an exterior ſhape, he cannotfly; where- - 


as had he wings like a Bird, and the interior natural 
motions of thoſe wings, he might without doubt fly as 
well as a Bird doth. | 


Stxcthly, Concerning the deſcent of heavy bodies, c. »r. 


that 
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that it is more forcible then the aſcent of light bodies, 
you do queſtion the Truth of this my opinion. Cer- 
tainly, eMadam, I cannot conceive it to be .other- 
wiſe by my ſenſe and reaſon, for though Fire that is 
rare, doth aſcend with an extraordinary quick motion, 
yet this motion is, 1n my opinion, not ſo ſtrong and 
piercing as when grofler parts of Creatures do deſcend : 
but there is difference in ſtrength and quickneſs ; for 
had not Water a ſtronger motion, and another ſort of 
figure then Fire, it could not ſuppreſs Fire, much leſs 
uenchit. But Smoak, which 1s heavier then Flame, 
tes up, or riſes before, or rather, above it : Where- 
fore | am ſtill of the ſame opinion, that heavy bodies 
deſcend more forcibly then light bodies do aſcend, and 
it ſeems moſt rational tome. | 
Laſtly, I perceive you cannot believe that all bodies 
have weight ; by reaſon, 1f this were ſo, the Sun, and 


the Stars would have long ſince cover the Earth. In 


anſwer to this objection, I ſay, Thar as there can be 


no body without figure and magnitude, fo conſequent- 


ly not without weight, were 1t no bigger then an atome ; 
and as for the Sun's and the Stars not falling down, or 
riſing higher, the reaſon 1s, not their being without 
weight, but their natural and proper motion, which 
keeps them conſtantly in heir ſpheres; and it might as 
well be ſaid, a Man lives not, or 1s not, becauſe he doth 
not fly-like a Bird, or dive and catch fiſh like a Cor- 
morant, or dig and undermine like a Mole, for thoſe 
are motions not proper to his nature. And theſe, Ma- 


' dam, are imy an{wersto your objections, which if they 
. do fatisfie:you, it 1s all I deſire, it not,, I ſhall en- 


deavour hereafter to make my meaning more intelli- 


vible 


'* 1rwhatyou will, for it is all one and the fame thing) 
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e1ble, and ſtudy for other more rational arguments 
then theſe are, to let you ſee how much I value both 


the credit of my named Book, and your Ladiſhips 


Commands; which affure you lelf, ſhall never be more 


faithfully performed, then by, n 
F Mapa, 
Your Ladiſhips moſt obliged Friend 
| and humble Servant. 
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MADAM, 


Ince my opinion 1s, that the Animate part of Mat- 
ter, which1s ſenſe and reaſon, life and knowledg, is 
the deſigner, archite&, and creator of all figures in 
Nature ; you deſire to know, whence this Animate 


| Matter, ſenſe and reaſon, or life and knowledg ( call 


is produced” I anſwer: Tt is eternal. Butthen you 
ſay, it o_ with God. I anſwer, That cannot 
be: for God 1s above all Natural ſenſe and reaſon, 
which is Natural life and knowledg ; and therefore it 
cannot be coequal with God, exceptit be meantin Eter- 
nity,as being without beginning and end. But if Gods 
Power can make Man's Soul, as allo the 'go0d and 
evil Spirits to laſt eternally without end, he may, by 
his Omaipotency make as well things without be- 
ginning, You will ſay, If Nature were Eternal, it 


SIA . could 
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could not be created, forthe word Creation 1s contrary 
toEternity. I anſwer, Madam, 1 am. no Scholar for 
words; for if you will not ule the word Creation, you 
may uſe what other word you will; for [do nor ſtand 
upon nice words and terms, ſo I can but expreſs my 
conceptions : Wherefore, if it be ( as, in Reaſon it 
cannot be otherwiſe) that nothing in Nature can be 
annihilated, nor any thing created out of nothing, but 
by Gods ſpecial and all-powertul Decree and Com- 
mand, then Nature muſt be as God has made her, until 
hedeſtroy her. Butt Nature be not Eternal, then the 
Gods of the Heathens were made in time, and were no 
more then any other Creature, which is as ſubject to be 
deſtroyed as created; for they conceived their Gods, as 
we do men, to have Material Bodies, but an Immaterial 
Spirit, or as ſome Learned men imagine, to be an Im- 
material Spirit, but to take ſeveral thapes, and fo to 

erform ſeveral corporeal actions; which truly is too 
humble and mean a conception of an Immaterial Being, 
much more of the Great and Incomprehenſible God; 
which I do firmly beheve 1s a moſt pure, all-powertul 
Immaterial Being, awhich doth all chings by his own 
Decree and Omnipotency without any Corporeal acti- 
ons or ſhapes, ſuch as ſome fancy of Dzmons and the 
like Spirits. - Butto return to the former queſtion; you 
might as well enquire how the world, or any part of it 
was created, or how the variety of creatures came to 
be, as ask how Reaſon and ſenſitive corporeal Know- 
ledg was produced. Neverthele(s,] do conttantly believe, 
that both ſenſitive and rational Knowhkedg in Matter was 
produced from God ; but after what manner or way, is 


1mpoſsible for any creature or part of Nature to know, 
for 
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for Gods wayes are incomprehenſible and ſupernatural. 
And thus much [I believe, That as God:is an Fternal 
Creator, which no man can deny, ſo he has alſo an E- 
ternal Creature, which is Nature, or natural Matter. 
Bur put the caſe Nature or natural Matter was made 
when the World was created, might not God g1ve this 
Natural Matter ſelt-motion, as well as he gave ſelf- 
motion to Spirits and Souls © and might not God endue 


F 


this Matter with Senſe and Reaſon, as well as he endued 


Man © Shall or can we bind up Gods actions with our 
' weak opinions and fooliſh arguments * Truly, i 
God could not act more then Man 1s able to conceive, 
he were not a God of an infinite Power ; but God is 
Omnipotent, and his actions are infinite, ſupernatural, 
and paſt finding out; wherefore he ts rather to be a- 
mired, adored and worſhipped, then to be unglori- 
ouſly diſcourſed of by vain and ambitious men, whoſe 
fooliſh pride and preſumption drowns therr Natu- 


ral Judgment and Reaſon ; to which leaving them, 


I reſt, 


M avan, 


Your Faithful Friend 


and Servant. 
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MADAM, 


N obedience to your commands, I here ſend you 

alſo an explanation and clearing of thoſe places and 

paſſagesin my Book of Philoſophy, which in your 
laſt Letter you were pleaſed co mark, as containing 
ſome obſcurity and difficulty of being underſtood. 

Pert3.e.r;, Firſt, When | fay, Nature is an Individable Mat- 
ter, I do not mean as if Nature were not dividable in- 
to parts; for becauſe Nature is material, therefore ſhe 
muſt alſo needs be dividable into parts: But my mean- 
ing is, that Nature cannot be ſrvided from Matter, 
nor Matter from Nature, that is, Nature cannot be 
Immaterial, nor no part of Nature, bur if there be a- 
ny thing Immaterial, it doth not belong to Nature. 

tid, Alſowhenl call Nature a Multiplying Figure , I mean, 
that Nature makes infinite changes, and ſo infinite 
figures. 

Perr.x.c.ns, Next, when I ſay, T here are Infinite Diviſions in 
Nature; my meaning 1s not, that there are Infinite 
diviſions of one ſingle part, but that Infinite Macter 
has Infinite parts, ſizes, figures, and motions, all 
being but one Infinite Matter, or corporeal Nature. 
Alſo when 1 fay ſingle parts, I mean not parts ſubſiſt- 
ing by themſelves, preciſed from each other, but ſin- 

le, thatis, ſeveral or different, by reaſon of their dif- 
a figures. Likewiſe, when I name Atomes, I 


mean ſmall parts of Matter; and when I ſpeak of Place 
and 
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and Time, 1 mean onely the variation of corporeal 


| figurative motions. 


Again : when I ſay, Nature has not an abſolute ?#r.1..13, 


Power, becauſe ſhe has an Infinite power , 1 mean by ab- 
ſolute , as much as finite, or circumſcribed - and in 
this ſenſe Nature cannot have an abſolute power, for 
the- Infiniteneſs hinders the abſoluteneſs ; but when 


14 


in my former Letters | have attributed an abſolute! 


Power onely to God, and ſaid that Nature has not an 
abſolute power, but that her power , although it be 
Infinite, yet cannot extend beyond Nature, but is an 
Infinite natural power ; I underſtand by an abſolute 
Power, not a finite power, but ſuch a power which 
onely belongs to God, that is, a ſupernatural and di. 
vine power, which power Nature cannot have, by 
reaſon ſhe cannot make any part of her body immate- 
rial, nor annihulate any part of her Creatures, nor 
create any part that was not in her from Eternity, nor 
make her ſelf a Deity ; for though God can impower 
her with a ſupernatural gift, and annihilate her when 
he pleaſes, yet ſhe is no ways abletodo it her ſelf, | 

Moreover', when | ſay, That one wn 1s cont- 
tained within another ; I mean, the ſeveral forts of In- 
finites, as Infinite in number, Infinite in duration; 
as alſo the Infinite degrees, motions, figures, ſizes, 
compoſitions, diviſions, £&c. all which are contained 
in the Infinite body of Nature, which is che onely In- 
finite in quantity or ſubſtance, neicher can the parts of 
Nature go beyond Infinite. 

Alſo when I ſay, T hat Matter would have power 0- 
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ver Infinite, and Infinite over Matter, and Eternal over #5. «3 


both; T mean, that ſome corporeal ations endeavour 
T cert to 
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to he more powerful then others, and thus}he whole 
ſtrives to over-power the parts,and the parts the whole : 
As for example, if one end of aſtring were tied about 
the little finger of ones hand, and the other end were 
in the power of the other whole hand, and both did pull 
ſeveral and oppoſite ways; certainly, the little finger 
would endeavour to over-power the hand , and the 
hand again would ſtrive to over-power the little finger : 
The fame may be ſaid of two equal figures, as two 
hands, and other the like examples may be given. And 
this is alſo my meaning, when I ſay, that ſome ſhapes 
have power over others,and ſome degreesand tempera- 
mentsof matter over others ; whereby I underſtand no- ' 
thing elſe, but that ſome parts have power over 0- 
thers: Alſo when I fay*, that outward things go- 
vern, and a Creature has no power over it ſelf, I mean, / 
that which 1s ſtronger, by what means ſoever, is ſu- 
perior in power- ES. 

When I fay*, That the Animate part of Matter is 
not ſo groſs an Infinite as the Inantmate, I do not attri- 
bute an Infiniteneſs to a part, as if animate matter con- 
ſidered as a part were inflnas: bur my meanings, that 
the Animate matter produces infinite effects : For, it 
being the Deſigner, Archite&, and Creator of all Fi- 
gures, as allo the Life and Soul of all Creatures, it muſt 
needs be infinite 1n its effects, as alſo infinite in its durati- 
on. But you may object, IT hat a part cannot pro- 
duce infinite effects; I anſwer, Tt is true, if animate 
matter {ſhould be conſidered in it felf without the inani- 
mate, -it con[d not produce infinite effects, having no- 
thing to work upon and withal; but becauſe there is 


fuch a cloſe and inſeparable conjunction of thoſe parts 
of 
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| of matter, as they make but one body, and that Infi- 
nite, none can be or work without the other, but both 
degrees of matter, which make but oneinfinite Nature, 
are required in the production of the infinite effects and 
figures in Nature: Nevertheleſs, ſince the Animate 
art of Matter 1s the onely architet, creator, or pro- 
ducer of all thoſe effects, by reaſon it is the lelE-moving 
part , and the Inanimate is onely the - inſtrument 
which the Animate works withal, and the materials ic 
works upon, the Production of the infinite effects in 
Nature is more fitly aſcribed to the Animate then the In- 
animate part of matter ; as for example, If an architect 
{ſhould build an houſe, certainly he can do nothing with- 
out materials, neither can the materials raiſe themſelves 
to ſuch a figure as a houſe without the help of the ar- 
chite& and workmen, but both are of neceſsty required 
to this artificial production; nevertheleſs, the building 
of the houſe 1s not laid tothe materials, but ro the ar- 
chitect : the ſame may be faid of animate and in- 
animate matter in the production of natural effects, 
Again, you may reply, T hat the animate and inani- 
tate parts of matter are but two parts, and the number 
of Two is but a finite number, wherefore they cannot 
make one infinite body, ſuch as I call Nature or natu- 
ral Matter. I anſwer, «Madam, I confels, that a fi- 
nite number is not nor cannot make an infinke number ; 
but | donot fay, that the animate and inanimate parts or 
degrees of matter are two finite parts cach ſubſiſting by ic 
ſelf as circumſcribed, and having its certain bounds, limits 
and circumference; for if this were fo, certainly they be- 
ing finite themſelves,could not produce but finite effects; 


but my meaning ts, that both the animate and inanimate 
_ . matter 


— 
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matter do make but one Infinite bulk, body,or ſubſtance, 
and are not two ſeveral and dividable bodies.in them- 
ſelves, and thus they may be divided not into two, 
but into Infinite parts ; Neither are they two different 
Matters,but they are but one Matter ; for by the animate 
Matter I do underſtand ſelf-motion ; and that I call this 
ſelE-motion Matter, the reaſon is, that no. body ſhall 
think as if ſetf-motion were immaterial ; for my opinion 
is, | that Nature is nothing but meer Matter, and that 
nothing is in Nature which 1s a part of Nature, that is 
not material; wherefore to avoid ſuch a miſapprehen- 
ſion (ſeeing that moſt learned men are ſomuch for ab- 
ſtrac&tions and immaterial beings ) I called ſelf-motion 
animate matter, or the animate part of matter ; not as 
if they were two ſeveral matters, but that all is but one 
natural Matter, or corporeal Nature 1n one bulk, body, 
or ſubſtance, juſt like as the ſoul and body do make but 
one man ; ad to avoid alſo this nuſapprehenſion, leſt 
they might be taken for ſeveral matters, I have upon 
better conſideration, in this volume of Philoſophical 
Letters, call'd the animate matter corporeal ſelf-motion, 
which expreſsion, I think, is more proper, plain, and in- 
telligible then any other : Neither would | have you to 
ſcruple at it, when I ſay, that both parts or degrees of 
animate and inanimate matter do retain their own inte- | 
rior natures and proprieties in their commixture, as if 
thoſe different natures and proprieties, where one 1s ſelf- 
moving, and the other not, did cauſe them to be two 
different matters ; for thus you might ſay as well, that 
ſeveral figures which have ſeveral and different interior 
natures and proprieties , are ſo many ſeveral matters. 
Thetruthis, if you deſire to have the trueſt expreſsion 


of 
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of animate and inanimate matter, you cannot find it 
better then in the definition of Nature, when | lay, 
Nature is an infinite ſe[f-moving body : where by the 
body of Nature | underſtand the inanimate mater, 
and by ſelf-motion the animate, which is the life and 
foul of Nature, not an immaterial life and ſoul, but 
a material, for both life, ſoul and body are and make 
but one ſelf-moving body or ſubſtance which is corpo- 
real Nature, And therefore when I call Animate 
matter an Extratt, | do it by reaſon of its purity, ſab- 
tilty and agility,not by reaſon of its immateriality. Alſo 
when I name the word Motion by.it ſelf, and with- 
out any addition, underſtand corporeal Motion; and 
when name Motion, Matter and Figure, I do not 
mean three ſeveral and diſtin&things, but onely figu- 
rative corporeal motion, or figurative ſelEmoving 
marter, all being but one thing; the ſame when | ſpeak 
of Place, Time, Magnitude, andthe like. 
Concerning Natural Production or Generation ; 
when | ſay, The ſame matter or figure of the producers 
doth not always move after one and the ſame manner in 
producing, for then the ſame producers would prodace one 
and the [ame creature by repetition, 1 do not mean the 
very ſame creature in number, unleſs the ſame moti- 
ons and parts of matter did return into the producers 


again, which is impoſsible; but I underſtand che like 


creature, to wit, that one and the ſame fort of parti- 

cular motions would make all particular figures reſem- 

ble ſo, as if they were one and the ſame creature with- 

out any difference, 

| Whenl lay, Senſitive and Rational knowledg lroes in 
ſenſurve and rational Matter, and Animate lrveth in In- 

Vuuuuu animate 
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animate matter, | mean they are all ſeveral parts and 
actions of the onely infinite matter inſeparable from each 
other ; for whereloever is matter, there 1s allo ſelf-mo.- 
tion, and whereſoeveris ſelf- motion, there 1s ſenſe and 
reaſon,and whereſoever isſenſe and reaſon, there is ſenſi- 
tiveand rational knowledge, all being but one body or 
ſubſtance, which 1s Nature, 

Whenl lay, T he death of particular Creatures cau- 


ſes an obſcurity of Knowledge, and that particular Know- 


ledges increaſe and decreaſe, and may be more or leſs, 1 
mean onely that parts divide themſelves from parts, and 
joyn to other parts ; for every ſeveral Motions aſeveral 
Knowledge, and as motion varies, ſo doth knowledge: 
but there is no annihilation of any motion, and con- 
ſequently not of knowledge in Nature. And as for 
more or leſs knowledge, I mean more or leſs alteration 
and variety of corporeal figurative motions, not onely 
rational but ſenſitive, ſo that that creature which has moſt 
variety of thoſe perceptive motions 1s 'moſt knowing, 
provided they be regular, that is, according to the na- 
cure and propriety of the figure, whether animal, ve- 
getable, mineral, or elemental; for though a large fi- 
gure 15 capable of moſt knowledge,yetit 1s not common- 
ly or alwayes ſo wile or witty as a leſs, by reaſon it 1s 
more ſubject to diſorders and irregularities; like as a pri- 
vate Family is more regular and better ordered then a 
great State or Common-wealth. Alſo when I fay, 
T hat ſome particular K nowledge laſts longer then ſome 
other, I mean that ſome corporeal motions in ſome parts 
do continue longer then in others. 

When I lay, A little head may be full, and a preat 


bead may be empty of rational matter, | mean there may 
be 
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be as 1t were an ebbing or flowing, that is more or leſs of 
Rational Marter joyned with the Senſitive and Inani- 
mare : And when 1 ſay, T hat, if all che heads of Man- 
kind were put into one, and ſufficient quantity of Rational 
Matter therem, that Creature would not onely have the 
knowledge of every pyrticular , but that Underſtanding 
and _—_ would increaſe like Uſe-money, my mean- 
ing is, that if there were much of thoſe parts of rational 
matter joyned, they would make more variety by ſelf- 
change of corporeal motions. | 
WhenlI name Humane ſenſe and reaſon, | mean ſuch 
ſenſitive and rational perception and knowledge as 1s 
proper to the nature of Man; and when I fay Animal 
ſenſe and reaſon, | mean ſuch as 1s proper to the nature 
of all Animals; for | donot mean that the ſenſitive and 
rational corporeal motions which do make a man,or any 
Animal,are bound to luch figures eternally, but whileſt 
they workand move in ſuchor ſuch figures, they make 
ſuch perceptions as belong tothe nature of thoſe figures; 
but when thoſe ſelf-moving parts diffolve the figure of 
an Animalinto a Vegetable or any other Creature, then. 
they work according to the nature of chat ſamefigure,.. 
both exteriouſly and interiouſly. , | 
When | ſay, T hat Place, Space, Meaſure, Neum- , OM: 

ber, Weight, Fignres, Cc. are mixed with Subſtance, : 
] do not mean they are incorporeal, and do in- 
here in ſubſtance as ſomany incorporeal modes or acct- 
dents; but my meaning 1s, they are all corporeal parts - 
and actions of Nature , there being no ſuch thing in 
Nature that may be called incorporeal; for Phce, Fi- 
gure, Weighr, Meaſure, &c. are nothing without Bo- 


dy, but Place and Body are bat onething, and ſo of 
| | the 
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c.14 the reſt. Allo when I fay, T hat ſometimes Place, 
ſometimes T ime, and ſometimes Number gives advan- 
tape, I mean, that ſeyeral parts of Matter are getting 
oFIofng advantage. 

When I fay,. an Animal or any thing elſe that has 
exterior local motion,  goeth or moveth to ſuch or ſuch 
a place, I mean, to.ſuch orſuch a body ; and when 
ſuch a Creature doth not move out of 1ts place, | mean, 
it doth not remove its body from ſuch or ſuch parts ad-; 
joyning tot, | 

Whenl ſay, T he rational animate matter divides it 
ſelf into as many parts, and after as many ſeveral manners 
as their place or quantity will give way to,] mean their own 
place and quantlty : alſo, as other parts will give way to 
thoſe parts, for ſomeparts will afsiſt others, and ſome do 
obſtruQ others. 

When I ſay, That the Nature of extenſion or dila- 
tion flrives or endeavours to get ſpace, ground, or compaſs, 
I mean thoſe corporeal motions endeavour to make place 
and ſpace by their extenſions, that 1s, to ſpread their 
parts of matter into a larger compaſs or body. And 
when I ſay, T hat Contraftions endeavour to caſt or thruſt 
out ſpace, place, ground, or compaſs, My meaning 1s, 
T hat thoſe corporeal motions endeavour to draw their 
parts of matter into a more cloſe: and ſolid body, for 
there is noplacenor ſpace without body. 

Alſo when I name ſeveral tempered ſubſtances and mat- 
ters, I mean ſeveral changes and nuxturewf corporeal 
motions. 

Alſo when [ ſpeak of Increaſe and Decreaſe, I mean 
onely an alteration of.corporeal figurative motions, as 
uniting parts with parts, and diflolving or ſeparating 
parts from parts. When 
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When ſay, T hatthe motions of cold, ' and themos- x... ..; 
tions of moiſture, when they meet, make cold and 
moiſt efkets, and when the motions of heat and moi- 
ſture meet, make hot and moiſteffects, and fo for the 
motions of cold and dryneſs :' '] mean, that when 
ſeveral parts do, joyn in ſuch ſeveral corporeal motions; 
they cauſe ſuch effects; and when | fay cold and hear 
preſſes into every particular Creature, I mean, thate- 
very Creatures natural and inherent perceptive moti- 
ons make ſuch patterns as their exterior objects are; viz 
hot or cold, if they do but moveregularly, for if the 
| beirregular, then they do not: as for example; chols 

in an Ague will ſhake for cold-in a hot Summers day, 
and thoſe that are in a Fever will burn with hear, 
although they wereat the Poles. 

. When fay, that hot motions, and burning motions, #.,.-...., 
and hot figures, and burning figures do not affociate or 
joyn together in all Creatures: | mean; that the cor- 
poreal motions in {ome figures or creatures; do a&tin 
a hot, but not in a burning manner; and when I ſay, 
ſome creatures have both hotand burning motions and 
figures, I mean, the corporeal motions at both ina 
hotand burning manner, for though heat is in a de- 
gree to burning , yet it is not always burning , for 
burning 1s the higheſt degree of heat, as wetnels is the 
higheft degree of moiſture. 

When | lay, Warmth feeds other ( reatures after a 2.5. +2; 
ſpiritual manner, not acorporeal, My meaning 1s, not 
as if heat were not corporeal, bur that thoſe corporeal 
motions which make heat work inviſibly, and not viſi- 
bly like as fire feeds on fuel, or man'on meat. 

Alſo when I ſay , Excerciſe/ amongſt. animals gets 1%. 
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ſtrength, I mean, that by excerciſe the inherent na- 
| tural motionsof an animal body are more active, as be- 
ing more induſtrious. 

When ſay, That the paſſage whence cold and ſharp 
winds do iſſue out, # narrow, 1 mean, when as ſuchor 
ſuch parts disjoyn or ſeparate from other parts; as for 
example,when dilating parts disjoyn from contra@ting 
parts; and oftentimes the disjeyning parts do move 
according to the nature of thoſe parts they disjoyn 
from. 

Concerning the actions of Nature, my meaning is, 
that there 1s not any action whatſoever, but was al- 
ways in Nature, and remains in Nature fo long as it 
pleaſes God that Nature ſhall laſt, and of all her acti- 
ons Perception and ſelf-love are her prime and chief 
actions; wherefore it is impelsible but that all her par- 
ticular creatures or parts muſt be knowing as well as 
ſelf-moving, there ne not one part or particle of 
Nature that has not its ſhare of animate or ſelf-me- 
ying matter, and conſequently of knowledg and ſelf 
love, each according to its own kind and nature; bur 

by reaſon all the parts are of one matter,and belong to 
one body,cach is unalterable ſo far,that although ic can 
change 1ts figure,yet 1t cannot change or alter from be- 
ing matter, or a part of Infinite Nature; and this is the 
cauſe there cannot be a confuſion amongſt thoſe parts 
of Nature, but there muſt be a conſtant union and 
harmony betwixt them; for croſs qnd oppoſite acti-_ 
ans make no confuſion, but onely a variety ; and ſuch 
ations which are different, croſs and oppoſite, not 
moving always after their uſual and accuſtomed way, 
I name Irregular, for want of a better expreſsion ; but 


properly 
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properly there is no ſuch thing as [regularity in Na- 
ture, nor no wearinels, reſt, leep, ſickneſs, death or 
deſtruction, no more then there is place, ſpace, time, 
modes,accidents,and thelike, any thing beſides body or 
matter. 

When I ſpeak of unnatural Motions, I mean ſuch » SR 
as are not proper to the nature of ſuch or ſuch a Crea- 
eure, as being oppoſite or deſtructive tot, that is, mo- 
ving oracting towards its diffolution, Alſo when call 
Violence ſupernatural, I mean that Violence is beyond 
the particular nature of ſuch a particutar Creature, that 
Is, wemgaT its naturdl motions ; but-not ſupernatural, 
that is beyond Infinite Nature or natural Matter. - 

. When I fay, A thing # forced, I donot mean that 
the forced body receives ſtrength without Matter ; but 
that ſome Corporeal Motions joyn with other Corpo- 
real Motions, and ſo double the ſtrength by joyning dei 
parts, or are at leaſt an occaſion to make other parts more 
induſtrious, 

By Prints | underſtand the figures of the objects 
which are patterned or copied out bythe ſenſitive and ra- 
tional corporeal figurative Motions, as for example, 
when the ſenſitive. corporeal motions pattern out the fi- 

e of an exteriour object, and the rational motions 
again pattern out a figure made by the lenſitive motions, 
choſe figures of the objects that are patterned out, | name 
Prints; as for example, T he ſens of Seeing uu not-ca- p, ;.. .; 
pable to receive the Print, that 1s, the figure or pattern 
of the objett of the whole Larth. And again, The ratio- 
nal Motions are not alwayes exattly after the ſenſitive 
Prints, that is, after the figures made by the ſentinve 
' motions. Thus by Prints 1 underſtand Patterns, and 
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ſhut, touch cannot enter, I mean, the ſenſitive corpoteal 


by printing patterning; not that the exteriour object 
prints its figure upon the exteriour ſenſitive organs, but 
that the ſenſitive motions in the organs pattern, out the 
figure of the object: bur though all printing is done by 
the way of patterning, yet all patterning 1s not print- 
ing. - Therefore when I ſay, that ſolid bodies print 
their figures in that which is more porous and ſoft , . and 
that thoſe ſolid bodies make new prints perpetually ; 
and as they remove, the prints melt out, like verbalor 
vocal ſounds, which print words and ſet notes in the Air 
I mean, the ſoft oy by its own ſelt-motion patterns 
out the figure of the ſolid body, and not that the ſolid 
body makes its own _ and {o leaves the place of its 
own ſubſtance with the print in the ſoft body ; for place 
remains always with its own body, and cannot be ſepa- 
rated from it, they being but one thing : for example; 
when a Seal is printed in Wax, the Seal gives not any 
thing to the Wax, but is onely an object patterned out 
by the figurative motions of the Wax 1n the action of 
printing or ſealing. 

When I make mention of what, the. Senſes bring in, 
mean what the ſenſitive Motions \pattern out of for- 
reign objects: And when I ſay, that the pores being 
motions cannot make patterns of outward objects, P 

Alſo when I ſay, our Ears may be as knowing as our 
Eyes, and ſo of thereſt of the ſenſitive organs; I mean 
the ſenſitive motions 1a thoſe parts or organs. 

When | lay, The more the Body # at reſt, the more 
ative or bufie #8 the Mind, | mean when the ſenſitive 
Motions are not taken up with the action of patterning 


out forreign objects. 
When 
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When T ſay, the Air is fill'd with ſound, and that Ri nos. 


words are received into the ears, as figures of exterior 
| objects are recetved into the eyes, [ mean, the ſenſitive 
motions of the Aur pattern out ſound, and the ſen- 
+ fitive motions of the Ears pattern out words , as the 
lenſinve figurative motions of the Eyes pattern out the 
figures of external objects. 

Allo when I ſpeak of T hunder and Lightning, to 
wit, T bat T hunder makes a great noiſe by the breaking 
of lines: My meaning 1s, T hat the Air patterns out 
this ſound or noile of the lines; and by reaſon there are 
ſo many patterns made in the arr by its ſenſitive motions, 
the Ear cannot take {o exact a copy thereof, but ſome- 
what confuſedly ; and this is the reaſon why Thunder 
is repreſented , or rather pattern'd out with ſome ter- 
rour; for Thunder is a confuſed noiſe, becauſethe pat- 
terns are made confuſedly, 

But concerning Sound and Light, I am forced to 
acquaint you, Madam, that my __ is 
not ſo well expreſſed in my Book of Philoſophy, by 
reaſon I was.not of the ſame opinion at thattime when [ 
did write that Book which I am now of, for upon better 
conſideration, and a more diligent ſearch intothe cauſes 
of natural effects, I have found it more probable, that 
all ſenſitive perception is made by the way of Pattern- 
ing, and ſo conſequently the perception of Sound and 
of Light; wherefore, 1 beleech you, when you find 


in my mentioned Book any thing thereof otherwiſe ex- 


preſſed, do not judg of it as if I did contradict my (elf, 


but that I have alter d my opinion ſince upon niore pro- 
bable reaſons. 


Yyyyyy.  - | Tha 
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Thus, Madam, you have a true declarati6n of my 
ſence and meaning concerning thoſe places, which in 
my Philoſophical Opinions you did note, as being ob- 
ſcure; but | am reſolved to beſtow ſo much time and 
labour as to have all other places in that Book rectifi- 
ed and cleared, which ſeem not perſpicuous, leſt its ob- 
ſcurity may be the cauſe of its being neglected: And ] 
pray God of his mercy to alsift me with his Grace, and 
grant that my Works may find a favourable accept- 
ance. In the mean time, I confeſs my elf infinitely 
bound to your Ladyſhip, that you would be pleaſed to 
regard ſo much the Honour of your Friend, and be the 
chief occaſion of it; for which 1 pray Heaven may bleſs, 
proſper, and preſerve you, and ſend me ſome mcans 
and ways to expreſs my lelf, 


Mavamn, 


Your thank full Friend, 
and bumble Servant. 


Eternal 


— 


———— ———_ 


T ernal God, Infinite Deity, 
T hy Servant, Nature, humbly prays to T hee, 

T hat thou wilt pleaſe to favour Her, and give 
Her parts, which are Her Creatures, leave to lroe, 
T hat in their ſhapes and forms, what e're they be, 
And all their ations they may worſhip thee : 
For 'tu not onely Man that doth implore, 
But all Her parts, Great God, do thee adore, 
A finite Worſhip cannot be to thee, 
T hon art above all finites in degree : 
T ben let thy Servant Nature mediate 
Between thy Fuſtice, «Mercy, and our ſtate, 
That thou may t bleſs all Parts, and ever be 
Our Gracious God to all Eternity. 


FINTIS. 


